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DISSERTATION. 



J[ HE hiftory of thofe nations wKich ori- 
ginally poflcfled the north of Europe , is 
littJe known. Deftitute of the ufe of letters, 
they themfelves liad not the means of traof- 
xnitting their great adions to remote poHa- 
Jity. Foreign writers faw them only at a 
diftance, and therefore their accounts are 
partial and undiftinft. The vanity of the 
Komans induced them to coniider the nations 
beyond the pale of their empire as barba- 
rians ; and confequently their hi/lory un- 
worthy of being inveftigated. Some men , 
otherwife of great merit amon^ ourfelves, 
^ive into this confined opinion. Having early 
jmbibed their idea of exaked manners from 
the Greek and Uoman writers , they fcarcely 
ever afterwards have the fortitude to allow 
any dignity of charaftcr to any other ancient 
people. 

Without derogating from the fame of 
Greece and Rome , we may confider anti- 
quity beyond the pale of their empire worthy 
of fome attention. The nobler paflions of 
the mind never shoot forth more free and 
unreftrained than in thefe times we call bait 
Vol. III. A iij 



Tj A DISSERTATION, 
barous. That irregular manner of life , anJ 
thofe manly purluits from which barbarity 
takes its name , are highly favorable to a 
i^ength of mind unknov^n in polished times. 
In advanced fociety the charaders of men 
are more uniform and difguifed. The humafi 
pa/Iions lie in fome degree concealed behind 
ibrms^and artificial manners; and the powers 
of the foul, without an opportunity of 
exerting them , lofe their vigour. The times 
of regular government, and polished man- 
ners , are therefore to be wished for by the 
feeble and weak in mind. An unfettled 
i^ate , and thofe convulfions which attend it , 
is the proper field for an exalted charaftcr , 
and the exertion of great parts. Merit there 
rifes always fuperior ; no fortuitous event can 
raife the timid and mean into^ power. To 
thofe who look upon antiquity in this light , 
it is an agreeable profped^; and they alone 
can have real plealure in tracing nations to 
their fource. 

The cftablishment of the Celtic ftate^ ; 
in the north of Europe, is beyond the reach 
of their written annals. The traditions and 
fongs to which they trufted their hiftory , 
were loft , or altogether corrupted in their 
revolutions and migrations , which were Co 
frequent and univerfal , that no kingdom 
in Europe is how poflefTed by its original 
inhabitants. Societies were formed , and king-* 
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doms ere£led, from a mixture of nations, 
who ) in procel^s of time , loft all knowledge 
o£ dielr own origin. 

If tra4ition could be depended upon , it is 
only among a people , from all time , free 
of intermixture \fitli foreigners. We are to 
look for tlicfe among the mountains and 
inacceffible parts of a couotry : places , on 
account of their barrennefs^ uninviting to 
an enemy , orVhole natural ftrength enabled 
the natives to repel invaHons. Such are the 
inhabitants of the mountains of Scotland. We, 
accordingly , find , that they differ materially 
from thofe v(^ho pofle6 the low and more 
fertile part of the. kingdom. Their language 
is pure, and original , and deir manners are 
thofe of an antient and unmixed race of men* 
Confcious of their own antiquity , they long 
idefpifed others , as a new and mixed people. 
As they lived in a country only fit for pa- 
ihire, they were free of that toil and bu- 
finefs, which engrofs the attention of a 
commercial people. Their amufement con- 
filled in hearing or repeating their fbngs and 
traditions , and thefe intirely turned on the 
antiquity of their nation , and the exploits 
of their forefathers. It is no wonder , there- 
fore, that there are more remains of antiquity 
among them , than among any other people 
in Eur<)pe. Traditions, however, concerning 
remote periods , are only to be regarded, in 

A iv 
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fo for as they co-incide with cotemporaqf 
writers of undoubted credit and veracity. 

No writers began their accounts from a 
-niore early period , than the hiftbrians of the 
Scots nation. Without records, or even tra- 
dition itfelf, they give a long lift of antient 
kings, and a detail of their tranfaflions ^ 
with a fcrupulous exaftnefs. One might na- 
turally fuppofe, that, when they < had no 
authentic atmals , they should, at leaft, have 
recourfe to the traditions of their country, 
and have reduced them into a regular fyftem 
of hiftory. Of both they feem to have been 
equally deftitute. Born in the low country, 
and ftrangers to the antient language of 
iheii; nation, they contented themfelves with 
.copying from one another, and retailing 
the fame fidions, in a new colour and 
.drefs. 

John Fordun was the firft who CoIle£leJ 
thofe fragments of the Scots hiftory , which 
had efcaped the brutal policy of Edward 
I. and reduced them into order. His accounts , 
-in Co far as' they concerned recent tranfac- 
tions , deferved credit : beyond a certain 
period, they were fabulous and unfatisfaclory. 
Some time before Fordun wrote , the king 
of England , in a letter to the pope , had 
(un up the antiquity of his nation to a very 
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'Temote aerat Fordun , pofTefled of all the 
national prejudice of the age , vu^as unwilling 
that his country should yield, in point of 
antiquity , to a people, then its rivals and 
enemies. Deflitute of annals in Scotland, h^ 
had recourfe to Ireland , which , according 
to the vulgar errors of the times , was reckoned 
the firil habitation of the Scots. He found, 
there , that the Irish bards had carried their 
pretenfions to antiquity as high , if not beyond 
any nation in Europe. It was from them he 
took thofe improbable ££iions , whick form 
the firfl part of his hiHory* 

The writers that fiicceeded Fordun impli-' 
citly followed his fyflem , though they fome- 
times varied from him in their relations of 
particular tranfadlions , and the order of fuc^ 
ceffion of their kings. As they had no new 
lights, and were, equally with him, unac- 

Suainted with the traditions of their country y 
leir hiftories contain little information con- 
cerning the origin of the Scots. Even Bucha- 
nan himfeif , except the elegance and vigoiy: 
of his ftile , has very little ro recommend 
him. Blinded with political prejudices, hp 
lecmed more anxious to turn the fidrions of 
his predecejflbrs to his own purpofes^, than 
to detc6l tlieir mifreprefentations , or ii^vefti- 
gate truth amid (I the darknefs which they 
had thrown round it. It therefore appears, 
that little caa be collected from their pwti 

A V 
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liftorians , concerning the firfl migration of 
the Scots into Britain. 

That this ifland vas peopled from Gaul 
ficlmits of no doubt, Whether colonies came 
afterwards from the north of Europe is a 
matter of meer fpeculation. When South- 
Britain yielded to the power of the Romans , 
the unconquered nations to the north of the 
province were diftinguished by the name of 
Caledonians. From their very name, it ap- 
J>ears , that they were of thofe Gauis , who 
pofTeiTed themielves originally of Britain. Ft 
is compounded of two Celtic words , Cael 
^gnifying Celts ^ or Gauls y and Dun or Don, 
a hill; U> that Ca'il-don^ or Caledonians , iS 
as much as to fay, the Celts of the hill country. 
.The Highlanders , to this day , call them- 
felves Cdely their language Caelic , or Galic, 
and their country Ca'ildoch , which the Ro- 
mans foftened into Caledonia* This, of itfelf, 
is fufBcient to demonftrate , that they are 
the genuine defcendents of the antjient Cale- 
donians , and not a pretended colony of 
Scots , who fettled firft in the north , in the 
third or fourth century. 

From the douWe meaning of the word 
Ca'el y which fignifies ftrangers ^ as well as 
Gauls , or Celts , fome have imagined , that ' 
the anceftors of the Caledonians were of a 
ii&renc race ftom the red of the Britox^^ 
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and that they received their name upon that 
account. This opinion , fay they , is fup- 
ported by Tacitus , who , From feveral cir- 
curaflances , concludes , that the Caledo- 
nians were of German extradHon. A diC- 
cuflion of a point fo intricate, at this diflance 
of time y could neither be fatisfa^ory noc 
iisportant. 

Towards the latter end of the third , ani 
l>eginning of the fourth century, we meet 
with the Scots in the north (i). Porphyrins 
makes the firft mention ot tnem about that 
time. As the Scots were not heard of before 
that period , moft writers fuppofed them c<> 
have been a colony, newly come to Britain , 
and that the PiBs were the only genuine 
defcendents of the antient Caledonians. This 
midake is eafily removed. The Caledonians , 
in procefs of time , became naturally divided 
ipto two diftind nations y as poflefling parts 
of the country, intirely different in their 
nature and foil. The weftern coaft of Scotland 
is hilly and barren- j towards the eaft the 
country is plain , and fit for tillage. The* 
inhabitants of the mountains , a roving and 
unconttouled race of men , lived by feeding; 
of cattre^ and what they killed in huntings 
Their employment did not fir them- to one 
placci They removed from one heath to 

(i) Sc. Hiccon. ad Cce%lTon. 

A V) 
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iher, as fuited beft with their convenjenc^ 
inclination. They were not , therefore , 
►roperiy called , by their neighbours , 
ilTE , or the wandering nation '^ which is 
lently the origin of the Roman name of 
ti. 

3n the other hand , the Caledonians, who 
FelTed the eaft coaft of Scotland , as the 
ifion of the country was plain and fer- 
, applied themf el vres to agriculture , and 
Ing of corn. It was from this , that the 
[ic name of the Pic^s proceeded ; for they 
called , in that language , Cruithnich i. e. 
wheat or corn- eaters. As the Pid^s lived 
a country fo different in its nature from 
: poflefTedby the Scots, fo their national 
radler fuffered a material change. Unob- 
£ted by mountains , or lakes , their com- 
nication with one another was free and 
luent. Society , therefore , became foonec 
blished among them , than among the 
ts , and , conlequently , they were much 
ner governed by civil raagidrates and 
s. This , at laft , produced fo great a 
erence in the manners of the two na- 
is , that they began to forget their com- 
n origin , and almoft continual quarrels 
atymofities fubfifted between them.Thefe 
nofi ties, after fome ages , ended in the' 
i^erfjon of the Pi^lish kingdom , but not 
the total extirpation of the nation , 4C-* 
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A DISSERTATION, xi>j 

-tording to moft of die Scots winters , vho 
fccmcd to think it more for the honour o£ 
their countrymen to annihilate , than re- 
duce a rival people under their obedience* 
It is certain , however y that the very name 
of the Pids was loft , and thofe that remain- 
ed were fo complearly incorporated with 
their conquerors , that they foon loft all me- 
mory of their own origin. — 

The end of the Pidish government is 
placed (b near that period , to which au- 
thentic annals reach , that it is matter of 
wonder, that we have no monuments of their 
languaf^e or hiftory remaining. This favours 
the fyftem I have laid down. Had they ori- 
ginally been of a different race from the 
Scots , their language of courfc would be 
different. The contrary is the cafe. The 
names of places in the Pidlish dominions , 
and the very names of their kings , which 
are handed down to us , are of Galic orl- 
giivil , which is a convincing proof , that 
the two nations were, of old, one and the 
fame , and only divided into two govern- 
ments, by the elfed which their fituation had 
upon the genius of the people* 

The name o^PiBs was, perhaps, pjivcn hy 
the Romans to the Caledonians , who pol- 
fefled the eaft coaft of Scotland , from their 
painting their bodies. This circumftanc© 
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made (bme imagine , that the Pifts were of 
British extrad , and a difterent race of men 
from the Scots. That more of the Britons , 
who fled northward from the tyranny of 
the Romans , fettled in the low country of 
Scotland ^ than among the Scots of the 
mountains , may be camy imagined , from 
the very nature of the country. It was they 
who introduced painting among the Pids. 
From this circumftance proceeded the name 
of the latter , to diftinguish them from the 
Scots , who never had that art among them , 
and from the Britons, who difcontinued ic 
after the Roman con^ueft. 

The Caledonians , moft certainly , ac-* 
quired a confiderable knowledge in naviga- 
tion , by their living on a coaft interfcf^ed 
with many arms of the {ea , and, in iflands J 
divided , one from another , by wide and 
dangerous firths. It is , therefore , highly 
probable, that they, very early , found flieir 
way to the north of Ireland , which is with- 
in fight of their own country. That Ire- 
land was firft peopled from Britain is cer- 
tain. The vicinity of the two iflands ; the 
exadt correfpondence of the antient inha- 
bitants of both , in point of manners and 
Tanguage, are fiifficient proofs, even if we had 
not the teflimony of authors (r) of uadoubt^ 

(i) Dio. Sic. U J., - 
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^i veracity to confirm it. The abettors of 
the moft romantic fyftcms of Irish anti- / 
quities allow it 5 but tney place the colony 
from Britain in an improbable and remote 
sera. I shall ea(ily admit, that th6 colony of 
the Firholg , confefledly the Be/g£ of Bri- 
tain , Ceitled in the fouth of Ireland , be- 
fore the Cae/^ or Caledonians , difcpvered 
the north : but it is not at all likely , that 
the migration of the Firbolg to Ireland hap- 
pened many centuries before the Chrifliaa 
«ra* 

Odian , in the poem of Temora (i^ I 
throws confiderable light on this fubjedi, His 
accounts agree fo well with what the an* 
tients have delivered , concerning the firft 
population and inhabitants of Ireland , that 
every unbiafTed perfon will confefs them 
more probable > than the legends handed 
down , by tradition, in that counrry. From 
him , it appears , that in the days of Trathal , 
' grandfather to Fingal , Ireland was polTeflccI 
by two nations ; the Firbolg or Belgs. of 
Britain , who inhabited the foutb , and the 
Cdel , who pafled over from Caledonia and 
the Hebrides to Ulfter. The two nations , 
as is ufual among an unpolished and lately 
fettled people , were divided into fmall 
dynafties, lubjeft to petty kings , or chiefe, 

' (x) Temeca^BooklL- 
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independent of one another. In this (ituatibA, 
it is probable , they continued long, without 
any material revolution in the ftate of the 
ifland , until Crdthar , Lord of Atha, a coun- 
try in Connaught , the moft potent chief of 
the Firholg , carried av/ay Conlama , the 
daughter of Cathmin, a chief of the Ca'elf 
who poffefled Ulfter. 

Conlama had been betrothed , fome time 
before , to Turloch , a chief of their own 
nation. Turloch refented the affront offered 
him by Crothar , made an irrupcion inco 
Connaudit ^ and killed Cormul , the brother 
of Crothar , who came to oppofe his pro- 
grefs. Crothar himfelf then took arms , and 
cither killed or expelled Turloch. The war , 
upon this , became general, between the two 
nations : and the Cael were reduced to the 
laft extremity. — In this fituation , they ap- 
plied , for aid , to Trathal king of Morven , 
who fent his brother Conar , already fa- 
mous for his great exploits , to their reliefs 
Conar , upon his arrival in Ulfter, wascho- 
(en king , by the unanimous confent of the 
Caledonian tribes , who pofTefTed tliat coun- 
try. The war was renewed wich vigour 
and fuccefs 5 but the Firbolg appear to have 
been rather repelled than fubdued. In fuc- 
ceeding reigns , we learn from epifodes in 
the fame poem , that the chiefs of Atha 
fpade feveial efforts to become monacchs 
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of Ireland > and to expel tbe race of Conar* 

To Conar fucceeded his Con Cormac (i), 
vho appears to have reigned long. In his 
latter days he feems to have been driven to 
the laft extremity , by an infurredlion of 
the Firbolgy who fupported the pretenfions 
jof the chiefs of Atha to the Irish throne. 
Fingal , who then was very young , came 
to the aid of Cormac , totally defeated Colc- 
tilla chief of Atha , and re-eflablished Cor- 
niac (i) in the fole pofTeflion of all Ireland. 
It was then he fell in love with , and took 
-to wife , Ros-crana , the daughter of Cor- 
niac y who was the mother of Oflfian. 

Cormac was fucceeded in the Irish throne 
"by his fon , Cairbre ; Cairbre by Artho , 
his fon , who was the father of that Cor- 
'mac , in whofe minority the invafion of 
Swaran happened , which is the fubjeft of 
the poem of FingaU The family of Atha , 
who had not relinquished their pretenfions 
to the Irish throne , rebelled in the mino- 
rity of Cormac , ^t£c7itd his adherents , and 
murdered him in the palace of Temora. Cair- 
bar (3) , lord of Atha, upon this , mounted 

(1) Book III. 
(i) Book IV, 
(j) Book L 
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the throne. His ufarpation foon ended vitli ^ 
his life ; for Fingal made an expedition into ^ 
Ireland , and reftored , after various vicifli- f 
tudes of fort^ne , the family of Conar to 
the pofTeOiion of the kingdom. This w^ar is 
the lubjedl of Teraora j the events , though 
certainly heightened and embellished by poe- 
try, feem, notv^ithftanding , to have thek 
foundation in true hiflory. 

Oflian has not only preferved the hiflorf 
of the firfl migration of the Caledonians 
into Ireland 9 he has alfo delivered (bme im« 
portant fads , concerning the fir/l fettlemens 
of the Firbolg^ or Belgs, of Britain ^m that 
kingdom, under their leader Larthon, who 
was anceftor to Cairbar and Cathmor , \rho 
fucceflively mounted the Irish throne, after 
the death of Cormac , the fon of Artho. I 
forbear to tranfcribe the pailage , on account 
of its length. It is the Tone of Fonar , the 
bard ; tov^ards the latter end of the feventb 
book of Temora (i). As the generations from 
Larthon to Cathmor, to whom the epiibde 
is addrefled, are not marked, as are thofe 
of the fiimily of Conar , the firft king of 
Ireland , we can form no judgment or the 
lime of the fettlement of the Firbolg. It is, 
however , probable, it was fome time before 
the Ca'el^ or Caledonians, fettled ii> Uiftcr* 

(0 Book VII. 
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—One important faft may be gatKercJ from 
this fciftory of Oflian , that the Irish had no 
king before the latter end of the firft century, 
Fingal lived , it is certain , in the third 
century ; fo Conar , the firft monarch of the 
Irish , who was his gran^-jncle , cannot be 
placed ftrther back than the clofe of the firft. 
The cftablisliing of this fa6l lays , at once , 
afide the pretended antiquities of the Scots 
and Irish , and cuts off the long lift of kings 
which the latter give us for a millemiiuai 
fcefore. 

Of the affairs of Scotland , it is certain ^ 
nothing can be depended upon , prior to the 
reign of Fergus , the fon of Ere, who lived 
in the fifth century. The truehiftory of Ireland 
begins (bmewhat later than that period* Sir 
James Ware (i) , who was inderatigable ift 
Us refearches after the antiquities of his 
» country , re je£ls , as mere fioion and idle 
romance , all that is related of the antient 
Irish 9 before the time of St. Patrick, and the 
reign of Leogaire. It is from this confident 
tion, that he begins his hiftory at the in-«; 
trodu£tion of chriftianiry, remarking, that 
all that is delivered down, concernfing the 
times ofpaganiCn, were tales of late inven- 
tion, ftrangely mixed with anachronifms 
and inconfiftencies. Such being the opinioo 

(i) Vaf. dc antiq. Hybetn. prac» p. i« 
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of Ware, who had collefted with uncommon 
induftry and zeal , all the real and pretendedly 
ancient manufcripts , concerning the hiftory 
of his country, we may, on his authority, 
lejeft the improbable and felf-condcmncd 
tales of Keating and OTlaherty* Credulous 
and puerile to the laft degree , they have 
cljfgraced the antiquities they meant to cfta- 
blish. It is to be wished , that fomc able 
Irishman , who underftands the language and 
records of bis country , may redeem , ere 
It is too late , the genuine antiouities of 
Ireland , from the hands of thefe idle 
fabulifts. . 

By comparing the hiftory preferved by 
'Offian with the legends of: the Scots and 
Jrish writers, and, by afterwards examining 
both by the teft of the Roman authors , it is 
6a(y to difcover which is the moft probable. 
Probability is all that can be eftablished 09 
the authority of tradition , ever dubious and 
uncertain. But when it favours the hypothefis 
laid down by cotemporary writers of un- 
doubted veracity, and, as it were, finishes 
the figure of which they only drew the out- 
lines, it ought , in the judgment of fober 
reafon , to be prefered to accounts framed 
in dark and diftant periods , with little 
judgment , and upon no authority. 

Concerning the period of more than 9 
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cehtuty, which intervenes between Fingal' 
and the reign of Fergus , the ion of Ere or 
Arcach , tradition is dark and contradidlory. 
Some trace up the ^mily of Fergus to a Ton 
of Fingal of that name , who makes a con- 
fiderable figure in Oflian's poems. The three 
eider Tons of Fingal , Oiuan , Fillan , and 
Ryno , dying without ifTue , the fucceffion , 
or courfe , devolved upon Fergus , the fourth 
fony and his poflerity. This Fergus, &y Come 
traditions , was the father of Congal , whofc 
fon was Arcath , the father of Fergus , pro- 
perly called the firft king of Scots, as it was 
in nis lime the Ca'el , who poflcffed the 
weftern coafl of Scotland , began to be difUn-* 
gulsh^d, by foreigners, by the name of 
Scots. From thence forward, the Scots and 
Pi£);s , as diilind nations ^ became obje^ of 
attention to the hiflorians of other countries. 
The internal flate of the two Caledonian 
kingdoms has always continued, and twtt 
mail remain , in oblcarity and fable. 

It is in this epoch we iQufl fix the begin- 
ning of the decay of that fpecies of heroiCn, 
which fubniled in the days of Oilian. There 
are three ftages in human fociety. The firft 
is therefultof conlanguinity, and the natural 
affe^on of the members of a family to one 
another. The fecond begins when property 
is eftablished , and men enter into afibcia- 
(ions for mutual defence, againft the invafions 
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and injuflice of aeigbours* Mankind fiibmiti 
in the third, to certain laws and fubordina- 
tions of government , to v^^hich they truft 
the fafety of their perfons and property. As 
the firft is formed on nature , fo , of courfe , 
St is the moft diiinterelled and noble. Men , 
in the lad, have leifure to cultivate the mind, 
and to reflore it , \rith reflection , to a prl« 
ina:val dignity of fentiment. The middle ft^te 
is the region of compleat barbarifin and 
Ignorance. About the begiiuiing of the fifth 
centurv , the Scots and Pids were advanced 
into the fecond ftage , and , confequemly , 
into thofe circumficribed fentiments , which 
always diftinguish barbarity.- — The events 
which foon after happened did not at all 
contribute to enlarge their ideas, or mend 
their nation^ char^der* 

About the year 41^, the Romans, on 
account of domeftic commotions, entirely 
forfook Britain , finding it iiTjpofldble to de- 
fend fo diftant a frontier. The Pids and 
Scots, feizing this favorable opportunity, 
made incurfions into the defcrted province, 
"the Britons , enervated by the flavery of 
ifcyeral centuries, and thofe vices, which 
are infeparable from an advanced flate of 
civility , were not able to withftand the 
impetuous , though irregular attacks of a 
barbarous enemy. In the umioft diftrefs, they 
applied to their old mailers , the Romans , 
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and ( after the unfortunate ftate of the Empire 
couM not fpare aid ) to the Saxons y a natioa 
equally barbarous and brave , w^ith the ene- 
mies of wliom they were fo much afraid. 
Though the bravery of the Saxons repelled 
the Caledonian nations for a time, yet the 
latter found means to extend thenifelves, 
confiderably, towards the South. It is, in 
(his period, we mufl place the origin of 
the arts of civil life among the Scots. The 
feac of government was removed from the 
mountains to the plain and more fertile pro- 
vinces of the South , to be near the common 
enemy, in cafe of fuddeii incarflons. Inftead 
of roving through unfrequented wilds, in 
fearch orXiibfiflance , by means of hunting , 
toen implied to agriculture, and raiting of 
corn. This manner of life was the firft means' 
of changing the national charafter. — The 
next thing which contributed to it was theic 
mixture \rith ftrangers. 

In the countries which the Scots had con^ 
^uered from the Britons , it is probable the 
moft of the old inhabitants remained. Thefe 
incorporating with the conquerors, taught 
them agriculture , and other arts , which they 
I tbemfelvcs had received from the Romans* 
I The Scots , however , in number as well as 
[ power , being the moft predominant , retain- 
ed Aill their language , and as many of the 
I tuHoms of dieic anceftors , as fuitcd with 
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the nature of the country they poffeflcd, Evctf 
the union of the tw'o Caledonian kingdoms 
did not much afFe^ the national chara^ler* 
Being originally defcended from tlie fame 
flock , the manners of the Pi£ls and Scots 
\^ere as (imilar as the different natures of the 
countries they poiTefled permitted. 

What brought about a total change in the 
genius of the Scots nation , was their wars, 
^nd other tranfadions with the Saxons. St- 
veral counties in the fouth of Scotland were 
alternately poffefTed by the two nations. They 
were ceded, in the ninth age , to the Scots , 
and , it is probable , that moft of the Saxon 
inhabitants remained in pofleffion of their 
lands. During the feveral conquefts and re- 
volutions in England , many fled , for re- 
Rige , into Scotland , to avoid the oppref- 
fion of foreigners , or the tyranny or do- 
meflic ufurpers ; in fo much , that the Saxon 
race formed perhaps near one half of the 
Scottish kingdom. The Saxon manners and 
language daily gained ground , on the tongue 
and cufloms ot the antient Caledonians , till y 
^t laft , the latter were entirely relegated to 
the inhabitants of the mountains, who were 
flill unmixed with flrangers. 

It was after the acceflion of territory which 
the Scots received, upon the retreat of the ' 
Roniaos &om Britain . that the inhabitants 1 

of 
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oF the Highlands were divided into clans. 
The king , when he kept his court in 
the mountains , was confidered , by the 
whole nation , as the chief of their biood. 
Their fmall number , as well as the pr6- 
fencc of their prince , prevented thofe 
diviiions , which , afterwards , fprung forth 
into fo many feparate tribes, w hen the 
feat of government was removed to Ithe 
fouth y thofe who remained in the fiiah^ 
lands were , of courfe , negled^ed. Tncy 
naturally formed themfelves into fmaU 
fbcieties , independent of one another. 
Each fociety had its own regains , who 
either was , or in the fuccedion of a few 

fenerations , was regarded as chief of their 
lood — The nature of the country favonred 
an inftitution of this fort. A few vaUeys, 
divided from one another by extenuve 
heaths and impaflible mountains , form 
the face of the Highlands. In thefe valleys 
the chiefs fixed their reiidence. Round them , 
and almofl within (ight of their dwellings, 
were the habitations of their iclationi 
and dependents* i 

The feats of the Highland chiefs were 
neither difagreeable nor inconvenient^ Sur- 
rounded witn mountains and hanging woods, 
they were covered from the inclemency of 
the weather. Near them generally ran a p'ct* 
ty large river, which, difcharging itCeituoX 

Vol. in, B 
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fer ofF^ into ^ arm of the fca, or eztea* 
:£vc Jake , Tw^armed with variety offish. Thic 
W'oods were flocked with wild-fowl ; and 
^the heaths and mountains behind them were 
the natural feat of the red deer and roe. If 
^e make aUow;ance for the backward flace 
/o{ agriculture , the yalleys were not unfer- 
^tile jaflfording , if not all the conveniences, 
jit leaft the neceffaries of life. Here the chief 
llved^ the fupreme judge and law>giver of 
bis ,own people; but his fway was neither 
lercte jior unjuft. As the populace regard- 
ed mm as the chief of their blood , {9 
ht jiti return I coniidered them as members 
9f his £amily. His commands, therefore , 
though abfolute and decidve , partook more 
iof thei authority of a father , than of the 
irigotir of a judge. — Though the whole 
territory of the tribe was confidered as 
the property of the chief, yet his vaflals 
^ade'kini no other confideration for their 
Jands than fervices , neither burdenfbme 
4ior frequent. As he feldom went (rom 
home , he was at no expence. His table 
was fupplied by his own herds, and what 
his numerous ^^ttendants killed in huntr 
iftg^ ■■'•:■ 

, In> this rural kind of magnificence , the 
Highland chiefs lived , for many ages. At a 
diflance from the feat of government , and 
/ccurcdj by the inaccdGblenefs of their coun- 
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try , tkey were free and independent. As 
they had litUe coimnuniqitlon with fttan* 
gets , the. cuftoms of their anceftors remait^ 
jcd among them , and their language retain- 
ed its original purity. Naturally fond of 
military fame , and remarkably attached to 
the memory of their anceftors ,they delight-- 
ed in traditions and Tongs , concerning the 
exploits of their nation , and efpecially of 
their own particular families. A fucceffion 
of bards was retained in every clan , to hanj 
4own the memorable adions of their fore- 
fathers. As the «ra of Fingal , on accouiit 
of OlTian's poems » was the moft remarkable , 
and his chiefs the mofl renowned names Iti 
tradition , the bards took care to place one 
of them in the genealogy of every ^reat fa- 
mily. — That part of the poems , which cpn^ 
cemed the hero who was regarded as da^ 
ceftpr , was preferved , as an authentic re- 
xord of the antiquity of the fiunily » and was 
ilelivered down, from race to race^ with 
wonder&I exa£tne(s. 

The bards themfclvcs, in the mean time, 
vcre not idle. They creeled . their immet 
dlate patrons into heroes , and celebrated 
them m their (bngs. . As the circle of their 
knowledge was narrow , their ideas were 
confined m proportion. A few happy exprel- 
fions , and the manners they reprcfent , may 
plea& thofe who oadeifiand the language \ 
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their obfcarlcy and inaccuracy w'ould diiguft 
in a iranflacion. — It was chiefly for 
this reafon , that I kept wholly to the com* 
poHtions of Onfian , in my former and pre- 
sent publication. As he aded on a more ex- 
tenfive (phere , his ideas are more noble 
and univerfal ; neither has he fo many cf 
thofe peculiarities , which are only under- 
ftood in a certain period or country. The 
other bards have their beauties, but not in 
that (pecies of compofition in which Oflian 
excels. Their rhlmes , only calculated to 

•kindle a martial ^irit among the vulgar , 
afford very little pleafure to genuine tafte. 
This obfervation only regards their poems 
of the heroic kind ; in every other Ipccies 

* of poetry they are more fupcefsfiil. They ex- 

-frefs the tender melancholy of defponding 
fove^ with irreiiftible fimplidty and nature. 
So well adapted are the founds of^thc 

•V'ords to the lentiraents , that , even with- 
out any knowledge of the language, they 
pierce and dilToIve the* heart. Succeuful lo^e 
is exprcflcd with peculiar tendernefi and ele- 
gance. In all their compodtions , except the 
heroic , which was iplely calculated to ani-» 
mate the vulgar, they give us the genuine 

' language of the heart , without any of thole 
affe^ed ornaments of phr afeology , which , 
though intended to beautify fentiments , di- 
veft them of their natural force. The ideas, 
J; is coufeiTed , arc too local , to be a4f 
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mired in ancnher language ; to thofe who 
are acquainted wicb the manners they rcpre- 
fem, and the fcenes ihev defcribe ^ they muii^ 
af&rd the higheft pleamre and fatisfadion* 

Ic was the locality of his de(cription and 
fentioi^t^ that, probably.^ kept OiHan fo 
long in the ob&urity of an almofl loil lan- 
guage. His ideas , enough remarkably pro- 
per for the times in which he lived , are 
lb contrary to the pre£ent advanced flate of 
(bciety, that more than a common medio- 
crity of tafte is required -, to relish his poems 
as they dcferve, — Thofe who alone were ca- 
pable to make a tranflation were , no doubt » 
confcious of this, and chofe rather to ad- 
mire their poet in fecret , than £ee him re- 
ceived , with coldnefs , in an English drefi. 

Thefe were long my own fentimeats, anJ 
accordingly , my nrft tranflations ,.from the 
Galic, were merely accidental. The publica- 
tion , which foon after followed , was fo well 
received, that I was obliged to pr^mife to my 
friends a larger .coliediotu In a journey 
through the Highlands and ifles, and , by 
the amftance of correfpondents , fince I Ictc 
that country, all the genuine remains of the 
works of Oflian have come to my hands. la 
the preceding volume compleat ppems were 
only given. Unfinished and impetFe£t poems 
ircrc purpofcly omiued j even fon^ pieces 
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verc rcjeded , ou acicount of their length, 
and others , that they might not break in 
upon that thread of connexion , which fub- 
fills in the lefler compofitions , fubjoined 
to Fingal. —r That the comparative meric 
cf pieces was not regarded , in the fele^^ion , 
will readily appear to thofc who shall read , 
attentively , the prefent colledHon. •— It is 
animated with the fame fpitit of poetry ^ 
and the fame flrength of fentlment is fuHain'? 
td throughout* 

The opening of the poenei of Tcmora 
fhade its appearance in the firfl colIe£lion of 
Gffian's works. The fecond book , and feveral 
other epifodes , have only fallen into my 
lands lately. The ftory of the poem, with 
which I had been long acquainted , enabled 
me to reduce the broken members of tjie 
piece into the order in which they now ap- 
pear. For the eafe of the reader , I have 
divided it myfelf into books , as I had done 
before with the poem of FingaL As to the 
merit of the poem I shall not anticipate the 
judgment of the public. My impartiality might 
be iSpefted, in my accounts ofa work , which, 
in fome meafiire, is become my own. If the 
poem of Fingal met with the applaufe of 
perfons of genuine ta(le,I should alfo hope^ 
that Temora will not difpleafe them. 

Sut what renders Temora infinitely more 
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valuable than Fingal , is the light it throvp's 
on the hiftory of the times. The firft popu- 
Jacionr of Ireland ^ its firfl kings , and ieveral 
circumftances, which regard its connedHos 
of old with the fouih and north of Britain , 
are prefented to us , in feveral epifodes. Tho" 
liib]e^ and cataflrophe of the poem are 
founded upon fadls , which regarded the firft 
peopling of chat country , and the conteflf 
between the two Fritish natioi^, which 
originally inhabited it. — In a preceding part 
of this dJfTertation, I have shewn how fupe* 
fior the probabilky of Otfian's traditions if 
to the undigcfted ndions of the Irish bards ^ 
and the more recent and regular legends of 
both Irish and Scottish hifloiians. I mean not 
to give of&nce to the abettors of the higb 
antiquities of the two nations , though I have 
ail along expreflcd my doubts, concerning 
the veracity and abilities of thofe who deliver 
down their anticnt hiftory. For my own part ^ 
I prefer the national fame, arifing from afev/ 
certain fa6^s , to the legendary and uncertain 
annals of ages of remote and obfcure antiquity* 
No kingdom now eftablished in Europe , 
can pretend to equal antiquity with that of 
the Scots, even according to my (yftem, Co 
that it is altogether needlefs to fix their origin 
a fi^tious millennium before. 

Since the publication of the poems contain* 
ti in jhc firft volume, many infinuations ha?a- 
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been made , and doubts arifen , concerning; 
their authenticity. I shall , probably , hear 
more of the fame kind after the prefent 
poems shall make their appearance. Whether 
thefe fufpicious are fuggclled by prejudice , 
or are only the efFeds of ignorance of fads, 
I shall not pretend to determine. — To me 
they give no concern, as I have it aWays in 
my powder to remove them. An incredulity 
of this kind is natural to perfons, who confine 
^11 merit to their ov/n age and country. Thefe 
are generally the vj'eakeil, as v/ell as the moft 
ignorant , of the people. Indolently confined 
to a place, their ideas are narrow and cir- 
Cqmfcribed.— It is ridiculous enough to fee 
ftch people as thefe are , branding their 
anceftors , with the defpicable appellation of 
barbarians. Sober reafon can eallly difcern , 
where the title ought to be fixed with more 
propriety. 

As prejudice is always the effed of igno- 
rance , t'le knowing, rhe men of true tafte , 
dcipile and difuifs it. If the poetry is good , 
and U;e charai\ers natural and ftriking , to 
them it is a matter of indifference , whether 
the heroes were born in the little vill ige of 
Angles in Juteland , or natives of the barren 
heaths of Caledonia. That honour which 
nations derive from anceftors , worthy , or 
renowned, is merely ideal. It may buoyup the 
l^i\ds of individuals , but it contributes very 
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little to their importance in the eyes of others. 
— But of all thofe prejudices which ate in- 
cident to narrow minds , that which meafures 
the merit of performances by the Tulgat 
opinion y concerning the country which 
produced them, is certainly the moll ridi- 
culous. Ridiculous, however , as ic is , fe\r 
have the courage to rejed it ; and , I am 
thoroughly convinced , that a few quaint lines 
of a Roman or Greek epigrammatifl, if dug 
out of the ruins of Herculaneum, would meec 
vith more cordial and universal applau{e g 
than all the moft beautiful and natural rhapCb" 
dies of all the Celtic bards and Scandinavian 
Scalders that ever exifted. 

While Come doubt the authenticity of the 
compofitions of O/Han , others ilrenuoufly 
endeavour to ^propriate them to the Irisn 
nation. Though the whole tepor of the poems 
fufficiently contradift fo abfurd an opinion , 
it may not be improper , for the fatisfadioa 
offome, to examine the narrow foundation ^ 
on which this extraordinary claim is built. 

Of all the nations defended from- the 
antient CdtA >. the Scots and Irish are the 
moft iimilar in language , cuftoms ^^and man- 
liters. This argues a more intimate connection 
l^etween theu», than a remote defcent fron^ 
the great Celtic ftock. It is evident , ia shorty 
that, at ibme one pcrioi or other > the/ 

Bv 
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formed one fociety, were fubje6l to* the (ame 
government , and v^cre , in -al! rtf fpe^s , oner 
and the famr people. How^ ihe^ became 
divided^ which the colony-; or which the 
mother nation, does not fall now to be 
difcuffed. The firft circumftancJe that induced, 
ine to difiregard the vulgatly-receivcd opi- 
liion of the Hibernian extraction of the Scot- 
tish nation , was my obfervations on their 
antient language. That dialeft' of the Celtic 
tongue , fpoken in the north of Scotland , h 
much more piire, more agreeable to its 
mother language, and more abounding with 
primitives , than that now (poken , or evea 
that which has been writ for fome centuries 
back , amongfl the moil unmixed part of the 
Irish nation. A Scotchman , tolerably conver- 
iant in his own language ^ underfhnds aft 
Irish compofition , from that derivative ana- 
logy which it has to the Galic of North- 
Britain. An Irishman , on the other hand y 
vithout the aid of ftudy , can never under- 
ftand a compofition in the Galic tongue.— 
This affords a proof, that the Scotch Galic 
is the mod original, and, confequently > 
the language of a more antient and unmixed 
people. The Irish , however backward they 
may be to allow any thing to the prejudice 
©f their antiquity , feem inadvertently to 
acknowledge it , by the very sropellation they 

5ive to the dialedt they (peak.— They call 
leir own language Ca'clic Eirinack ^ i. Cr 
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Caledonian Irish ^ when, on the contrary, 
they call tlic dialefk of North-Britain a Gaelic 
or the Caledonian tongue ^ emphatically* A' 
circumftance of ihis nature tends more ta 
decide v(^hich is the moft antient nation , than, 
the united teflimonies of a whole legion of 
ignorant bards 2Xi^fenachies , who, perhaps, 
never dreamed of bringing the Scots from 
Spain to Ireland, till fome one of them, - 
xi^ore learned than the reft , difcovered , thac 
the Romans called the firft Iberia , and the^ 
latter Hibernian On fuch a flight foundatioa- 
were probably built thofe romantic fidions , 
concerning the MUedans of Ireland. 

From internal proofs it fufficiently ap- 
pears,. that the poems published under the 
same of Oflian , are not of Irish compoli- 
tion^ The favourite chlmacra , that Ireland 
is the mother-country of. the Scot%^ is to^ 
tally iubverted and ruined. The fidions ^on« 
ceming the antiquities of that country , vrhicb 
were forming for ages , and growing as they 
came down, on the hands of fucceffive fe- 
nachies and fileas ^ are found , at laft , ta 
be the fpurious brood of modern and igno- 
rant ages. To thofe who know how tena^ 
dous the Irish are, of their pretended Ibe^ 
rian defcent , this alone is proof fuificient ,« 
that poems , fo fubverfive of their fyftem y' 
could never be produced by an Hibemiaoi 
bard«^— But when we look to the language ,• 

B V) 
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it is fo difFerent from the Irish (liale(5l , that 
it would be as ridiculous to chink , that Mil- 
ton s Paradifc Loft could be wrote by a 
Scottish peafant , as to fuppofe , that the 
poems alcribed to Oflian were writ in Ire- 
land. 

The pretenfions of Ireland to Oflian pro« 
ceed &om another quarter. There are hand* 
cddown ,in that country, traditional poems , 
concerning the Fiona , or the heroes o£ Fion 
Mac ComnaL This Fion^ fay the Irish an- 
t^alifts^ was general of the militia of Ireland, 
in the reign of Cormac , in the third cen- 
tury. Where Keating and OTlaherty learn- 
ed , that Ireland had an embodied militia fo 
early , is not eafy for me to determine. Their 
information certainly did not come from the 
Irish poems , concerning Fion* I. have juft 
now, in my hands , all that remain , of thofe 
compofitions ; but, unluckily for the anti- 
quities of Ireland , they appear to be the 
"Work of a very modern period. Every ftanza , 
nay almoft every line, affords ftriking proofs, 
that Aey cannot be three centuries old. Their 
allufions to the manners and cuftoms of the 
fifteenth century , ate fb many , that it is 
matter of wonder to me , how any one couli 
dream of their antiquity. They are entirely 
Mcm in that romantic tafte , which prevail- 
ed two ages ago. — Giants, enchanted caftles, 
Aw^th I palfreys ^ witches W magicians form 
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the vhole circle of the poet's invention. The 
celebrated Fion could fcarcely move from 
one hillock to another, without encounter- 
ing a giant , or being entangled in the circles 
of a magician. Witches , on broomflicks , 
were continually hovering round him , like 
crows 'j and he nad freed enchanted virgins 
in every valley in Ireland. In short, Fion ^ 
great as he was , pafTed a difagreeable life. 
— Not only had he to engage all the mif- 
chiefs in his own country : foreign armies 
^invaded him , aflifted by magicians and 
witches , and headed by Kings , as tall as 
the main-vnail for a firft rate. — It muft be 
owned , however , that Fion was not in* 
ferlor to them in height, 

A cbos air Cromleach j druim^ard » 
Cbos eile air Crom-meal dubfa , 
Thoga Fion le iamh mhoir 
An d'uifge o Lubhair na frutli. 

\6^ich one foot on Cromleach his brow » 
The other on Crommal the dark » 
Fioa took up with his large hand 
The water from Za^tfr of the ftrcamf. 

Cromleach and Crommal were two moun-^ 
.tains in the neighbourhood of one another, in 
Ulfter , and the river LuBar xzn through^ 
the intermediate valley. The .property of 
fuch a monfter as this Fion , I should norcr 
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have difputed with any nation. But the bard' 
hirofelf , in the poem, firom which the above 
quotation is UKen , x^des him to Scotland*^ 

PiOYf o AiHN 9 fiol aan laoich. 
Tiovfrom Albion » race of heroes l 

tTereir allowable to contradidl the authority 
of a bard , at this difhnce of time , I should 
have given as my opinion , that this enor« 
mous Fion was of the race of the Hiber- 
nian giants I of Ruanus , or fome other ce- 
lebrated name , rather than a native of Ca- 
ledonia , whofe inhabitants , now at leaO: » 
are not remarkable for their flature. 

KFion was fo remarkable for his flature,' 
his heroes had alfe other extraordinary pro* 
perries. In weight all the fons of flr angers 
yielded to the celebrated Ton-io61i and for 
hardnels of skull, and , perhaps , for thick- 
nefi too , the valiant Ofcar flood unrivalled 
and alone. Offian himfelf had many Angu- 
lar and leG; delicate qualifications , than play- 
ing on the harp ; and the brave Cuchullin 
was of fo diminutive a fize , as to be taken 
for a child of two years of age y by the 

figantic Swaran, To illuftrate this fubjeA, 
shall here lay before the reader , the hiftory 
of {bme of the Irish poems , concerning^ Fionr 
Mac Comnal, A tranflation of thc(e pieces , 
if well executed , might a&rd {atis&^on 
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to the public. But this ought to be the vork 
of a native of Ireland* To dra5»^ forth, from 
ob&urity , the poems of my ow^n countcy^ 
has afforded ample employment to me j be- 
fides , I am too diffident of my ow^n abi* 
lities , to undertake fuch a vork. A gentle- 
man in Dublin accufed me to the public , 
of committing blunders and abfurdiries , in 
iranflating the language of my own coun- 
try , and that before any tranAation of mine 
appeared (i). Hov^ the gentleman came to 

( I ) In Faylkncr's Dublin Jpurnal , of the i ft Decem- 
ber » 1761 y appeared the following Adv^rtifement: 

Speedily will be published » by a gentleman of 
this kiDgdom 1 who hath been , for fome time 
paft , employed in cranilating and writing Hillorical 
Kotes CO 

F I NG A L, A ? o EMr 

Originally wrote in the Irish or Erfc language. In the 
preface to which , the tranllator , who ii a perfea maftec 
of the Irish tongue , will give an account of the 
manners and cufloms of the aitient Irish or Scorch } 
and » therefore , mo/l humbly intrears the public , 
t9 wait for his edition » which will appear in a shore 
time f as he will fet forth all the blunders and abfur*^ 
dities in the edkion now printing in London , and 
shew the ignoraoice of the English tranflaror , in his 
knowledge of Irish grammar » not uadecftanding any 
pan of that accidence* 
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fee my blunders before I committed thei»5 
is not eafy to determine ; if it did not con-* 
elude ^ that, as a Scotchman , and , of courle 
defcendcd of the Milelian race , I might 
liave committed fome of thofe overiighcs , 
which y perhaps very unjullly y are iaid to 
be peculiar to them. 

From the whole tenor of the Irish poems, 
concerning the Fiona y it appears , that JFioa 
Mac Com/za/ flourished in the reign of Cor- 
mac , which is placed , by the univerfal con- 
fent of i\it fenac hies , in the third centilry. 
They even fix the death of Fingal in tne 
year i86, yet his (on Oifian is made co- 
temporary with St. Patrick , who preached 
the gofpei in Ireland , about the middle of 
the fifth age. OfHan , though , at that time, 
he mufl have been two hundred and fifty 
years of age , had a daughter young enougn 
to become wife to the faint. On account 
of this family connexion , Patrick of the 
Pfdlms y for fo the ^poftle of Ireland is 
emphatically called in the poems , took great 
delight in the company of Offian , and in 
hearing the great actions of his family. The 
faint fometimes threw off the auftcrity of 
his profeffion , drunk freely , and had his 
foul properly warmed with wine , in order 
to hear, with becoming enthufiafm, , the 
poems of his father-in-law. One of the poems 
begins with this piece of uTeful informacioa*. 
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Lo don rabh Padric na mhuc » 
Gun Sailm air uidh , ach a g6I , 
Ghluais> thigh OJftMn mhic Fhion , 
O fan leis bu bhinn a ghloir. . 

The title of t3»is poem is Teantack mor na 
Fiona. It appears to have been founded on 
the fame (lory with the 6attle of Lora , one 
of the poems of the genuine Oflian. The 
circumfcances and cataftrophe in both are 
much the fame ; but the Irish OJfidn dif- 
covers the age in which he lived , by an 
unlucky anachroniGn. Afcer defcribing the 
total route of Erragon , he very gravely con- 
cludes with this remarkable anecdote , that 
none of the iot cfcaped , but a fcw^ , vho 
Tt'ere allo^'cd to go on a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. This circumftance fixes the date 
of the compofition of the piece fome cen- 
turies after the famous croifade : for, it i$ 
evident , that the poet thought the time of 
the croifade fo antient , that he confounds it 
\»'ith the age of Fingal. — Erragon , in tbc 
Courfe of this poem , is often called , 

Kiogh Lochiin an do shioigh y 
King of Denmark of two nations p 

vhich alludes to the union of the kingdoms 
of Norvif'ay and Denmark , a circumftance 
vhich brings dovn t-ie date of the piece 
to an jera uot far remote. Modern , how- 
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ver , as this pretended Offian was , it is 
certain , he lived before the Irish had dr^sam- 
cd of appropriating Fioh , or Fingal , ta 
themfelves. He concludes the poem , witii 
ihis refledtion ^ * 

Ka fagba fe cbmhthr^m nflti n'armv 
£rragon Mac Annir nan l&nn glas- 
*^an n^ALBiN ni n* abairtair Tciath- 
Agus ghlaoice an n*'Fhiona aSk 

« Had Erragon ,fon of Annir of gfeatning 
fWords y avoided the equal conteft of arms ^ 
( fingle combat ) no chief should have afcer- 
wards been numbered in Albion, and the 
heroes of Flon should no mor« be nam<* 
cdr i> 

The next poem that falls under our ob^ 
iervacion is Catk-cabhra , or , The death of 
Ofcar, This piece is founded on the feme 
ftory which we have in the firft book of 
Temora. So little thought the author of Catk-* 
cabhra of making Ofcar his countryman , 
than , in the cour(e of two hundred lines , 
of which the poem condfls , he puts the 
following expreflfioa thrice in the mouth of 
ihe hero :: 

AtiiN an fa d'^roiha m'arach. — — * 
Auion wh$n I was b9ra and bred. 
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The poem contains almofl all the incidents 
in the firft book of Temora. In one cir- 
cumfhnce the bard differs materially from 
Oflian. Ofcar, after he was mortally wound- 
ed by Cairbar , was canied by his people 
to a neighbouring hill , which commanded 
a profped; of the Tea. A £eec appeared at a 
(defiance, and the hero exclaims with ^oy, 

Xoingeas mo sfaean-ath.iir at' in 
"S iad a tiachd le cabhair chugaia, 
O AiBiN na n* ioma fluaglw 

it It is the fleet of ray grandfather , coming 
with aid to our field , from Aibiom of many 
waves ! » — The teftimony of this bard is fiif- 
ficient to confute the idle fi^ons of Keating 
and OTlaherty ; for , though he is far frorai 
being antient , it is probable , he flourish- 
ed a foil cenFtury before thefe hrftorians. — • 
He appears , however , to have been a much 
better chriftian than chronologer \ for Fion^ 
though he his placed two centuries before 
St. Patfick, very devoutly recommends the 
foul of his grandfon to his Redeemer; 

Duart a Gkaribk Mac-Stam is another 
Irish poem in high repute. The grandeur of 
its images , and its propriety of fcntiment, 
might have induced me to give a tranflation 
©fit, had not I fome expeSations of feeing 
it ia the coIlefUoo ot the Irish Oflian s* 
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poems y promifed more than a year fince I 
to the public. The author descends fome^ 
times from the region of the fublime to Ioj»^ 
and indecent defcription ; the lad of vi/hich ^ 
the Irish tranflator , no doubt , wilt choo£e 
to leave in the obfcurity of the original.— 
In this piece Cuchuliin is ufed with very 
little ceremony , for he is oft called the dog 
of Tar a , in the county of Meath. This fe- 
vere title of the redoutable CuchulUn , the 
snoft renowned of Irish champions, proceed- 
ed from the poet*s ignorance of etymology. 
Cu , voice , or commander , fignifies alfo a 
dog. The poet chofe the laft , as the naofi. 
noble appellation for his hero* 

The fubje<[^ of the poem is the fame witli 
that of the epic poem of Fingal. GaribhMac 
Starn is the fame with Oflian's Swaran^ the 
ion of Starno. His fingle combats with , and 
his vidory over all heroes oflreland, excepting 
the celebrated dogofTara^ i. c. Cuchullin, 
afford matter fortwo hundred lines of tolerable 
poetry. Garibh*s progrcfe in fearch of Cuchul- 
lin, and his intrigue with the gigantic Emir-^ 
bragal , that hero's wife , enables the poet to 
extend his piece to four hundred lines. This 
author, it is true , makes Cuchullin a native 
of Ireland ; the gigantic Emir-bragal he calls. 
t\e guldlno flarofthe women df Ireland, The. 
property of this enormous lady I shall noc^ 
jdifpute with him » or any other. But , asLbfi 
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ipeaks \K^ith great tendernefs of the daughters 
-of the convent J and throws out fome hints 
againfl the English nation , it is probable 
he lived in too modern a period tp be in- 
timately acquainted with the genealogy of 
Cuchullin. 

Another Irish 0/fian , &r there were ma^ 
Ay , as appears from their difference in lan- 
guage and fenciment , {peaks very dosmati* 
cally of Flon Mac Comnal , as an Irishman* 
Little can be faid for the judgment of this 

?oet , and le(s for his delicacy of Centiment* 
'he hiftory of one of his eptfodes may , at 
once , fland as a (pecimen of his v^^ant of 
both. Ireland , in the days of Flon , happen* 
ed to be threatened with invasion , by three 

freat potentates , the kings of Lochlin>, 
wcden , and France. It is needle(s to infift 
upon the impropriety of a French invafion 
of Ireland \ it is luffiicient forme to be faithful 
to the language of my author. Fion , upon 
receiving intelligence of the intended inva^ 
fion 9 fent Ca-olt , OHian , and Ofcar , to 
vatch the bay, ia which , it was apprehend^ 
ed 9 the enemy was to land. 0(car was the 
worfb choice of a fcoat that could be made : 
for , brave as he was , he had the bad pro« 
perty of falling very often afleep on his pofl , 
nor was it poiGble to awake him, without 
cutting off one of his fingers , or dashing a 
large ftone agaiuft his head. When the eae? 
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my appeared , Ofcar , very nnforwnately J 
was aheep. OHian and Ca»olc confiiiced about 
the method of wakening him , and they , 
at laft 9 fixed on the ftone » as the kfs daa^ 
gerous expedient. 

Cun thog Caoilce a cbladi , nach gin , 
Agus a n* aighai* chiean gun bhuail ^ 
. Txi mil an tuUoch gun chci* , &c. 

m Gi-ok took up a heavy flone ^ and ftruck 
it againft the hero's head. The hill shoc^ 
for three miles , as the flone rebounded and 
rolled away. » Ofcar rofe in wrath , and his 
£ither gravely defired him to fpend his rage 
on his enemies, which he did to £b good 
purpofe , that he fingly routed a whole wing 
of their army. The confederate kings ad*", 
▼anced , notwithftanding , till they came to 
a narrow pafs , pofleiTed by the celebrated 
Ton-io&l. This name is very fignificant of 
the fingular property of the nero who bore 
it. Ton-io£d, tnough brave, was fo heavy 
and unwieldy , . tliat , when he fat down., 
-it took the whole force of an hundred men 
to fet him uprijght'on his feet aeain. Luck- 
ily for the prefonration oflreljmd, the hero 
happened to be flanding when the enemy 
;^peared , and he gave u> good an account 
of them, that Fion^ upon his arrival, found 
little to do , but to divide the fpoil among 
his fbldiexs. 
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All thefc extraordinary heroes , Fion , Ot 

lan , Ofcar and Ca-olc ^ (ays the poet p 

Siol £t.xNoa gorm linn. 
The fins of Ekih ofblueJUcU 

Neither shall I much dispute the matter 
rith him t He has mycon(ent alfb to appro- 
priate to Ireland the celebrated Ton-iofai. 
[ shall only &y, that they are different perfons 
xom tho(e of the £une name , in the Scotch 
poems ; and that « though the fhipendous 
iralour of the flrft is fo remarkable , they 
liave not been equalhr lucky w'ith the latter , 
in their poet. It is tomev^hat extraordinary ^ 
that Fioiiy who \iyti Comt ages before St. 
Patrick , fwears like a Very good chiiiliaa; 

Ait an Dia do chum gach bdfe* 
By Cod y who shaped every cafe, 

[t is worthy of being remarked, diat, in 
the line quoted, Oman, who lived in Sc* 
Patrick's days, feems to have underftood 
fomethine of the English, a language not 
then fubhfting. A perfon , more fangaine 
for the honour of bis country than I am , 
might argue, from this circumftance, that this 
pretendedly Irish Odian was a native of Scot* 
land 5 for my countrymen are univerfally 
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allowed to have an exclufive right to the 
iedond-fight. 

From the inftances given , the reader may 
form a compleat idea otthe Irish compofitions 
concerning the Fiona, The grcateft part of 
them make the heroes of Fion , 

Siol Albin a n'nioma caoile. 

The race ofkLzxoH ofmanyfirths^ 

The reft make them natives of Ireland. But J 
the truth is , that their authority is of little 
confeauence on either fide. From the inftan- 
ces I have given « they appear to have been 
the work of a very modern period. The 
pious ejaculations they contain , their allu- 
lions to the manners of the times, fix them 
to the fifteenth century. Had even the authors 
of thefe pieces avoided all allufions to their 
own times , it is impoflible that the poems 
could pafs for antient , in the eyes of anv 
perfon tolerably converlant with the Irish 
tongue. The idiom is fo corrupted and fo 
many words borrowed from the English , 
that that language muft have made confide* 
table progrefs in Ireland before the poems 
were writ. 

It remains now to shew , how the Irisk 
bards begun to appropriate Offian and his 
heroes to their own country. After the 
English conqueft, many of the natives of 

Ireland, 
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Ireland , avcrfe to a foreign yoke , cither 
adually were in a ftate of hoftility wich 
the conquerors , or ac leaft , paid little 
regard to their government. The Scots , 
in thofe ages, were often in open war^ 
and never in cordial friendship with the 
English. The fimiJarity of manners and lan- 
guage, the traditions concerning tlieir com- 
mon origin, and above all; their having ta 
do with the fame enemy, created a free and 
friendly intercourfe between the Scottish and 
Irish nations. As the cudom of retaining 
bards and fenachies was common to both; 
Co each , no doubt , had formed a fyftem of 
hiftory , it matters not how mucn foevet 
fabulous , concerning their re(pe£live origiiu 
It was the natural policy of the times , to 
reconcile the traditions of both nations to- 
gether , and , if podible , to deduce them 
from the fame original flock. 

The Saxon manners and language had ^ 
at that time, made great progreCs in the 
fouth of Scotland. The antient language, 
and the traditional hiflory of the nation , 
became confined entirely to the inhabitants of 
the Highlands , then fallen , from feveral 
concurring circumflances , into the lafl degree 
of ignorance and barbarifm. The Irish , who, 
for fome ages before the conqueft , had 
pofleffed a competent share of that kind of 
learning, which then prevailed in Europe, 
Vol. UL C 
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found it no diificult matter to jmpo(e tlieiir 
ov/n fidUons on the ignorant Highland 
fenachies , by flattering the vanity of the 
Highlanders , with their long lift of Here- 
monian kings and heroes , they , without 
contradiction , ailumed to themfelves the 
charadber of being the mother- nation of the 
Scots of Britain. At this time, certainly , was 
eflablished that Hibernian fyflem of the ori- 
ginal of the Scots , which afterwards > for 
V'ant of any other , was univerfally received. 
The Scots of the low-country , who , by 
loling the language of their anceftors, loft, 
together with it , their national traditions , 
received , implicitly , the hiftory of their 
country , from Irish refugees , or from 
Highland fenachies , perfuaded over into 
the Hibernian fyftem. 

Thefe circumftances are far from being 
ideal. We have remaining many particular 
jtraditions, which bear teftimony to a faft, 
of itfelf abundantly probable. What makes 
|he matter inconteftible is, that the antient 
traditional accounts of the genuine origin 
of the Scots, have been handed down without 
interruption. Though a h^ ignorant fena-' 
chies might be perluaded out of their own 
opinion, by the Cnoothnefs of an Irish tale, 
it was impoffible to eradicate , from among 
the bulk of the people , their own national 
traditions. Thele traditions afterwards fo 
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much prevailed , that the Highlanders conti- 
nue totally unacquainted v/ith the pretend«« 
ed Hibernian extract of the Scots nation. 
Ignorant chronicle writers , Grangers to the 
antient language of their country , prcfervcJ 
only from falling to the grounds To impr^ 
bable a ftory. 

It was, during the period I have mentioned,' 
that the Irish became acquainted with, and 
carried into their count^^f the compofition? 
OfOflian. The fcene of many of the pieces 
being in Ireland, fuegefted firft to them a 
hint, of making both heroes and poet native j 
of that Ifland. In order to do this effeftually , 
they found it neceffary , to rejcdV the genuine 
poems , as every line was pregnant with 
prQofs of their Scottish original, and to drefi 
up a fable , on the fame fubjcdl , in their own 
language. So ill qualified , however , were 
their bards to e£Fe6hiate this change, that 
amidft all their defires to make the Fiona 
Irishmen, they every now and then call them 
Sioi Albin. It was, probably , after a fuccet 
fion of fome generations, that the bards had 
effrontery enough to eftablish an Irish genea* 
logy for Fion , and deduce him from the 
Miiefian race of kings. In fome of the oldeft 
Irish poems, on the fubjeft, the grca:-grand- 
fether of Fion is made a Scandinavian; and 
his heroes are often called Siol Lochlin na 
^EUM^ i* £• the race of Lochlin of wounds. 

C ij 
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THe only poem that runs up the faniily of 
Fion to Nuades Niveus , king of Ireland , is 
evidently not above a hundred and fifty years 
old 5 for if I miftakc not , it mentions the 
Earl of Tyrone , fo famous in Elizabeth's 
«ime» 

This fubje£l , perhaps , is purfued further 
than it deferves ; but a difcuflion of the preten- 
tions of Ireland to O fli an , was become in'fb me 
xneafure neceifary^^he Irish poems^ concern* 
ing the Ficz/za, should appear ridiculous , it is 
tut jufticp to obferve , that they are fcarcely 
inore fo than the poems of other natioiis , ac 
that period. On other fubjeds, the bards of 
Ireland have difplayed a genius worthy of 
any age or nation. It was , alone , in matters 
of antiquity, that they were monftrous in 
their fables. Their love-fonnets , and their 
elegies on the death of perfons worthy or 
renowned, abound with fuch beautifiil fim- 
plicity of feAtime^t^ and wild harmony of 
plumbers, that they become more than an 
attonement for their errors , in every other 
l^ecies of poetry. But the beauty of .ihefe 
pieces , depend fo much on a certain curiofa 
felkitas of expreffion in the original , that 
they muft appear much to diftdvantage ia 
tapthet language* 
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ARGUMENT to Book I. 

Cairhar^ the fon of Borbar-duthul » lord of 
Atk I in Cetmaught , the moft potent chief 
of the race of the Firholg , having mur^ 
dered^ at Temora the royal palace » Cor» 
jnac the fon of Artho , the young king of 
Ireland s ufurped the throne^ Cormac was 
lineally defcended from Conar the fon of 
Trenmor^ the great^grand-father ofFingalp 
^^^g of thofe Caledonians who inhabited 
the weftern coaft of Scotland. Fingal re^ 
fented the behaviour ofCairbar^ and refoU 
ved to pafs over into Ireland, with an 
army J to re-eftablish the royal family on 
the Irish throne. Early intelligence of his 
defigns coming to Cairbar j he ajfembled 
fome of his tribes in Vlfter ^ and^ at the 
fame time ^ ordered his brother Cathmor to 
follow him fpeedily with an army , from 
Temora, Such was the fituation of affairs 
when the Caledonian fieet appeared on tht 
coaft of Ulfter. 

The poem opens In. the morning* Cairbar is 
reprefented as retired from the reft of the 
army y when one ofhisfcouts brought him 
news of the landing of Fingal • He ajfembles 
a council of his chiefs* Foldath the chief 
of Moma haughtily defpifss the enemy ^ 
and is reprimanded warmly by Malthos. 
Cairbar^ after hearing their debate , orders 
a feaft to be prepared^ to which ^ by his 
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bard Olla , he invites Ofcar the foil of 
Ojjian ; refblving to pick a quarrel with, 
that hero j and Jo have fome pretext for 
killing him, Ofcar came to the feaft ; the 
quarrel happened ; the followers of both 
fought , and Cairbar and Ofcar fell by 
mutual wounds. The noife of the battle 
reached Fingal's army. The king came on , 
to the relief of Ofcar , and the Irish fell 
hack to the army of Cathmor , who was 
advanced to the banks of the river Lubar^ 
en the heath of Moilena, Fingal , after 
mourning over his grandfon^ ordered Ullin 
the chief of his bards to carry his body 
to Morven , to be there interred* Night 
coming on , Althan ^ the fon of Conachar^ 
relates to the king the particulars of the 
murder of Cormac. Fillan , the fen pf 
Fingal , is fent to obfcrve the motions of 
Cathmor by night , which concludes the 
aiiion of the firfi day. The fcene of this 
book is a plain , near the hill of Mora , 
which rofe on the borders of the heath 
cf Moilena t in Uifier^ 
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I 

HE blue waves of Ullin roll in liglifj 
: green hills are covered with day. Trees 
ce their dusky heads in the breeze. Grey 

) The firft book of Tcmora made its appearance 
:hc collcdion of Icfler pieces , which were 
oined to the epic poem of Fingal. V^'hen thae 
r^ion was primed , little more than the opening 
he prefent poem came, in a rtguiar connection ^ 
ly hands. The fecond book, in particular, was 
imperfeft and confufed. By means of my 
ids , I coUefted fince all the broken fragments 
'emora , that I formerly wanted ; and the Aor^ 
he poem , which was accurately preferved .b/^ 
y , enabled me ta reduce it into that order in 
:h it now appears. The title of Epic was impofed 
the poem by myfeif. The technical terms of 
:ifm were totally unknown to Offian. Born in 
iftant age , and in a country remote from the 
i of learning , his knowledge did not extend 
3reek and Roman literature. If therefore , in 
form of his poems , and in feveral palTages of 
di^ion , he refembU-s Homer , the fimilarity 
\ proceed from nature, the original from whicb 

C T 
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torrents pour their noify dreams. — Two 
green hilU, with aged oaks, furroun4 a 
narrov^ plain. The blue courfe of a flream is 

both drew their ideast It is. from this confidecation 
ihat I have avoided , in this volume , to give 
parallel pafTages from other authors « as I had done, 
in fome of my notes , on the former collcftion of 
OfHan's poems. It was far from my intention to 
raife my author into a competition with the cele- 
brated names of antiquity. The extensive field of 
renown affords ample room to all the poetical merit 
which has yet appeared in the world , without over- 
turning the charader of one poet , to raife that of 
another on it* ruins. Had Oflian even' fu^erioc 
inerit to Homer and Virgil , a certain partiality , 
•rifing from the fame defervedly bcftowed upon 
them by the fandiion of fo many ages , would make 
us overlook it , and give them the preference. Tho* 
their high merit does not (land in need of adven- 
titious aid, yet it mud be acknowledged, that it 
is an advantage to their fame , that the poderiiy 
of the Greeks and Romans , eicher do not at all 
txii\ , or are not now objeds of contempt or envy 
CO the prefent age. 

Tho' this poem of Oifian has not perhaps all the 
wnlnutia , which AriAotle , from Homer , lays down 
as necefTary to the condud of an epic poem , yet , 
it is prefumed , it has all the grand eifentials of the 
epopoca. Unity of time , place , and idtion is 
jsrcfcrved throughout. The poem opens in the midft 
of things', what is necelTary of preceding tranfadioni 
to be known » is introduced by epifodes afterwards j 
not formally brought in , but fcemingly ri/ing im- 
mediately from the fituation of affairs. The cir- 
cumdances are grand , and the di£^ion animated > 
neither defcending into a cold meaanefs j &0S 
fwelling into ridiculous bombail» 
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tKere ; on its banks flood Cairbar ( I ) of 
Atha.— His fpear fupports the king : die red 
eyes of his fear are fad. Cormac rifcs in his 
foul , with all his ghaftly vounds. The grey 
form of the youth appears in darknefs; blood 
pours from his airy fides. — Cairbar thrice 
threw his (pear on earth ; and thrice he 
ilroked his beard. His fleps are short; he 
often flops : and tofles his finewy arms. He 
is like a cloud in the defart, that varies its 
form to every blafl : the valleys are fad 
around, and fear , by turns, the shove^er. 

The king, at length, refumed his foul,' 
and took his pointed fpear. He turned his 

. Th; reader will find fome alterations in the dii^ion 
of this book. Thefe are drawn from more corre^ 
copies of the original which came to ray hands , 
fince the former publication. As the mod part of 
the poem is delivered down by tradition , the text 
ts fometimes various and interpolated. After com- 
paring the different readings , I always made choice 
of that which agreed belt with the fpittc of the 
context. 

(i) Cairbar, the fon of Borbar - duthul , wat 
defcendcd lineally from Larthon the chief of the 
Firbolg , the firft colony who fettled in the fouth 
of Ireland. Th2 Gael were in poflcllion of the 
northern coad of that kingdom , and the iirft 
inonarchs of Ireland were of their race. Hence 
arofc thofc differences between the two nations » 
vhich terminated , at laft , in the murder of 
Cormac , and the ufurpation of Cairbar , lord of 
Acha , who i;s mentioned in this place.. 

Cyj 
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eyes to Moi-lena. The feouts of blue ocean 
came. They came with fteps of fear, and 
often looked behind. Cairbar knev/ that the 
mighty were near , and called his gloomy 
chiefs. 

The founding fteps of his, warriors came. 
They drew, at once, their fwords. There 
Morlath (i) ftood with darkened face. 
Hidalla's long hair (ighs in wind. Red-hatred 
Cormar bends on his fpear, and rolls his 
fide-long-looking eyes. Wild is the look of 
Malthos from beneath two shaggy brows. 
^-Foldath ftands like an oozy rock , that 
covers its dark fides with foam. His fpear 
3S like Slimora's fir, that meets the wind of 
heaven. His shield is marked with the ftrokes 
of battle; and his red eye defpjfes danger, 
Thefe and athoufand other chiefs furrounded 
car- borne Cairbar , when the (cout of ocean 
came, Mor-annal, from ftreamy Moi-lena» 

(i) M6r-lath, great in the day of battle. Huiana*^' 
mildly looking hero, Cor-mar, expert at fea, Maldr 
«>s , flow to jpeak. Foldach , generous, 

Foldath , who is here ftrongly marked , make* 
a great figure in the fcquel of the poem. His fierce , 
uncomplying charafter is fuftained rhroughout. He 
feems , from a parage in che fecond book , to have 
been Cairbar's greateft confident , and to have had 
a principal hand in the confphracy againft Cormac 
king of Ireland. His tribe was one of the moft 
conddecable of the race of the f irbolg. 
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— His eyes hang forward from his fece, his 
lips are trembling , pale. 

Do thexhiefs of Erin ftanJ, he faid , filent 
as the grove of evening? Stand they, like 
a filent wood , and Fingal on the coaft? 
Fingal, die terrible in battle, the king of 
flreamyMorven. — Haft thoufeen the warrior? 
faid Cairbar with a figh. Are his heroes many 
on the coaft ? Lifts he the fpear of baule i Or 
comes the king in peace I 

In peace he comes not , Cairbar. I have 
feen his forward fpear ( i ). It is a meteor 
of death : the blood of thoufands is on its 
flcel. — He came firft to the shore, ftrong 
in the grey hair of age. Full rofe his finewy 
limbs, as he ftrode in his might. That (word 
is by his fide ^ which gives no fccond (.%) 

(i) NTor-annal here alludes to the particular ap- 
pearance of Fingal's fpear. — If a man , upon 
his firl^ landing in^ a flrange country , kept the 
peine of his fpear forward , it denoted in thofe 
days that he came in a hoftile .manner, and ac 
cordingly he was treated as an enemy i if he kept 
the point behind him , it was a token of friendship , 
and he was immediately invited to the feaft, ac« 
cording to the hofpitality of the times. 

(t) This was the famous fword of Fingal , made 
by Luno , a fmith of Lochlin , and after him 
poetically called the fort of Luno : it is faid of this 
fword , that it killed a man at every ftrokc •, and* 
that Fingal never ufed it but in times of the greateft 
danger. 
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vound. His shield is terrible, like the bloody 
moon afcending thro* a ftorm. — Then came 
Ofllan king of fongs ; and Morni's fdn , the 
firft of men. Connal leaps forv^ard on hi£ 
ipear : Dermid fprcads his dark-brown locks. 
— Fillan bends his bow , the young hunter 
of ftreamy Moruth (i). — But who is ihac 
before them , like the dreadful courfe of a 
ftream ! It is the Ton of O/fian , bright between 
his locks. His long hair falls on his back.— 
His dark brows are half inclofed in fteel. His 
fword hangs loofe on his (ide. His Q>ear 
glitters as he moves. I fled from his terrible 
eyes , king of high Tcmora I 

Then fly, thou feeble man, (aid Foldath 
in gloomy wrath : fly to the grey flreams of 
thy land , fon of the little foul ! Have not 
I feen that Ofcar? I beheld the chief in war. 
He is of the mighty in danger : but there 
are others who lift the fpear. — Erin has many 
(bns as brave, king of Temora of Groves ! 
Let Foldath meet him in the flrength of his 
courfe, and ftop this mighty ftream.—My 
(pear is covered with the blood of the valiantj 
niy shield is like the wall of Tura. 

(i) In fomc traditions Fergus the fon of Fingal ; 
and Ufnotb chief of Etha , immediacel/ follow 
Fillan in the lift of the chiefs of Motven ; but af 
they are not afterwards mentioned at all in the 
poem , I look upon the whole fentence to be an 
interpolaiioa p and have therefore reje^ed it. 
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Shall FolJath (i) alone meet tKe foe? 
replied the dark-browed Malthos. Are they 
not numerous on our coaft , like the waters 
of many ftreams ? Are not thefc the chiefs 
who vanquished Swaran , when the fons of 
Erin fled? And shall Foldath meet their 
braveft heroes? Foldath of the heart of pride ! 
take the flrength of the people ; and lee 
Malthos come. My {word is red with flaughter, 
but who has heard my words ( i ) ? 

Sons of green Erin , faid Hidalla ( 3 ) , 
let not Fingal hear your words. The foe 
might rejoice , and his arm be ftrong in the 
land. — Ye are brave , O warriors , and like 
the ilorms of the dcCirt ; they meet the rocks 
without fear, and overturn the woods. — But 
let us move in our ibrcngth, flow as a gathered 

(i)Theoppo{irc charaftersof Foldath and Malth- 
os are (Irongly marked in rubfcquenc parts of the 
poem. They appear always in oppoHtion. The feuds 
between their families, which were the fource of 
their hatred to one another , are mentioned ia 
other poems. 

(1) That IS , who has heard my vaunting ? He 
intended the expredion as a rebuke to the felf- 
praife of Foldath. 

(3) Hidalla was the chief of Clonra « a fmall 
diftria on the banks of the lake of Lego. The 
beauty of his petfon , his eloquence and genius for 
poetry arc afterwards mentioned* 
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cloud. — ^Thcn shall the mighty tremble; the 
ipear shall fall from the hand of the valiant. — ! 
We fee the cloud of death, they will (ay, while 
shadows fly over their £ace. Fingal will 
mourn in his age , and fee his flying fame.— 
Th^ fteps of his chiefs will ceafe in Morven ; 
the mols of years shall grow in Selma. 

Cairbar heard their words, in (Hence, like 
the cloud of a shower : it Hands dark on 
Cromla, till the lightning burfts ics fides: 
the valley gleams with red light ; the fpirits 
of the ftorm rejoice. — So flood the filenc 
king of Temora j, at jengph his words arc 
heard. 

Spread the feaft on Moi-Iena : let my 
hundred bards attend. Thou, red-hair'd OUa, 
take the harp of the king. Go to Ofcar 
chief of fwords , and bid nim to our feafl* 
To-day we fcaft and hear the fong ; tormorrow. 
break the (pears. Tell him that I have raifed 
the tomb of Cathoi ( i ); that bards have fung 

(x) Cathoi the Ton o£ Maronnan » or Moran , 
was murdered by Cairbar , for his attachment to 
the family of Cormac. He had attended Ofcar *ta 
the war of Tnls-thona , where they contrafted a 
great friendship^ for one another. Ofcar immediately 
after the death of Cathoi , had fenc a formal 
challenge to Cairbar , which he prudently declined , 
\mt conceived a fecret hatred agatnft Ofcar , and 
bad beforehand contrived ra kilf him at the feait^ 
€0 which he here iayiret him* 
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to his ghoft, — Tell him that Cairbar has heard 
his fame at the ftream ofrcfoundingCarun (i), 
Cathmor (2.) is not here , Borbar-duthurs 
generous race. He is not here with his 
thoufands , and our arms arc vp^eak. Cathmor 
is a foe to ftrife at the feaft : his foul is bright 
as that fim. But Cairbar shall fight with Ofcar, 
chiefs o£ the woody Temora ! His words 
for Cathol were many 5 the wrath of Cairbar 
burns. He shall fall on Moi-lena: my fame 
shall rife in blood. 

(i) He alludes to the battle of Ofcar agamll 
Caros , king of ships ; who is fuppofcd to be the 
fame with CarauHus the ufurper. 

( i) Carhmor , great in battle , the Con of Borbar- 
duthul , and brother of Cairbar king of Ireland, 
bad f before the iniurrcclioji of the Firbolg , pailed 
over inro Inis-huna , firppofed to be a part of 
Soiuh-Btirain , tu alHil Con mor king of that place » 
againft his enemies. Cathmor was fucccfsful in the 
war , but , in th^: coui fe of it , Connior was either 
killwd , or di;:d a narural death. Cairbar , upon 
intelligence of the defi^ns of Fingal to dethrone 
him , had difpatche^ a. melT-ngcr for Cathmor , 
who returned into Ireland a few d;iys before the 
opening of the pot'mj. 

Cairbar here takes advantage of his ' brother's 
abfencc , to perpetrate his ungen;;rous dcdgns againft 
Ofcar ; for the noMe fpiric of Cathmor , ha.i he 
been prefent , would not have permitted the laws 
of that hofpitality, for which he was fo renowned 
hhnfclf, to be violated. The brothers form a 
contraft : wc da not deteft the mean foul of Cairbar 
more , than we admire the dilijtticrefted and gcnerom 
miud of Cathmor. 
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Their faces brightened round with joy. 
They fpread over Moi-lena. The feaft of 
shells is prepared. The fbngs of bards ari(e. 
We heard ( i ) the voice of joy on the coaft : 
we thought that mighty Cathmor came. 
Cathnior the friend of ft range rsi the brother 
of red- haired Cairbar. Their (buls were not 
the (ame. The light of heaven was in the 
bofom of Cathmor. His towers lofe on the 

(i) Fingal's army heard the joy that was in 
Cairbar^s camp. The charadtet given of Cathmor is 
Agreeable to the times. Some , through oftentailon » 
iwere hofpirable j and others fell naturally into a 
cullom handed down from their anceftors. But 
what marks ftrongly the chara^er of Cathmor, is 
Ws avcrfion to praifc *, for he is rcprefenred to dwell 
in a wood to avoid the rhanks of his giieAs i which 
is ftill a higher degree of generoflty than that of 
Axyius in Homer : for the poet does not fay, but 
the good man might , at the head of his own cable , 
have h( ard with plcafure the praife bellowed on 
bim by the people he entertained. 

No nation in the world carried hofpitality to a 
greater length than the antient Scots. It was even 
infamous, for many ages, in a man of condition , 
to hare the door of his houfe shut at all , lest, 
as the barHs exprefs it » the stb.akgeb. should 

COME AVD BEHOLD HIS CONTRACTED SOUL. SomC 

©f the chiefs were pollefled of this hofpirable dif- 
poHcion to an extravagant degree; and the bards, 
perhaps upon a fclfish account , never failed to 
recommend it , m their eulogiums. Cean^uia' nd 
dai* , or the point to which all the roads of the 
Jirangers lead ^ was an invariable epithet given by 
them to the chiefs > on the contrary » they diilin- 
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banks of Atha : feven paths led to his halls. 
Seven chiefs flood on the paths , and called 
the Granger to the feaft ; but Cathmor dw elc 
an the wood to avoid the voice of praife. 

Olla caroe w'Jth his fongs. Ofcar went to 
Cairbar's feaft. Three hundred warriors flrode 
along Moi-lena of the flrcams. The grey dogs 

giiished the inhofpitable by the tide of the cloud 
Hvhieh the flr angers shun. This laft however was Co 
Uncomrtion , chat in all the old poems I have ever 
met wich , 1 found but one man branded with this 
ignominious appellation ; and that , perhaps « only 
founded upon a private quarrel , which fubfifted 
between him and the patron of the bard , who 
-wrote the poem. 

\re have a ilory of this horpitable nature, handed 
down by tradition , concerning one of the firft 
Earls of Argyle. This nobleman , hearing that an 
Irishman , of great quality , intended to make him 
a vifit , with a very numerous retinue of his f«iends 
and dependants , burnt the caftle of Dunora , the 
feat of his family , left it should be too fmall to 
entertain his guefts , and received the Irish in tcntf 
on the shore. Extravagant as this behaviour might 
fcem in oar days , it was admired and applauded 
in thofe rimes of hofpiraliiy, and the Earl acquired 
confiderahle fame by it , in the fongs of the bardi. 

The open communication with one another y 
vhich was the confcquence of their hofpitaiity , did 
not a little tend to improve the underftanding and 
enlarge the ideas of the antient Scots. It is to thii 
caufe , we mud attribute that fagacity and fcnfe , 
%rhlcb the common people t in the highlands. 
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bouncied on the heath , their howling reached 
afar. Fingal faw the departing hero : the foul 
of the king was fad. He dreaded Cairbar's 
gloomy thoughts , amidft the feaft of shells. 

My Ton raifedhigh the (pear of Gormac: 
an hundred bards met him withfongs. Cairbar 
qoncealed v/ith {jniles the death that was dark 

poifefs , ftfU , in a, degree fuperior even to th« 
vulgar of more polished coui^irics. When men arc 
crowded together in great cities , they fee indeed 
many people , but arc acquainted with few. They 
naturally form themfelves imp fmali focieiies, and 
their knowledge fcarce extend? beyond the alley or 
llreet they live in : add to this tjiat the very em- 
ployment of a mechanic rends to contrad^ the mind. 
The ideas of a peafant are ftill more confined. His 
knowledge is cifcumfcriBed within the compafs of 
fl few acres j or, at moft, extends no further than 
the neareft market-town. The manner of life among 
the inhabitants of the highlands is very diflferenc 
from thcfe. As their fields are barren , they have 
fcarce any dbmeftic employment. Their time is 
fpent therefore in an cxtenfive wildernefs , where 
rhcy feed their cattle , and thefe , by flraying fat 
and wide , carry their keepers after them , at times, 
to all the difFerent fettlements of the ctans. There 
they arc received with hofpitality and good cheer, 
>^hich , as they tend to cfifplay the minds of the 
hofts , afford an opportunity to the guefts to make 
their obfcrvations on the difFerent charafters of 
men ; which is the true fource of knowledge and 
acquired fenfe. Hence it is that a common highlander 
is acquainted with a greater number of charadcrs » 
than any of bis owa tank Living ia the mofl populoui 
ciries. 
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in his {bul. The feaft is (pread, the shells 
refound : joy brightens die face of the hoft. 
But it was like the parting beam of the fun , 
V'heii he is to hide his red head in a florm* 

Cairbar rofe in his arms ; darknefi gathered 
on his brov^. The hundred harps cealed ac 
once. The clang (i) of shields was heard. 
Far diftant on the heath Olla raifed his 
fong of voe. My fon knew the fign of death ^ 
and riling feized his fpear. 

Ofcar I faid the dark-red Cairbar , I behold 
Ae fpear {^) of Inisfail. The fpear of 
•Temora ( 3 ) glitters in thy hand , fon of 

(1) Vhen a chieFwas decermincd to kill a perfoJI 
already in his power , it was ufual to (ignify chat 
his' cCeath was intended , by rhe found of a shield 
(Iruck with chc blunt end of a fpear ; ac the famo 
time chac a bard ac a diltance raifed the deaek-fongm 
A <:ctemony of another kind was long ufod in 
Scotland itpon fuch occasions. Every body hat 
beard that a bull's head was ferved up to Lord . 
DougUs in the callle of Edinburgh > as a ceccain 
fignal of his approaching death. 

(i) Cormac , the fon of Arch , had giVcn the 
fpear , which is here the foundacion of the quarrel , 
CO OCcar,'when he came to congratulate him , upon 
^waran^i being expelled from Ireland. 

t. 

(3) Ti m or- rath , the houfe of good fortune , the 
name of the royal palace of the fupretnc kings of 
IceUod. 
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woody Morven I It v^as the pride of an 
Hundred ( i ) kings , the death of heroes of 
old. Yield it , fon of Offian , yield it to 
^ar-borne Cairbar* 

Shall I yield, Ofcar replied , the gift of 
Erin's injured king : the gift of fair-haired 
Cormac , when Ofcar fcattered his foes ! I 
came to Cormac*s halls of joy, when Swaran 
fled from Fingal. Gladnefs rofe in the face 
of youth : he gave the (pear of Temora. 
Nor did he give it to the feeble , O Cairbar, 
neither to tne weak in fouL The darkneft 
of thy face is no florm to me ; nor are thine 
eyes the flames of death. Do I fear thy clang- 
ing shield? Tremble I at Olla's fong? No': 
Cairbar , frighten the feeble 3 Ofcar is a 
rock. 

And wilt thou not yield the (pear ? replied 
the rifing pride of Cairbar Are thy words 
fo mighty, becaufe Fingal is near? Fingal 
with aged locks, from Morven s hundred 
groves ! He has fought with little men. But 
hemuil vanish before Cairbar, like a thin 
pillar of mift before the winds of Atha (z). 

• (i) Hundred here is an indefiuice number, ind 
is. only intended to exprefs a great many. It v/ai 
probably the hyperbolical phrafes of bards , that 
gave the firfl hint to the Irish Sinachies to place 
the origin of their monarchy in fo remote a period ^ 
as they have done, 

(x) Atha , shallow river : the name of Cairbar'* 
feat iu Coniiaugbt. 
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Were he who fought with little men , 
near Atha's darkeningxhief: Acha's darkening 
chief would yield green Erin his rage. Speak 
not of the mighty , O Cairbar! but turn thy 
(word on roe. Our ilrength is equal : but 
Fihgal is renowned ! the firft of mortal men! 

Their people (aw the darkening chieft. 
Their crowding fleps are heard around. Their 
eyes roll in fire. A thoufand fwords are half 
unsheathed. Red-haired Olla raifed the fong 
of battle : the trembling joy of Ofcar's foul 
arofe : the wonted joy of his foul, when 
Fingal's horn was heard. 

Dark as the fwelling wave of ocean before 
the rifing winds , when it bends its head 
near a coaft , came on the hoft of Cairbar. 
• — Daughter of Tofcar ( i ) ! why that tear? 
He is not fallen yet. Many were the deaths 
of his arm before my hero fell I — Behold 
they fall before my fon like the groves in 
the defart , when an angry ghoft rushes 
through night , and takes their green heads 
in his hand I Morlath falls : Maronnan dies : 
Conachar trembles in his blood. Cairbar 
shrinks before Ofcar's fword , and creeps 
in daiknefs behind his (lone. He 'lifted the 

(i) The poet means Malvina, ths daughter of 
Tofcar , to whom he addrcflcs that part of the 
poem , which .relates to the death of Ofcat hoc 
lover. 
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fpear in fecret, and pierced my Ofcar's fide. 
He falls forward on his shield : his knee 
fuflains the chief. Buc flill his fpear is in his 
hand. — See gloomy Cairbar ( i ) falls \ The 
Aeei pierced his fore^head, and divided his 

(i) The Irish hiftorians place the death ct 
Cairbar , in the latter end of the third «ntury : 
they fay, he v-as killed hi battle againfl Ofcar the 
fon of Ollian , buc deny that he fell by his hand. 
As they have nothing to go upon but the traditions 
of their bards , the trandator thinks that the account 
of OiTian is as probable : at the worfi> it is hue 
oppoHug one tradition to another. 

It is , however , certain , that the Irish hiftorians 
difguifc , in fome meafure * this part of their hiftory. 
An Irish poem on this fubjed^ , which , undoubEedly, 
was the fource of their inforniai;^on , concerning 
the battle of Gabhra , where Cairhar fell , is juft 
cow in my hands. The circumftances arc lefs to 
the difad vantage of the chara^er of Cairbar, than 
thofe related by Oflian. As a tranHation of rhe 
poem ( which , tho' evidently no very antienc 
compofition , does not want poetical merit ) would 
extend this note to too great a length > I shall only 
give the ftory of it, in brief, with fome cxtrafti 
from the original Irish. 

Ofcar 9 fays the Irish bird , was invited to a 
feaft « at Temora , by Cairbar king of Ireland. A 
difpute arofe between the two heroes , concerning 
the exchange of fpears , which was ufually made , 
between the guefts and their hoft , upon fuch oc- 
caHons. In the courfe of their altercation , Cairbar 
faid , in a boaftful manner , that he would hunt 
on the hills of Albion > and carry the fpoils of 

red 
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red hair behind. He lay , like a shattered 
rock , which Crorala shakes from its shaggy 
fide. But never more shall Ofcar rife ! he 
leans on his bofly shield. His (pear is ia 
his terrible hand : Erin*s fons ftood diftanc 
and dark. Their shouts arofe, like crov^ded 
ftreams j Moi-lena echoed wide, 

ic inro Ireland > iu fpice of all the efibrcs of itl 
inhabicancs. The original words are j 

Briathar buan (in j Briarhar buaii 

A bheireadh an Caitbre rua* , 

Gu ruga* fe fealg , agus creach 

A h*A L B I M an la'c na mhaireach. 

Ofcar replied , tliat , the next day , he himfctf 
would carry into Albion the fpoils of the five 
provmces of Ireland ; in fpice of the oppodcion o£ 
Caitbar. 

Briathar eile an aghai' &n 
A bheirea* ap t^Ofcar^ og, calm^ 
Gu'n tugadh fe fealg \agus creach 
Do dh^A L B I K an la*r na mhaireach » && 
Ofcar , in confequencc of his threats , begun to lay 
waile Ireland i but as he returned with the fpoil into 
"Ulfter, through the narrow pafs of Gabhra (Caoil' 
^hlen-Ghabhra ) he was met , by Cairbar , and a 
battle enfued , in which both the heroes fell by 
mutual wounds. The bard gives a very curious lill 
of the followers of Ofcar , as they marched to 
battle. They appear to have been five hundred in 
number , commanded , as the poet exprelTes it , by 
five heroes of the blood of kings. This poem mention* 
Fingal , as 'arriving from Scotland , before Ofcac 
died of his woundst 

Vol. in. o 
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Fingal heard the found ; and took his 
father's ^$ar. His fleps are before us on the 
heath. He fpoke the words of woe. I hear 
^hc noife of war. Young Ofcar is alone* 
Rife , fons of Morven j join the hero's fword. 

OfHan rushed along the heath. Fillaa 
bounded over Moi*Iena. Fineal ftrode ia 
*liis 'ftrcngth , and the light or his shield is 
terrible. The fons of Erin faw it fardiftant; 
they trembled in their fouls. They knew 
that the wrath of the king arofe : and they 
forefaw their death. We firft arrived ; we 
fought; and Erin's chiefs wiihftood our rage* 
"But when the king cam€, in the found of 
his coui-fe , what heart of ftecl could fland i 
Crin fled over Mol-lena. Death purfued their 
flight. 

We faw Ofcar on his shield. Ve faw his 
blood around. Silence darkened every face. 
E^ch turned his back and wept. The king 
'ih-ove to hide his tears. His grey beard 
'whiftled in the wind. He bent his head above 
tis fon. His words were mixed with /ighs. 

And art thou fallen, 0(car, in the midft 
"iof thy courfe? the hean of the aged beats 
:Jover thccl He fees thy coming wars. The 

wars which ought to come he lees, but they 
-j>rc vcut off from thy Ame. When shall joy 

4v^eijl at Selma ? When shall grief depart 
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from Morven ? My fons fall by degrees : 
Fingal shall be the lad of his race. The 
fame which I have received shall pafs swzy : 
my age will be without friends. I shall fie 
a grey cloud in my hall : nor shall I hear the 
return of a fon, in the midft of his founding 
arms. Weep , vc heroes of Morven i never 
mote shall Ofcar rife 2 

And they did weep , O Fingal j dear\ra9 
tbc hero to their fouls. He went out to battle, 
and the foes vanished \ he returned , ia 
peace , amidft their joy. No father mourned 
his fon flain in youth ; no brother his bro- 
ther of love. They fell , without tears , for 
the chief of the people was low ! Bran ( i ) 
IS howling at his feet : gloomy Luath is fad , 
for he had often led them to the chacc j to 
the bounding roe of the dqfart. 

When Ofcar faw his friends around) his 
breafft'arofe with fighi.' — The gtoans, he 
(aid , of aged chien , the howling of my 
dogs , the (udden burfts of (bngs of grief, 
Lave melted Ofcar's foul. My foul , that 
never melted before; it was like the ilecl 
of my fwordv — Offian , carry me to my 

(i) Brab was one of Fin|;dl*s dogt. -— — He w«f 
fo remarkable for his fteernefs , that the poet , in 
a piece which is ^ not juft oow ia .the iranflitor'i 
hands , has given hira the fame properties wirf^ 
Virgirs CamiUa. Bran iignifies a moumdin'Jhctim. 

DJj 
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hills ! Raifc the ftoncs of my reno\rn« Place 
the horn of the deer , and my fword within 
luy narrow dwelling. — The torrent hereafter 
may raife the earth : the hutiter may find 
the fteel and fay , « This has been Ofcar's 
Cwotd, » 

And failed thou , fon of my fame i Ani 
shall I never fee thee , Ofcar ! When others 
hear of their fons , I shall not hear of thee. 
The mofs is on thy four grey ftonesj the 
mournful wind is there. The battle shall be 
fought without him : he shall not purfue the 
dark-brown hinds. When the warrior returns 
from battles, and tells of other lands; I 
have feen a tomb , he will fay » by the 
roaring itream , the dark dwelling of a chief. 
He fell by car-borne Ofcar , the firft of 
inortal men. — I, perhaps, shall hear hi^ 
voice J znd a beam of joy will rife in my 
Toul*. 

The night vould have defcendeJ in 
forrow, andmorning returned in the shadovr 
pf grief: our chiefs would have ftood like 
cold dropping rock$ on Moi-lena, and have 
forgot the war, did not the king di(per(e 
his grief, and raijTc his mighty voice. The 
chiefs, as new-wakened from dreams^ lift 
up their -heads' around^ 

Hov long on Moi-lena shall we weep; 
ct |>oui our tears in Ullin } The mighty 
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will not return. Ofcar shall not rife In his 
flreugth. The valiant mufl fall one day , and 
be no more knov/n on his hills. — Where 
arc our fathers , O warriors ! the chiefs of 
the limes of old? They have fet like (hrs 
that have shone ; wc only hear the found 
of their praife. But they were renowned in 
their day , the terror or other limes. Thus 
shall we paft , O warriors ! in the day of 
our fall. Then let us be renowned when we 
may ; and leave our fame behind us , like the 
laft beams of the fun, when he hides hit 
red head in the weft. 

Ullin, my aged bard ! take the ship of 
the king. Carry Ofcar to Selma of harps. 
Let the daughters of Morven weep. We 
shall fight ill Erin for the race of fallen 
Cormac. The days of my years begin ta 
fail : I feel the weaknefs of my arm. My 
Others bend from their clouds , to receive 
their grey-haifd fon. But , before I go hence , 
one beam of fame shall rife : fo shall my 
days end , as my years begun , in fame : 
my life shall be one flream of light to bards 
or other times.. 

Ullin rais'd his white fails : the wind of 
the fouth came forth. He bounded on the 
waves towards Selma. — (i) I remained in 

(i) Th€ poet fpcakj ia his owq per fon. 

D iij 
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my grirf, but my words v^ere not heard. — • 
The feall is fprcad on Moi-lena : an hundred 
heroes reared the tomb of Cairbar : but no 
jfong is raifed over the chief : for his foul 
had been dark and bloody. The bards re- 
membered the fell of Cormac I what could 
they fay in Cairbar's praife? 

The night came rolling down. The light 
of an hundred oaks arofe. Fingal fat beneath 
a tree. Old Altlian ( i ) flood in the midft. 
He told the tale of fallen Cormac, Althaa 
the fon of Conachar, the friend of car-borne 
Cuchullin : he dwelt with Cormac in windy 
Temora , when Semo*s fon fought with 
generous Torlath. — The tale of Althan was 
mournful , and the tear was in his eye. 

(i) The fetting fun was yellow on Dora (j). 
Grey evening began to defcend. Temora's 
woods shook with the blaft of the unconftanc 
wind. A cloud, at length, gathered in the 
veft, and a red ftar looked from behind its 

(0 Althan , the fon of Conachar , was the 
chief bard of Arth king of Ireland. Afccc the death 
of Arth , Althan attended his fon Cormac , and 
was prefcnt at his death. ■ He had made his 
cfcapc from Cairbar, by the means of Cathmor^ 
and coming to Fingal , related , as bece^ the death 
of his mafler Cormac, 

(i) Althan fpeaks. 

( J ) Doira , the woody fide of a mountain ; it if 
faece a 1^11 in the neij^hbouLh^od of Temora, 
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edge. — I ftood in the \rood alone » and fav^ 
a ghofl on the darkening air* Hi& (Icide e^^ 
tended from hill to hill : his shield vp^as (Um 
on his fide. It was the fon of Semo : I kne^ei; 
the warrior's face. But he pafled away in his 
blaftj and all was dark around. — My (but 
was fad. I went to the hall of shells. A 
thoufand lights arofe : the hundred bardi 
had flrung the harp. Cormac ftood in 
the niidft , like the morning ftar , when it 
rejoices on the eaflern hill, and its young 
beams are bathed in showers. — The (word 
of Artho ( I ) was in the hand of the king; 
and he looked with joy on its polished duds ; 
thrice he (trove to draw it , and thrice he 
failed; his yellow locks are (pread on his 
shoulders : his cheeks: of youth are red.^ 
mourned over the beam of youth , for he 
was foon to fee. 

Althan ! he faid, with a Cniley haft thoti 
beheld my father? Heavy is the fword of the 
ling , furely his arm was ftrong. O that I 
were like him in battle , when the rage of 
his wrath arofe I then would I have met , 
fike CuchuIIin, the car-borne fon of Cant^la ! 
But years may come on , O Althan ! and my 
^m be ftrong. — Haft thou heard of Semo'a 
fon , the chief of high Temora ? He might 
bave returned with his fame; for he promife<I 

. (i) Arth or Artho , the father of Cormac king 
•f Ireland. 

D iv 
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fo return to-night. My bards wait him with 
{bngs'i my feafl is fpread in Temora. 

I heard the king in filcncc. My tears began, 
to Row. I hid them with my aged locks 3 but 
ie perceived my grief. 

Son of Conachar ! he faid , is the king of 
Tura ( I ) lo>»'? Why burfts thy (igh in fecretJ 
And why defcends the tear ? — Comes the car- 
borne Torlath ? Or the found of the red- 
haired Cairbar ? — They come I — for I behold 
thy grief. MofTy Tura*s king is low I — Shall 
I not rush to battle ? — But I cannot life the 
fpear !— O had mine arm the ftrength of 
CuchuUin, foon would Cairbar fly, the fame 
of my fathers would be renewed j and the 
deeds of other times 1 

He took his bow. The tears flow down,' 
from both his (parkling eyes. — Grief faddens 
round : the bards bend forward, from their 
hundred harps The lone blaft touched their 
trembling firings. The found (i) is fad and 
low. . 

(i) CuchuUin is called the king of Tura from a 
taftlc of that name on the coaft of Ulfter , where 
he dwelt , before he uncitttook the management of 
the af&irs of Ireland , in the minority of Cormac. 

(1) The prophetic found , mentioned in other 
poems y which the harps of the bards emitted before 
the death of a per Ton worthy and renowned. It is 
here an omen of the death of Cormac, which j, 
Ibou alter, followed. 
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A voice is heard at a diftance, as of one 
in grief; it was Carril of other times, who 
came from dark Sliinora ( i ). — He told of 
die death of Cuchullin , and of his mighty 
deeds. The people were fcattered round his 
lomb : their arms lay on the ground. They 
had forgot the wdi , for he ^theit fire , was fecii 
no more»> 

But who, fiid the foft- voiced Carril, come 
like the bounding roes? their ftatureis like th^ 
young trees of the plain, growingin a shower: 
—Soft and ruddy are their cheeks ; but fearlefe 
fouls look forth from their eyes. — Who buc 
che fons of Ufiioth (i), the car-borne chiefs 

(i) Slimora 9 a hill in Connaught, near vihicli 
Cuchullin was killed. 

fi) Ufnoth chief of £tha » a diftrift on the 
^eftern coaft of Scotland , had three fons , Nathos » 
Althos and Ardan , by Slif[^ma the flfter of Cuchul- 
Rn. The three brothers, when very young , wcte 
fent over to Ireland by their father , to ham the 
ufc of army under their uncle , whofc military 
fame was very great in tha^ kingdom. They had 
juft arrived in Uiftcr when the news of Cuchullin-| 
death arrived. Nathos , the eldeft of the three 
brothers., took the command of Cuchullin's army » 
and made head agaihfl Cairbar the chief of Atha* 
Cairbat having , at laft , murdered young king 
Cormac, ar Temora , the army of Nathos sHiFied 
ildes, and the brothers were obliged to return into 
Ulfter , in order to pafs over into Scotland. Th^ 
fequel of their mournful ftory is iclated > at large y 
in the poem of Dat-thula» 

D V 
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ofEclia?The people rife on every fide, like 
the ftrengck of aa half- extinguished fire , 
when the winds come , fuddea , from the 
defart,oo their rullling wings. — The libund 
of Caithbac's ( i ) shield was beard. The 
berocs faw Cuchullin ( 2 ) in Nachos. So 
Tolled his iparkling eyes : his fleps were fuck 
on heath. — Battles are fought at Lego : the 
(word of Naihos prevails. Soon shalt thou 
behold him in thy balls, king of Temora of 
iGroves \ 

I And foon may I behold the chief! replied 
the blue-eyed king. But my foul is fad foe 
Cuchullin; his voice was pleafant in mine 
ear. — Often have we moved, on Dora, ta 
the chace of the dark-brown hinds : his bow 
was unerring on the mountains, — He (poke 
of mighty men. He told of the deeds of my 
£v^ers; and I felt my joy. — But fit thou at 
fhe feaft, O bard^ I have often heard thy 
voice. Sing in the praife of Cuchullin; and 
of that nughty ftranger ( 3 ). 

Day rofe an woody Temora, with all the 
beams of the eaft. Trathln came to the hall , 

' (i) Caichbaic was grandfachct to Cuchullin s and 
liis shield was made ufc of to alarm his poftcrity 
CO the battles of the family. 

(%) That is , they faw a mamfeft likenefs between 
the perfoQ of Natbos and Cuchullra. 

(3} Natbos the fon of UfAotb* 
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the Con of old GcUama ( i )• — I behold , he 
faid , a dark cloud in the defart , king of 
Innisfail! a cloud it fccmed at firft, but nov 
a croud of men. One (Irides befote them in 
his ftrcngth; his red hair flies in wind. Hi^ 
shield glitters to the beam of the eaft. His 
Jpear is in his hand. 

Call him to the feaft of Temora, replfed 
fhe king of Erin. My hall is the houle of 
ftrangers , fon of the generous Gellama ! — 
Perhaps it is the chiet of Etha, coming in 
the found of his renov/n. — Hail , mighty ( i ) 
ftranger , art thou of the friends of Cormac ? 
— But Carril, he is dark, and unlovely; and 
he dravfs his fwor(J. Is that the fon of 
Ufnoth , bard of the times of old } 

It is not the fon of Ufnoth ,. faid Carril ^ 
but the chief of Atha. — Why comeft thou 
in thy arms to Temora , Cairbar of the 
gloomy brow ? Let not thy fv/ord rife againft 
Gormac. Whither doft thou turn thy fpeed? 

He pafled on in his darknefs, and feized the 
Jiand of the king. Cormac forefaw his death ^ 
and the rage of his eyes arofe. — Retire, thou 
gloomy chief of Atha : Nathos comes v/hh 
battle. — Thou art bold in Cormac's hall , for 
his arm is weak. — The fvK'ord entered the? 

(i) GcaUlamha, white-handed. 

(i) From this exprcflion , wc undcrftand , th4C 
Catirbar had entered the palace of Temora, in the 
jnidA of Cormac's fpeecb* 

D vj 
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fide of ilie king: he fell in the halls of his 
fathers. His fair hair is in the dud. His blood 
is fhaoking round. 

And art thou fellen in thy halls (i), O (oq 
ofnobleArtho?The shield ofCuchullin was 
not near. Nor the (pear of thy father. Mourn- 
ful are the mountains of Enn, for the chief 
of the people is lov! — Bleft be thy foul, 
O G>rmac I thou art darkened in thy youth. 

My \rords came to the ears of Cairbar, 
and he clofed us (x) in the midfl of darkness* 
He feared to ftretch his fword to the bards (3)0 
though his foul was dark. Long had we pined 
alone : at length y the noble Cathmor ( 4 ) 
came.— He heard our voice from the cave ; 
lie turned the eye of his wrath on Cairbar. 

Chief of Atha! he faid, how long wilt thou 

(i) Alchan fpcaks. 

(t) That is % himfelf and Catril , as ic afterwardf 
. appoars. 

. (3) The perfons of the bards were fo facred , 
that even he , who had jufl murdered his fovereign, 
ieaxed to kill them. 

(4) Cathmor appears the fame diftiterefted hero 
upon every uccafion. Hit humanity and generofityi 
were unparalleled : in short , he had no Fault , buc 
too much attachment to Co bad a brother as Cairbar. 
His family -connedioa with Cairbar prevails , as 
fae expreiTcs it , over every other confidcration , and 
snakes him engage in a war » of which he did not 
approve. 
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paiQ my {bul ? Thy heart is like the rock 
of the defart 5 and thy thoughts are dark. — 
Bat thou art the brother of Cathmor,and he 
will fight thy battles. — But Cathmor's foul 
is not like thine, thou feeble hand ofvar! 
The light of my bofom is ftained with thy 
deeds : the bards will not fmg of my renown* 
They may fay , « Cathmor was brave , buc 
he fought for gloomy Cairbar. » They will 
pafs over my tomb in filence : my fame shall 
not be heard. — Cairbar I loofe the bards i 
they are the fons of other times. Their 
voice shall be heard in other years j aftct 
the kings of Temora have failed. — 

We came forth at the words of the chieC 
We {kw him in his ftrength. He was like thy 
youth , OFingal, when thou firft didftlift the 
ipear.— His face was like the plain of the fun, 
when it is bright : no darknefs travelled over 
his brow. But he came with his thoufands 
to Ullin; to aid the red-haired Cairbar : and 
now he comes to revenge his death , O kin^ 
pf woody Morven I' — 

And let him come , replied the king ; 1 fove 
VL foe like Cathmor. His foul is great; his arm 
is ftrong, his battles are full of fame. — Bur 
the little foul is a vapour that hovers round, 
the marshy lake : it never rifes on the green 
hill, left the winds should meet it there : its: 
dwelling is in the cave , it fends fortk ihc: 
dart of death. 
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Our young heroes , O warriors , are like 
llie renow'n of our fathers. — They fight in 
youth ; they fall : their names are in the fong. 
ringal is amidfl his darkening years. He 
muit not fall, as an aged oak, acrofs a fecrec 
ftream. Neark are the fleps of the hunter, as it 
lies beneath the wind. « How has that tree 
fellcn? » He, whiftling, ftrides along. 

Raife the Cong of joy, ye bards of Mor-* 
ven, that our fouls may forget the pad.— 
The red ftars look on us from the clouds ,> 
and filcntly defcend. Soon shall the grey 
beam of the morning rife , and shew us the 
foes of Cormac. — Fillan ! take the fpear of 
the king J go to Mora's dark-brown fide. Let 
thine eyes travel over the heath, like flames 
of fire. Obferve the foes of Fingal, and the 
courfe of generous Cathmor. I hear a diflant 
found, like the falling of rocks in thedefart. — 
But ilrike thou thy shield , at times , that they 
may not cmnc through night , and the fame 
of Morven ceafe, — I begin to be alone, my 
£bn, and I dread the fall of my renown. 

The vorce of the bards arofe. The king 
leaned on the shield of Tre'nmor. — Sleep 
defcended on his eyes; his future battles toic 
in his dreams. The hoft are deeping around. 
Dark-haired Filtan obferved the foe. His 
fteps are on a diftatu hill : wc hear, at times, 
his clanging shield. 
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This hook opens , we may fuppofe > about 
midnight^ with afoliloquy ofOjfian^ who 
had retired y from the refi of the army , 
to mourn for his f on Ofcar, Upon hearing 
the noife ofCathmors army approaching ^ 
he went to find out his brother Filiate , 
who kept the watch » on the hill of Mora , 
ia the front of Fiogats army. In the 
converfadon of the brothers > the epifods 
ofConar^ the fori ofTrenmor^ who was 
the firfi king of Ireland , is introduced , 
which lays open the origin of the contefts 
between the Ca'el and Firbolg y the two 
nations who firfi pojfejfed themfelves of 
that Ifland, Ojfian kindles a fire on Mora ; 
upon which Cathmor dejifted from the 
defign he had formed of furprifing the 
army of the Caledonians. He ^ calls a 
council of his chiefs ; reprimands Foldatk 
for advifing a night-attack y as the Irish 
army were fo much fuperior in number to 
the enemy. The bard Fonar introduces the 
fiory of Crothar y the anceflor of the king, 
which throws further light on the hi fiory 
of Ireland , and the original pretenfions 
of the family of Atha ^ to the throne of 
that kingdom. The Irish chiefs lie down 
to reft t and Cathmor himfelf undertakes 
the watch. In his circuit , round the army^ 
he is met by OJpan, The interview of 
the two heroes is defcribed. Cathmor 
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obtains a promife from OJJian , to order 
a funeral elegy to he fung over the grave 
of Cairbar y it being the opinion of the 
times , that the foals of the dead could 
not be happy , till their elegies were fung 
by a bard. Morning comes, Cathmor and 
OJfian part ; and the latter , cafually 
meeting with Carril the fon of Kinfcna , 
fends that bard, with a funeral fongy ra 
the tomb of Cairbar^ 
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( I ) r ATHER of heroes, Trenmor ! dvellefi 
of eddying winds I where the dark-red courfe 
of thunder marks the troubled clouds ! Open 
thou thy flormy hidls , and let the bards of 
old be near : let them draw near , with their 
fongsand their half viewlefs harps. No dwel- 
ler of mifty valley comes j no hunter unknowa 

(i) Ad ^refles to the fpirics of dcccafed warriors 
are comjTion > in the conipoficions of OfCan. He , 
however , cxprcfles rhsm in fuch language as prevencf 
all fufpicion of his paying divine honours to the 

dead , as was ufual among other nations. From 

the fequel of this apolh'ophe y it appears , that 
Oflian had retired from the reft of the army to 
mourn, in fecrct, over the death of his fon Ofcar. 
This indirecl method of narration has much of 
the nature of the Drama , and is more forcible 
than a regular hiftorical chain of circumftauces. The 
abrupt manner of 0£an may often render him 
obfcure to inattentive readers. Thofe who retaia 
his poems 9 on memory , feem to be fenfiblt* of 
this i and ufually give the hiftory of the pieces 
nunutely^ before they begin to repeat the poetry » , 
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at his ftreams ; but the car-borne O&ar from 
the folds of war. Sudden is thy change, my 
ion , from what thou wert on dark Moi-lena ! 
The blaft folds thee in its skirt, and ruflles 
along the sky, 

Doft thou not behold thy father, at the 
ftream of night ? The chiefs of Morven fleep 
fer-diflant. They have loft no fon. But ye 
have loft a hero, Chiefs of ftreamy Morven S 
Who could equal his ftrength , when bartle 
rolled againft his fide , like the darknefs of 
crowded waters ? — Why this cloud on 
Oflian's foul ? It ought to burn in danger. 
Erin is near with her hoft. The king of 
Morven is alone. — Alone thou shalt not be , 
jiny father, while I can lift the fpear, 

I rofe, in my rattling arms. I liftened CO 

Tho* this boot has licttc adion , ir is not ther 
Icaft important pare of Tcmora, The poet , in feveral 
cprfodes , runs uj) the caufc of the war to the very 
fourcc. The firft population of Ireland , the wart 
between the two nations who originally pofTefTcd 
that iHand , its firft race of kings, and the rcvo- 
lurions of its government , are important fa^s , 
and arc delivered by the poet , with fo little mix- 
ture of the fabulous , that one cannot help preferring 
his accounts to the improbable fi&ions of the 
Scorch and Irish hiflorians. The Mileiian fables of 
thofe gentlemen bear about them the marks of a 
lare invention. To trace their legends to their 
fource would be no difficult task ', but a difquificioa 
of chit ibtt would ezcead this note coo Ut*^ 
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the vf^ind of night. The shield of Fillan (i) 
is not heard. I shook foe the Con of FingaL 
Why should the foe come, by night j and 
the dark-haired warrior fail ? — IDiftant , 
fullen murmurs rife : like the noife of the 
iake of Lego , when its waters shrink , in 
the days of froft , and all its burfting ice 
refounds. The people of Lara look to hea- 
ven, and forefee the ftorm. — My fteps are 
forward on the heath : the fpear of Ofcar 
in my hand. Red ftars looked from night. — 
I fiw Fillan (ilcnt before me , bending 
forward from Mora's rock. He heard the 
shout of the foe y the joy of his foul arofe* 

( X ) NTc underftand , from the preceding book , 
that Cathmor was near wirh an army. 'When Cairbar 
msi$ killed , the tribes who attended him fell back 
CO Cathmor ', who , as it afterwards appears , had 
<aken a refoliicion to furprize Fingai by night. Fillan 
was difpatched to the hill of Mora > which was 
in the trout of the Caledonians , to obferve the 
motions of Catlimor. Li this fituation were affairs 
when Oilian , upon hearing the noife of the approach- 
ing enemy , went to find out his brother. Theic 
converfacion naturally introduces the cpifode , 
concerning Conar the f(»n of Trenmor the h>A Irish 
monarch , which is Co neceflary to the underflanding 
the foundation of the rebellion and ufurpation of 

Cairbar and Cathmor. Fillan was the youngeft 

of the fons of Fingai , then living. He and fiofmiu p 
mentioned in the battle of Lora^ were the only 
children of the king , by Clacho the daughter of 
Cathulla king of Inis-totc , whom he had taken to 
wife 9 after the death of Kos-crana , the daughter 
of Cocmac Mac-Coaat kiog of Itelaiid. 
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He heard my founding tread j and turned 
his lifted (pear. 

Conaeft thou, fon of ni^ht, in peace ? Or 
doft thou meet my wrath? The foes of Fingal 
are mine. Speak , or fear my fteel. — I ftand, 
not in vain , the shield of Morven's race* 

Never roayft thou ftand in vain, (on of 
blue-eyed Clatho. Fingal begins to be alone ; 
darknefs gathers on the lad of his days. Yet 
be has two ( i ) fons who ought to shine in 
var. Who ought to be two beams of light ^ 
near the ileps of his departure. 

Son of Fingal, replied the youth , it is not 
long fince I raifed the fpear. Few are the 
maj^s of my fword in battle, but my foul 

( I ) That 4s , two Tons in Ireland. Fergus , the 
fecond fon of Fingal , was , at that time ,' on an 
expedition , which is mentioned in one of the 
Jefler poems of 0(Can. He » according to fome 
traditions , was the auceftor of Fergus , the fon 
of Ere or Atcath , commonly called Fergus the 
fecond in the Scotch hiftories. The beginning of the 
reign of Fergus , over the Scots , it placed , by the 
snoil approved annals of Scotland , in the fourth 
year of the fifth age : a full century after the death 
of Oflian. The genealogy of his family is Recorded 
thus by the highland SenachUs \ Fergus Mnc-Jlecath 
^ae-Ch^ngael ^MacFergus , Mae^FiongaelfHibttai* s 
i, e. Fergus the fon of Arcath , the fon of Conga! , 
Ae fon of Fergus , the fon of Fingal the vi^r'tous. 
This fubjeft is treated more at large , in the dif- 
fcccacion prefixed to- the poem. 
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is fire. The chiefs of Bolga ( i ) crowd 
around the shield of generous Cachmor. 
Their gathering is on that heath. Shall my 
ileps approach their hoft ?I yielded to Ofcar 
alone , in the flrife of the race, on Cona. 

Fillan , thou shalt not approach their hoft ; 
nor fall before thy fame is know^n. My name 
is heard in fong ; when needful I adrance.— 
From the skirts of night I shall view their 
gleaming tribes. — Why , Fillan , didft thou 
u>eak ot Ofcar , to call forth my figh ? I muft 
forget ( X ) ^hc warrior , till the ftorm is 

( X ) The fQUthcrn parrs of Ireland went , for 
iTonie time, under the name of fiolga, from the 
fir-bolg or Beig* of Britain, who fettled a colony 
there. Bolg fignifies a ^aiver, from which proceed* 
Fir-bolg , i. e, bow'men ; fo called from their ufing 
bows , more chaA any of the neighbouring nations* 

( 1 ) It is remarkable , that , after this pafTage , 
OCcar is not mentioned in all Temora. The (ituations 
of thechara6bers who ad in the poem are fo inteieftingy 
chat others , forei^ to the fubje&y could not be 
introduced with any l^iftre. Tho' the epifode « which 
follows , may feem to iflow naturally enough from 
the conrerfation of the brocbers, yet I have shewn , 
in a preceding note , and , more 'zt lai^e , in the 
diflertation prefixed to^ this colledion, that the 
]^oet hid a farrher defiga in view^ It is highly 
^obable, tho' rhe Irish annulilbdo not a^gree wkh 
Offian in other particulats , that rtic Conar here 
raentiouHd k the ISnme with 4helr Couar-mSr , i. «• 
Conor the great , whom they place in the £ril ccatury. 
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rolled away. Sadnefs ought not to dwell in 
danger, nor the tear in the eye of war. Our 
fathers forgot their fallen fons , till the noife 
of arms was paft. Then forrow returned to 
the tomb, and the fong of bards arofe. 

Conar(i) was the brother of Trathal,firft of 
mortal men. His battles were on every coafl". 
A thoufand ftreams rolled down the blood of 
his foes. His fame filled green Erin , like a 
pleafant gale. The nations gathered in UUin, 
and they bleffed the king of the race of their 
fathers, from the land of hinds. 



( 1 ) Conar , the fitft king of Irclancl , was the 
foQ of Trenmor, the- great-grand- father ofFingal. 
Ir was on account of this family-connedion , that 
Fingal was engaged in fo many wars in the caufc of 
the race of Conar. Tho* few of the actions of 
trenmor are mentioned in Oflian's poems , yet , 
from the honourable appellations beflowed on him , 
.we may conclude that he was , in the days of the 
poet , the moll renowned name of antiquity. The 
moft probable opinion concerning him is , that he 
was the firft , who united the tribes of the Caledonians, 
and commanded them , in chief, againfl the incur^ons 
of the Romans. The genealogies of the North have 
traced his family far back , and given a lift of his 
anceftors to Cuanmor nan Ian , or Conmor of the 
fwords , who according to them • was the firft who 
croffed the great fea , to Caledonia , from which 
circumftance his name proceeded , which iignifics 
Great ocean. Genealogies of fo ancient a date^ 
however ^ are little to be depended upon. 
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The chiefs (i) of the fouch were gathered, 
in the darknefs of their pride. In the horrid 
cave of Moma, they mixej their fecret words. 
Thither often , they faid , the (pirits of cheii: ' 
fathers came 'y shewing their pale forms from 
the chinky rocks , and reminding them of the 
libnor of Bolga.— Why should Conar reiga^ 
the fon of ftreamy Morven } 

They came forth , like the flreams of the 
defart , with the roar of their hundred tribes* 
Conar was a rock before them : broken 
they rolled on every fide* But often they 
returned , and the Ions of Ullin fell. The 
king ftood, among the tombs of his warriors, ' 
and darkly bent his mournful face. Mis foul 
was rolled into itfelf ; he marked the place, 
where he was to fall; when Trathal came, 
in his ftrength , the chief of cloudy Moiven. 
—Nor did he come alone 5 Colgar (i) wzi 

( I ) The chiefs of the Fir-bolg who pofTefleci 
themfelvcs of the fouth of Ireland , priory perhaps » 
CO the fecclemenc of the Cael of Caledonia , and th« 
Hebrides, in Ulder. From the fequel, ir appears 
that the Fir-l»olg were , by much , the moft powerful 
nation; and it is probable tliat the Cab'l mujl havdl 
fubmitted to them , had they nor received fuccouri 
from their mother-country ^ under the command 
o£ Conar. 

(1) Co\%-ti.fierc€ly''loo1dng warrior. Sulln-corma i 
Hue eyes* Colgar was the eldeft of the fons of 
Trathal : Comhal , who was the father of Fin gal , 
wrai very young when the prefenc expedition to 

Vou m. E 
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at his fide ; Colgar (he fon of the king aoi 
^ whice-bofomed SoUn-coruia. 

As Trenmor ^ cloathed with meteors i 
^efcends from the halls of thunder, pouring 
die dark ftorm before hini, over the troubled 
fca:fo Colgar dcfcendedto battle , and v/a(i 
ted the echoing field. His father rejoiced 
9ver the hero : but an arrow" came. His 
tomb was raifed, withput a tear. The king 
was to revenge his fon. — Me lightened 
forward in battle, till Bolga yielded at hec 
(Ireams. 

tThen peace returned to the land , and his 
t>Iue waves bore the king to Morven : thea 
he remembered his fon, and poured the 
filent tear. Thrice did the bards, at Ae cave 
pf Furmono , call the foul of Colgar. They 
called him to the hills of his land ; he heard 
them inhismift. Trathal placed his fword in 
the cave I ^{ J^e fpirit or his fon might re^ 
joice> 

ireland happened. It is reraarkaMc , that, of all his 
^occflors, the poet makes the lea/l mention of 
Comhal » which » probably « proceeded from the 
unfortunate life and untimely death of that hero* 
Irom fome paffagcs , concerning him , we leam , 
indeed , that he was brave , but he wanted condud, 
and , as OiCan exprefles it , his foul was dark. Thit 
impartiality , with refpeft to a chara&eifo near him , 
jce^As h<UM>ur oa the poec 



^-it^l Gdlgar, foil of TWithal, {aU Fitlaa^ 
thou wert renov^'ned 4n ybudil But the kin^ 
lath not marked my fword, bright-ftreaming 
^ri ih^ fieid. I go forth with the crowd : 1 
-return , without my fame.— But tke foe ap*- 
-ptoacheis, Offian. I hear thek murmar od 
;*c^hclath. The found of Ihfeit ftcps is likfc 
^thunder , in the b6fora* of the gro«h4, vl^hctt 
^the rocking hitis shake their grovel, and ndC 
^4)lai[V pours froto d)e darkened sky. ^ ' 

Sudden I turned on my (pear \ and raiKeS 
the flame; of an oak oii; high. I^ (psea^ 
it large, on Mora's wind. Cathmor flopt in 
his courfe.— Gleaming he j^bbd , jike a rock; 
■on whofe fides, arc thc^ w^nderin 2 of 
blaftsi which feize its echoing flr^aflasatxl^ 
clothe them ov^r ^ith'icel So ftop3. thcr 
friend |(.z) of ftr^ger^^ TT^a^ vf^inds i*ft^hig 

( I ) The poet begins here to matlc ftrongly. tjioi 

chara^er oFFHlan , who is to make fo great a! 

figure ih the fequel p( the poemf He has the impa« 

' tience ,' the ambition ^ud fire which are pecuUac 

to a young hero. Kindled with the fame of Colgar » 

! he forgets ^is untimely fall.— ^-r-JFrom FillaQ*s ex- 

' preflions in this paHa^e > it would Jfeeni » that ha 

. ifvas ne^eded by Fii^gal, on accouxit of his youth. 

(i) Cathmor is diftinguished , by this honourr 
able title , on account of his genero0cy to Grangers, 
which was fo great as to be remarkable eycn in thof* 
days of hofpitaUty, 
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^avy locks ., T^ovl fire jchc '^all^ft> of th^ race 
pi Erin, kij^g of ftrcan^y AiKalV : • . f > 

Firft of bards , faid Qithmor , Fopar ( ii) , 
call .the chiefs of . EriQ...GaU red -badri 
iCprflnar , d^rkrbrpwed MiiUl^S , the fide-loqg- 
Ipok^pg gloom ipf Mai-ojo^ru Lit.ttip ; pwj^ 
of Eplaatji appear >, ?l^eiredTrolUng;_^yPjj(^f 
jr.urlotho.. Nor . l^: T^i^A '■. h<? f^rgPt y ibis 
voice , In danger^ ^s ;,iil^€eth^ fowad;,0fra 
shower , ' vhen it falls in (he biaili^d vale , 
near Aiha's failing flreanu , - ,'• 

They ciame , in their clanging arms. They 
teht forward to" his voiced, as if a (pirit of 
their fathdri Ipok;^ from a^cloud of Oight.-^ 
iJreadful sh6ne. they tb the^.riglit j. like the -fall 
pf the ftream' ^fBrUino (*%' i^heh the metedr 

{i).P6ndr ,' tfie fMan cffi/ig* iJcfbr'c the intfodd^- 
Cioii of Chriilianicy a name was noc impofed upon 
^7 pecfoQ ,. till he had. diilinguished hirnfdf by 
ibrae remarkable adion , from whnch his name 
should be deriyed. Hence iris that the names m 
the poems df oAian , fiiit fo yrdl ^ith thp charaftcts 
of tiic; perfons whp i>:ar ;theih. . ^ ' ^ 

( a ) Brumo was a place of worship f Fihg. h* 6» ) 
in Craca , which is fuppofed to be oiie of th; ifles 
o^ Shetland r It i»as thought y chat the JTpirits of 
the deceafed haunted it, by night, which adds 
pnore terror to. th; defcripiioR intcod^iced hci:^. Thg 
horrid circle of Brtimo , where ^ often y they faid , th* 
'^hofls of the dfad howled round the jtone of fear » 
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ligbtsck/befolxi tliQ 4bt^tly 'flhrngiBr. fifiddw 
idling y^hcikc^s- in ioA journey >: And looks 
up for t&e iteam of dbien&am* ; . 

, ■ • • ' • ■ f ■ 

( » ) Wliy delights FoldatK, faid the king; 
to peurlthie Uood of foNsa; by nig(lt^ Faili 
bis artxi in battlev. *n' the beaftis of day ? FcvK 
aire^tbe foes before us ^ iB^]iy<^hoaldTiBrc clodies 
us i^mifflf/Tbefi^Haf^ir delist: Qd ^ne^ia 
the biatilesbfihaidJwd^-r-i :! /j 

Tliy counfel vas in^ vain , cMef of Moma; 
the eyes of Morven do aoc deep* They are 
vatchfiil, as eagles, on tbeir oioily rocKs*— 
Let each coIle£^ ^ beneath his cloud , the 
ftrength of his cojHripg' trij>e. rTp-naorrov I 
rnpve , in light, to meetv tl^c. foci of 5p|ga I— 
H/Iigbty {%) Vas he , that is' Ipv^^ .the race of 
Borbar-duthul 1 \ . . , ' . 

(i } From 'this patTage , it appears, tbat it was 
^oMath vrho. had advifed the' ntehr* attack, fhe 
glbtoiuy Charaaer of Fbldachh prpjperty'cdntrafted 
tp 'the , fiei^oy» , • tjic ^pei^/ ^1(119191:. ' QShta ^ if 
peculiarly,' '"^ 

ind,' 

Mth; ,,, . _,. ^ .^._ 

of Cai/bor ,• atid it gi'Mnot -be <dfei)iea &ul ' br wa^ft 
proper enough miniftcr to fuch a prince. He was cruet 
And irap&tuous , but feeras to have had.gteac mardal 
incrir. ' . ' 

( X > By thif iezctaimation C'athmor itotimatei tha-t 
lie iiiceml» to 4%Veoge. tli0 death of his brothet 

Caubau 
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Not unmarked, £ui Fdd»AV'*'W- lity 
fteps befbretthy race. In light,! inet tbe foes 
otCairbar; the varrior oraifed my deeds.— 
But his (lone vas raifed without a tear } No 
bard fung (i) over Erin's kinc v^^ shiiU 
lis foes rejoice along their nSftj hiils?-^' 
No t they moil not rejoice ; he vras th& 
firiend of Foldath* Oar vords were mixed, 
in fecret) in Noma's (ilent cave; whilft thou, 
a boy in the field ^porfuedft the thiille'^ 
beard. — With Moma's Ions I shall rush abroad, 
and find the foe, on his dusky hilk. Fingal 
shall lie without kis fixig, the grey-hairedt 
king of Sclma* 

Doft thdu thipk , thou feeble man , repliect 
tlie chief of Atha; dofl thou think that he can 
fall , v/ichout his i^me, in Erin? Could the 
bards be (ilent , at the tomb of the mighty 
Fingal ? The fong would burfl in fecret; ^j 
the (pirit of the king rejoice. — ^It is wheii 
ihou shah (all, diat the hard shall forget tha 
ibng. Thoa art dark , <^ef of Moma , tho* 
thine arm is a tempeft in war.-^Do I forget 
the king qf Erin, in his narrow houfe ? My 
foul is not loil to Cairbar, the brother of my 

( I ) To have no funeral elegy fung ^ver his 
Comb, was, in tbofe days, reckoned the grcacefl 
jnisfortune that could befal a man i, as his foul 
could not otbeiYrife ] bc; admitted to the airy hall of 
hit fathers* >' ^ 
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love. I marked Ae bright beams of joy , 
which travelled over his cloudy mind, when 
I returned , with £une , to Atha of the 
ftreams. 

Tall they removed, beneath the words 
of the king ; each to his own dark tribe i 
where, humming, they rolled on the heath, 
faint-glittering to the fta^s : like wa^v^s, in 
the rocky bay , before the nightly wind.—' 
Beneath an oak , lay the chief df Atha t 
liis shield, a dusky round, hung high. Neat 
him , againfl a rock , leaned the Granger ( i) 
of Inis-huna : that beam of light , with 
meandering locks, from Lumon of the roes!. 
~ At diflapce rofe the voice of Fonar, with 
the deeds of the days of old. The fong faili^ 
at times, in Lubar's growii)^ roat. 

(i) Crothar, begun the bard, £xA dwelt 

( 1 ) By theflrangfr of Inis-huna , is meant Sulmalfa , 
the daughter of Coiimor kMg of Inis-huna , the 
isncient name of liiat pare of South-Britain /Which 

is next to the Irish coaft. She had followed 

Cathmor in difguifc. Her ilory is related at lar^e 
in the fourth book. 

( t) Crothar was the ance/lor of Cathmor, and 
the firft of his family , who had fettled in Atha* 
It was in his time , that the fir A wars were kindled 
between the Fir-bolg and Ca'cl. The propriety of the 
epifode is evident y as the conteft which originally 
tofe between Crothar andConar , fubfiiled aften^atdi 

Eir 
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at Atha's mofly ftreafn. A thoufand ( i ) oaks^ 
iron) the mountains , forme<l his echoing 
,JbaII. The gathering pf the people w'as there, 
around the fcaft of the blue- eyed king,— 
But who , among his chiefs , was like the 
stately Crothar ? Watriors kindled in his 
pref^nce. The young figh of the virgins 
f dfe.J?! AlnecnriaX i ) was the warrior honour- 
jed y ^he firll of the race of Boiga^ 

fcenween ibeir poftericy, and was the foundation o( 
the itory.of the poein. 

( 1 ) From this circumftance we may learn that 
the arr/of building, wich llone.was not known in 
Irelahd fo early as the days of Crothar. "When the 
colony were long fettled -iirthe country , the arts of 
fivillife began to increaie among them \ for we ^nd 
mention , made of the towers of^tha in the time of 
Cathinor , which could not well be applied to wooden 
buildings. In Caledonia they begun very early to 
Build with Aone. None of the houfes of Fingal , 
excepting Ti-foirmal , were of wood. Ti-foirmal was 
the great hall where the bards met to repeat their 
compofitions annually , bwfbre they fubmitted them 
ip the judgment of the. king in Selma. By fome 
accident or other , ihis wooden houfc happened to 
^e burnt » and an ancient hard » iu the charadec 
bf Oflian , has iefr ^s a ciirlous catalogue of the 
furniture v/bich it contained. The poem is nor jud 
pow in my Jiands . oiherwife 1 would lay here a 
tranflation of it before the reader. It has little poetical 
nierit , ^nd evidently beats the markfi of a period 
much later than that wherein Fiogal lived* 

/j it) Ali^cma> oc Alnecmacht^ was the ancient 
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He purfued the chace ia Ullin : on the 
xpofs-covered top of Drumardo. From the 
wood 'looked the; daughter of Cathmia , th^ 
J)Iue-.rolling eye of Con-lama. Her iigk rofe 
in fecrer. Sh^ bent hec head , midft hec 
wandering locks. The moon looked in , at 
ftight , and faw the whitc^tofling. of iier 
arms; for she thought ofthe mighty Croihar, 
in the feafon of her dreams. 

Three days feafted Crpthar with Cathmla^: 
On the fourth they awaked the hinds. Con- 
lama moved to the chace, with all her lovely 
(jicps* She met Oothar in the narrow path. 
The bow fell , at once, from her liand. She 
turned her face away, and half- hid it with 
her locks. — The love of Crothar rofe. He 
brought the white-bofomed. maid to Aiha. 
— Bards raifed the fong in her prefence j 
joydvk^elt round the daughter of Ullin* 

The pride of Turtoch ro(c , a youth who 
loved the white-handed Con-lama. He came,, 
with battle, to Al'necma ;. to Atha of the 
toes. Cormul went forth to the ftrife, the 
brother of car-borne Crothar. He went forth, 

name, of Coniiaiight. tJlIinr h (kVX the Irrsfi name 
of the province of Ulitcr. To avoid the multiplying, 
of notes , Ishall here ^t the figaificaiion ^f^thc 
names in this epifode. Drumardo » higk-ridg^,. 
Cathmiuy calm in battle* C6n-Iamha, foft handr 
Twlocb ^ man of the ^/y^r. Cotmul , blue «y«, 

E'y 
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but he fell, and the figh of his people rofe. 
*^Silent and tall, acrofs the ftream, came 
the darkening ftrength of Crothar : he rolled 
the foe from Alnecma , and returned ^ midfl 
the ]oy of Con-lama. 

Battle on battle comes. Blood is poured 
on blood. The tombs of the valiant rife. 
Erin's clouds are hung round with ghoHs^ 
7he chiefs of the fouth gathered round the 
lechoing shield of Crothar. He came , with 
death , to the paths of the foe. The virgins 
Vept, by the ftreams ofUlIin. They looked 
to the mift of the hill, no hunter de(cended 
fi-om its folds. Silence darkened in the land z 
hlsAs fighed lonely on grafly tombs. 

. Defcending like the eagle of heaven, witR 
all his rudllng wings , when he forfakes the 
blaft with joy, the Con of Trenmor came; 
Conar , arm of death , from Morven of the 

troves. — He poured his might along green 
lin. Death dimly ftrode behind his fword. 
The fons of Bolga fled , from his cpurfe , 
as from a ftream , that burfting from the 
ftormy defart, rolls the fields together, with 
.all their echoing woods.-— Crothar ( i ) mcjt 

( 1 ) The delicacy of the bard , with regard to 
Crothar, i$ reixiarkabte. As he was the anceflor of 
Cathmor » to whom the epifode is JiddreiTcd » 
the bard fofiens his defeat , by on!/ mchnoning chas 
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him in battle : but Alnecma's varriors fled* 
The king of Atha (lowly retired , m tb6 

Srief of his foul. He , afterwards, ihoneia 
le fouth ^ but dim as the fun of AutBrno | 
wWen he vifits , in his robes of m>ft , Laral 
of dark ftreams. The withered grafsis covered 
irich dew: die field, tho' bright , is lad. 

Why wakes the bard before me, laid 
Cathmor , the memory of tho(e who Hed ll 
Has feme ehoft , from his diisky cloud ^* 
bent forward to thine ear, to frighten Cathmor 
from the field with the tales ptold? Dwellers 
of the folds of night , your voice is but a 
blaft to me 5 which takes the grey thiftle's 
head , and ftrews its beard on Areams* 
Within my bofom is a voice ; others hear 
it not. His foul forbids the king of Erin toi 
shrink back from war. 



bis;?<o^2«j7tf<f^— Cathmor took the fungof Fonarin 
an unfavourable light. The b^tdii beuagof ifbeotdsr of 
the Druids , ^'ho pretended to a foreknowledge of 
events, were fuppofed to have fome fupernatural 
prefcience of futuriry. The king thought , that the 
choice of Fonar's fong proceeded , from his forefee* 
ing the unforcunate iifue of the war > and rhat hit 
own fate wa? shadowed out , m that of his ancefloc 
Crothar* The attitude of the bard, after the reprimand 
ef his patron , is pi£^urefque and affefling. y^t 
admire the fpeech of Cathmor , but lament the 
cifed it has on the ieeling fowl of the good old 
poet. 

E y j 
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. Abashed the bard finks back in nighc : 
^mti , he bends above a dream. His thoughts 
.sujc^pn the d^ys of Atha, when Cathmor 
|iear<l;his Tong with joy. His tears come 
|:ollhig down : che winds are in his beard. 

Ejrin {Jeeps around. No fleep coroes.down 
on Cathmor's eyes. Dark , in his foul, he 
faw the (pirit or low-laid Cairbar. He dw 
him , ' without his fone , rolled in a blaft 
i)f night. — He rofe. His fleps were roun4 
the hofl. He ftruck , at times , his echoing 
shield. The found reached Ofllan's ear , on 
IHora of the hitids. 

Fillan , I faid , the fo«s advance. I hear 
jthe shield of war. Stand thou in the narrow 
path. OflTan shall mark their courfe. If over 
my fall the hoft shall pour ; then be thy 
buckler heard. Awake the king on his heath , 
left his fan^e diould ceafe. 
f . '. . 

I ftrode , in all my rattling arms ; wide- 
bbtinding over ^ ftream that darkly- winded, 
in the fieli , before the king of Atha. Green 
Atha'sking, with lifted fpear, came forward 
on my courfe. — Now would we have mixed 
in horrid fray, like two contending ghofts, 
that bending forward , from two clouds , 
fend forth the rearing winds j did not Oflian 
kehdkl^on high, the helm erof Erin's kings. 
The Eagle's wing fpread above it , ruftling 
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in the breeze. A red ftar looked thto* the 
plumes* I flopc che lifted fpear. 

: The helmet of kings h before me ! Wh<f 
art thou , fon of night ? Shall OfCan's fpear 
lie renowned , ^hsn thou art lowjy-laid J 
— At once he dropt the gleaming lancea 
Growing before me feemedthe form. He 
ilrctched his hand- in night j and fpoke the 
Vords of kings* 

Friend of the fpirit ofKeraes, Jb I meet 
thee thus in shades? I have wished for thy 
ftatcly fteps in Atha, tn the days of fcafts. 
*— Wky should. my fpear now arife I The fun 
muft behold us, Oflian ; when we bend, 
gleaming , in the ftrife. Future warriors shall 
inark the place : and , shad~derihg , think of 
other years* They shall mark it, like the 
haunt of ghofls, pleafant and dreadful to 
ihe foulv 

And shall it be forgot , I (aid, where we 
meet in peace ? Is the remembrance of battles 
always pleafant to the foul? Do not we 
behold, with joy , the place where our fathers 
feafted ? But our eyes are full of tears, on 
the field of their wars. — This ftone shall 
rife, with all its mofs , and fpeak to other 
years. « Here Cathmor and Oflian met! the 
warriors met in peace I » -r-When thoa,^ O 
ilone^ shalt fall : and Lubat's Aream roll quite 
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sv^y \ tkcn shall the traveller come , and 
bend here , perhaps , in refl. When the 
darkened moon is rolled over his head , our 
shadowy forms may come, and, mixing^ 
vith his dreams, remind him of this place* 
But why turneft thou fo dark away , foa 
of Borbar-dttthul (i)? 

Not forsot, (on of Fingal, shall tre 
afcend the(!e winds. Our deeds are flreams 
of light, before the eyesof bards. But darknefs 
is rolled on Atha : the king is low , without 
his fong : ftill there was a beam towards 
Cathmor from his ftormy foul ^ like the moon> 
in a cloud, amidft the dark-red courfe of 
thunder. 

Son of Erin , I replied , my wrath dwells 
»ot in his hoiife {%), My hatred flies , on 

( I ) Borbar-dufliul , the furly warrior of th^ 
4ark'hrown eyes. That his name fuiced well with 
bis chara&er , we may eaHIy conceive , from the 
ftory delivered concerning him , by Mahhos ^ 
toward the end of the fixth book. He was the brothec 
of that Colculla , who if mentioned in. the epifode 
which begins the fourth book. 

( i) The grave, often poetrcalfy catted a houfcr 
This reply of Offian abound* wah th: mdft exalted 
fentiments of a noble mind. Tho* , of all men living ^ 
be was the moft inj-uted by Caitbar » yet he lays 
a(ide his rage as the foe was low* How different 
is this from the behaviour of the heroes of othcf 
ancient poems Ir^-'-^Cynthims awrem vdlu. 
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eagle-wing , from the foe that is lov. — * 
He shall hear the fong of bards ^ Cairbal^ 
i$hall rejoice on his windi 

Cathmor^s Arelling foul aro(e : he cook the 
dagger from his fide^ and placed it gleaming 
in my hand. He placed it /in my hanJ^ 
with figks, and> filcnt, ftrodc avay. — Mine 
eyes followed his departure. He dimly 
gleamed , like the form of a ghofl , which 
-meets auaveU'er ^by nighi ^on the dark-skirted 
heath. His woiiids are dark like fongs of 
fold : with morning flrides the unfinished 
jhade away. 

( I ) Who comes from Lubar's vale ? Fro» 

( I ) The morning of the fecund day > from the 
fining of the pocin, conies on.^-— After the deac^ 
of Ctichullin , Carril , the Ton of Xinfena , his bard ^ 
retired to the tave of Tura , which was in thfe 
neighbourhood of Moi-lena , the fcene of the poem 
of Temura. His cafua! ;ippearance here enables Offia& 
.to fulfil immediately the promtfe he had made to 
'Cachmor, of caufing the/«n«rjtr/y&A^to be pronounced 
over the tomb of Cairbar. i T he whole of this^ 
paffage , together with the addrefs of Carril to the 
iun » is a lyric meafure > aiid was , undoubtedly ^ 
iintendjcd as a relief to the mind , after the lon^ 
narrative which preceded k. Tho' the lyiic pieces , 
fcattered through the poqnis of Qffian , are certainly* 
Tcry beautiful in the original , yet ihcy mufi appear 
much to difadyantage ^ fltipped of numbers, and 
the harmony of rhime. In the recitative or narrative 
part of the poem^ the original is' rather a sneafuttd^ 
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the folds of the rooming mift? The drops 
of heaven are on lus head. His fleps s^re ia 
the paths of the fadt It U Carrilof otlier times. 
He comes from Tura's (ilent cave. I behold 
it dark, in the ro^ ,^thro* the thin folds of 
inift. There, pfcrhfaps , Cachttlfa- fits , o^i 
the blaft which bends its tce^s. PIea(ant is 
the fong of the morning fconv the bard 
©fEiini 

. The waves crbW awayibr fear : they Bear 
the found of thy coming forth, O fon! — 
Terri ble is thy beauty , fon of heaven , when 
death is folded in thy locks; when thbu rolleft 
thy vapors before thee , over the blafted hoftr 
fiut pleafant is thy beam to the hunter,^ ^^^^^S 
by the rock in a ftorm , when thou*lookeft 
from thy parted cloiid , and brightened his 
dewy locks; he looks downon the ftreamy vale, 
and behold the defcenr of roes. — ^How long 
sh^t thou rile on war, and'roll,ia bloody shield, 
thro' heaven ? I fee the deaths of heroes^ dark- 
wandering over thy face I — Why wander the- 
words of Carril! does the fon of heaven hidurn! 
he is unftained in his courfe , ever refoieing 
in his fire.-rRoll on, thou carelcfs light ^ 
thpu too , perhaps , mufk falk Thy dun 

fort of profc, than any regufar verification ; htft 
it has all that variety or cadences , which fuir the 
•different ideas , and padions of the fpeakers.-; — i- 
This book takes up only ci» fpace of a few iioucf« ] 
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robe ( i) may fciic tKce, ftruggUng, in Ay 
sky. 

PleaGmt is the voice of the (bng, O 
Carril , to Oflian's foul ! It is like the shovip'cr 
of the morning, when it comes through the 
rudling vale , on which the fun looks thro* 
mi ft , juft rifing from his rocks. — But this is 
no time, O bard , to fit down, at the ftrifc of 
fong. Fingalis inarms on the vale. Thou feefl 
the flaming shield of the king. His face 
darkens between his locks. He beholds the 
wide rolling of Erin. — 

Does not Carril behold that tomb , befide 
the roaring ftream? Three ftones lift their 
grey heads, beneath a bending oak. A kine 
is lowly-laid : give thou his foul to the wind. 
He is the brother of Cathmor ! open his airy 
hall. — Let thy fong be a ftream of joy to 
Cairbar's darkened ghoft. 

( I ) By the dun robi of the fim , Is probably 
meant an cclipfe* 
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. throws further lij^ht on the .ancient hiftory 
4>f Ireland. Carril^is iifpatched to ratje 
the tomh of Connal. ' — The dStiott of 
this hook takes up the fecond day , front 
the opening of the potm. 
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( I ) Vr H O is that , at blue-ftreaming Lu** 
bar ; by die bending hitl of the roes ? Tall , 
l^e leans on an oak torn from high, by nightly 
vinds. — ^Who but Coinhal's Ton, brightening 

( I ) This fudden apoftropbe , concefning Fingat » 
the acticude of the king , and the fcenery in which 
he is placed, rend co^levace the mind to a |uft 
conception of the fucceeding battle. The fpeech of 
fingal is full of that magnanimous generoficy which 
diftinguishes his chara£^ec throughout. The groupe 
of figutet , which the poet places around his tather , 
are pifhirefque , and defcribed with great Ptppriety, 
The iilence of Gaul , the behaviour of Fillan , and 
the eflfed which both have on the mind of Fingal • 

ftre well imagined. His fpeech upon the occauo^ 

is very beautiful in the original. Broken and unequal^ 
the numberi reprefent the agitation of his mind « 
divided between the admiration excited by the (ilence 
of Gaul , ( when others boaded of theit own a^ons ) 
and his natural affection for Fillan , which the 
behaviour of that valiant youth had talTed to the 
bigheil pitch* 
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in tKe laft of his fields ? Tlis grey hair is 
on the breeze : he half unsheachs the fv/ord of 
Luno. His eyes are aimed co Moi-lena , to 
the dark rolling of foes. — Doft thou hear the 
voice of the king ? It is like the burning of 
a urearo , in the defarc , ^h^ti it comes 
bet"Wen its echoing' tocks'j to' the bliftcd 
field of the fun. 

Widd-skirred comes do\rfl the foe 1 Sons 
of woody Morven , arife. Be ye like the 
rocks of my land, on whofe brown fides 
are' rhe roiling of waters. A beam of joy 
comes on my foul ; I fee them mighty 
before me. It is when the foe is feeble , 
that the ^ghs of Fingal areheard ; lefl<leatla 
should come, without renown, and darknefi 
^well on his comb.— r- Who shaH lead the 
war , • againft the '• hofl of Alnecma ? It is , 
only w'hen danger grows , ' that my fword 
shall shine. — Such was the cuftom , hereto- 
fore, of Trenmor the ruler of winds : and 
thus defcended to battle the blue-shieide<i 
Trathal. 

The chiefs bend towards the king ; eacK 
Jarkly feems to claim the war. They tell, 
by halves, their mighty deeds : and turn 
their eyes on Erin. Bin far before the reft 
the fon of Morni flood : (ilent he flood , for 
who had not heard of the battles of Gaul > 
They rofe wiehin his foul. His hand, i^fecrec ^ 

feized 
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feized the fVord. The fword which he brought 
from Strumon , when the ftrength of Morni 
failed ( i ). 

( I ) Smimon , ftreum of the hill , the name of 
the feat of the family of Gaul , in the neighbourhood 
of Selma. During Gaul's expedition to Tromathon , 
mentioned in the poem ofOithona , Morni his father 
died. Morni ordered the /word of Strumon ^ ( which 
had been prefecved , in the family , as a relique , 
from the days of Colgach , the moft renowned of 
his anceftors^ ) to be laid by his Cide « in the tomb : 
at the fame time , leaving it in charge to his fon » 
not to take it from thence , till he was reduced to 
the laft extremity. Not long after , two of his brothers 
being flain , in battle , by Coldaronnan , chief of 
Clutha J Gaul went to his father's tomb to take 
thefword. His addrefs to the fpirit of thedeceafed 
hero , is the only part now remaining , of a poem 
of Oflian » on the fubjcdl. I shall hecc lay ic be* 
fore the readci'* 

GAUL. 

« Breaker of echoing shields , whofc head is 
deep in shades i hear me from the darknefs of 
Clora 9 O Ton of Colgach , hear ! 

No ruftling , like eagle's wing , comes over the 
courfe of my dreams. Deep-bofomed in the mift 
of the defarc » O king of Strumon > hear ! 

Dwelleft thou in the shadowy breeze , that pours 
its dark wave over the grafs > Ceafc to ftrcw the 
beard of the thiftlc j O chief of Clora , hear !. 

Vol- III. F 
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On Us (pear ftood the fon of Clatho ( i ) 

in the waadering of his locks. Thrice he 



Or tided cbou on a beam , amidft the dark 
trouble of clouds ? Poureft cbou tbe loud, wind on 
feas > to roll tbeir blue waves over ides > hear me , 
£ither of Gaul j amidil tby terrors , hear ! 

The ruflling of eagles is beard , the murmur- 
ing oaks shake their heads on the lulls : dreadful 

and pleafant is thy approach , friend of the dwell- 
ing of heroes. 

M O R N I. 

'NTbo awakes me , in the midil of my cloud , 
where my locks of mid fpread on chob winds? Mixed 
with the noife of dreams y why tifes the voice of 
Gaul 2 

GAUL. 

My foes are around me , Mdrnl : their dark ships 
defcend from their waves. Give the fword of Stru- 
mon f that beam which thou hide/l in thy night. 

M O K N I. 

Take the fword of refounding Strumon ^ I look 
on thy war , my fon ; I look ^ a dim meteor , 
from my cloud : blue- shielded Gaul ^ dedroy»» 

(i) Clacho was the daughter of Cathulla , king 
c£ JniHotc, f iogal 9 in one of his expeditions to 



thi 
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raifed his eyes to Fingal : his voice thrice 
failed him , as he fpokc. — Fillan could not 
boaft of battles', at once he ftrode away. 
Bent over a diftant ftreara he flood : the tear 
hung in his eye. He ftruck, at times, the 
thiftle's head, with his inverted (pear. 

Nor is^ he unfeen of Fingal. Sidelong he 
beheld his Ton. He beheld him , with burfling 
joy J and turned, amidft his crowded foul. In 
filence turned the king towards Mora of 
woods. He hid the big tear with his locks.— 
Ac length his voice is heard. 

( I ) Firfl: of the fons of Morni j thou 

that iftand , fell in love with Clatho , and took 
her wife , after the death of Rof-craQa , the daugh- 
ter of Cormac , king of Ireland. ^ 

Clatho was the mother of Ryno , Fillan , and 
Bofmina , mentioned in the battle of Lora , pnc 
of the leCfer poems printed' in Vol. I. Fillan is of- 
ten called the fon of Clatho , to diflinguish him 
from thofe fons which Fingal had by Rof-crana. 

(x) Gaiil , the fon of Mprni , next to Fingal , 
is the mod renowned charadcr introduced by Offian 
in his poems. He is , like Ajax in thp Iliad, diftin- 
guished.by his manly taciturnity, "fhe honourable 
epithets bellowed on him here , by Fingal , arc 
amazingly expreflive in the original. There is not 
a pafTage in all Temora , which lofes fo much iu 
the tranflation as this. The firft part of the 
fpeech is rapid and irregular , and u ^&c>&V\^\V|' 
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rock that defied the ftorm ! Lead thou my 
battle , for the race of lov-Iaid Cormac. 
No boy's (lafF is thy ipear : no harmleft 
beam of light thy fv^ord. Son of Morni of 
fteeds , behold the foe j deftroy. — Filian , 
obferve the chief: he is not calm in ftrife: 
nor burns he , heedlefs , in battle ; my fon , 
obferve the king. He is ilrong as Lubar*s 
ibreamy but never foams and roars. High 
qn cloudy Mora, Fingal shall behold the 
,war. Stand , Oflian (i ), near thy father, by 
befalling ftream. — Rai{c the voice, O bards j 
Morven , mov^ beneath the found. It is my 
latter field 3 clothe it over with light. 

As the fudden rifing^ of winds ^\ or diflant 
rolling of troubled feas, when fome dark 
ghoft, in wrath, heaves the billows over an 
J fie , the feat of mifl, on the deep, for many 
dark-brown years : fo terrible is the found 

calculated to animate the foul to war. "Where 

the king addrcdes Filian , the verfiticauon changes 
to a regular ai^d fmooth meafure. The firA is hke 
torrents rushing over broken rocks 5 the fecond 
like the courfc of a full-flowing river , calm , but 
ina)c(lic. This inft;.nce ferves to shew , how much 
is aflifls a poet to alter the meafure , according to 
the particular padion , that he intends xo exciic in 
bis reader* 

(1) Ullin being fent to Motven with the bodjr 
of Ofcar.Odiaa attends his father, in (quality of 
chief bacd* 
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of the hoft, wide-moving over the field. Gaul 
is tall before them : the ftreams glitter withia 
liis ftrides. The bards raifed the fong by his 
fide ; he ftruck his shield between. On the 
skirts of the blafl , the tuneful voices rofe. 

On Crona, (aid the bards, there burfts a 
ftream by night. It fwells , in its own dark 
courfe, til! morning's early beam. Then comes 
k white from the hill , with the rocks and 
their hundred groves. Far be my fteps 
from Crona : Death is tumblir^ there. Be 
ye a ftream from Mora , fons of cloudy 
Morven. 

Who rifes, from his car, on Cliitha? The 
hills are troubled before the king ! The dark 
woods echo round, and lighten at his fleeL 
See him , amidft the foe, like Colgach's (i) 



( I ) There are fome traditions , but , I believe »' 
of lare invention , that this Colgach was the fame 
with the Galgacus of Tacitus. He was the anceftor 
of Gaul , the Ton of Murni , and appears , from, 
fome , realljr ancient » rradicions , to have beea 
king , or Vergobrer , of the Caledonians •, and hence 
proceeded the pretentions of the family of Morni 
to the throne ; which created a good deal of dif- 
turbance » both to Comhal and his fon Fingal. 
The firft was killed in battle by that tribe j and 
it was after Fingal was grown up , that they were 
reduced to obedience. Colgach fignifies fiercely look' 
ing j which is a very proper name for a warrior , 
and is probably the origin of Galgacus *, tho* I 

F iij 
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fportful glioft; when he fcatters the clouds> 
and rides the eddying winds I It is Morni ( i ) 
of the bounding fleedsl Be like thy father, 
Gaul I 

( 1 ) Selma is opened wide. Bards take the 
trembling harps. Ten youths carry the oak 
of the feaft. A diftant fun-beani marks the 
hill. The dusky waves of the blall fly over 
the fields ofgrafs. — Why art thou fo (ilent , 
Morven ? — The king returns with all his fame. 
Did not the battle roar ; yet peaceful is his 
brow ? It roared , and Fingal overcame.— 
Be like thy father, Fillan I 

l)clievc It a matter of mere conje^ie » that the 
Colgach here mentioned was the fame vrich that 

hero. 1 cannot help obferving , with how much 

propriety the fong of the bards is conduced. Gaul ^ 
whofe experience might have rendered his conduft 
cautious in war , has th^ example of his father , 
Juft rushing to battle , fet before his eyes. Fillan » 
on the other hand , whofe youth might make him 
impetuous , and unguarded In a^ion , is {)ut in 
mind of the fcdate and ferene behaviour of Fin- 
gal upon like occasions. 

( I ) The expedition of Morni to Clutha » alluded 
to here , is handed down in tradition. The poem , 
on which the tradition was founded , is now loft. 

(i) Oflian is peculiarly happy , in his defcriptions 
of ftill life i and thcfe acquire double force , by 
his placing them near bufy and tumultuous fcenes. 
This ancitheds ferves to animate and heighten the 
features of poetry. 
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They moved beneath the fong. — High 
waved their arms , as rushy fields , beneath 
autumnal winds. On Mora flood the king 
in arms. Mi(l flies round his buckler broad; 
as , aloft , it hun^ on a bough , on Cormur« 
niofTy rock. — In (ilence I flood by Fingal , and 
turned my eyes on Cronila's ( i ) wood : 
lefl I should behold the hoft , and rush 
amidfl my fwelling foul. My foot is forward 
on the heath. I glittered , tall , in flee! : 
like the falling ftreain of Tromo , whicli 
nightly winds bind over with ice. — The 
boy fees ir, on high, gleaming to the early 
beam : towards it he turns his ear , and wonders 
why it is fo filent. 

Nor bent over a flream is Cathmor , like 
a youth in a peaceful field : wide he drew 
forward the war , a dark and troubled wave. 
— But when he beheld Fingal on Mora; his 
generous pride arofe. a Shall the chief of 
« Atha fight , and no king in the field > 
c< Foldath lead my people forth. Thou arc 
c< a beam of fire ». 

Forth-ifTued thechiefofMoma,Iikea cloud, 
the robe of ghofts. He drew his fword, a 
flame } from his fide; and bade the battle 

(1) The mounraiQ Cromla was in the neigh- 
hour hood of the fcene of this poem y which was 
nearly the fame with that of Pingal. 

Fir 
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move. — The tribes, like ridgy waves , dark 
pour their ftreiigth around. Haughty is his 
ilride before them : his red eye rolls in wrath. 
— He called the chief of Duniacho (i) ; and 
his words were heard. 

Cormul , thou beholdeft that path. It winds 
green behind the foe. Place thy people 
there 5 left Morven should efcape from my 
(word. — Bards of green-valleyed Erin , let 
no voice of yours arife. The fons of Morven 
muft fall without fong. They are the foes 
of Cairbar. Hereafter shall the traveller meet 
their dark , thick mift on Lena , where it 
wanders, with their ghofts, befide the reedy 
lake. Never shall they rife , without fong , 
to the dwelling of winds. 

Cormul darkened , as he went : behind 
him rushed his tribe. They funk beyond the 
rock : Gaul fpokc to Fillan of Moruth j 



(i) Dun-ratho , a hill , with a plain en its top* 
Corm-uil, blue eye^ Foldath difparchcs , here, 
Cormul to lie in ambush behind the army of the 
Caledonians. This fpeech fuits well with the cha- 
tuCttt of Foldath , which is , throughour , haughty 
and prefumptuous. Towards the latter end of this 
fpeech , we find the opinion of the times, concern- 
ing the unhappinefs of the fouls of thofc who were 
buried without the funeral fong. This doftrine , no 
doubt , was inculcated by the bards , to make iheic- 
order refpe<5lable , and ncceflary. 
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as his eye purfued the courfe of the dark- 
eyed king of Dunratho. 

Thou beholdeft the fteps of Cormiil; let 
thine arm be ftrong. When he is low, fon 
of Fingal, remember Gaul in war. Here I 
fall forward into battle , amidfl the ridge of 
shields. 

The fign of death arofe: the dreadful found 
of Morni's shield, Gaul poured his voice be- 
tween. Fingal rofe , high on Mora. He faw 
them, from wing to wing, bending in the 
ftrife. Gleaming, on his own dark hill, the 
ftrength ( i ) of Atha flood. — They (z) were 
like twofpirits of heaven, ftandingeachonhis 
gloomy cloud ; when they pour abroad the 
winds, and lift the roaring Teas. The blue- 
tumbling of waves is before them , marked 
with the paths of whales. Themfelves are 
calm and bright 5 and the gale lifts their 
locks of mift. 

What beam of light hangs high in air ? It 
is Morni's dreadful (word. — Death is ftrewed 
on thy paths, O Gaul^ thoufoldeil them toge- 

(0 By the Jlrenght of Atha , is meant Cathmof. 
The expreflioa is common in Homer 9 and ocher 
ancient poets. 

(1) The two kings, 

Fr 
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ther in thy rage. — Like a young oak falls 
Turlathon( i ) ,with his branches round him 
His high-bofomed fpoufe ftretches her white 
arms« in dreams, to the returning king, as 
she fleeps by gurgling Moruth, in her diforder- 
cd locks. It is his ghoft, Oichoma; the chief 
is lovf'ly laid. Hearken not to the winds for 
Turlathon's echoing shield. It is pierced, by 
liis ftfeams , and its found is paft away. 

Not peaceful is the hand of Foldath : he 
winds his courfe in blood. Connal met him 
in fight 5 they mixed their clanging ftecl. — 
Why should mine eyes behold them I Connal , 
thy locks are grey. — Thou wert the friend of 
Grangers , at the mofs-covered rock of Dun* 
lora. When the skies were rolled together ; 
then thy feaft was fpread. The ftranger 
heard the winds without; and rejoiced at thy 
burning oak. — Why , Ton of Duth-caron , art 
thou laid in blood I The blafted tree bends 
above thee : thy shield lies broken near. Thy 
blood mixes with the ftream; thou breaker 
of the shields I 

(i) I took the fpear, in my wrath; but 

(i) Tur-lathon , hroad trunk of a tree. M6ruth , 
grctfr flream. Oichaoma , mild maid, Dun-Jora y 
the hill of the noify Jlream. Duth-caron , dark" 
brown man, 

(i) The poet fpcaks in his own jcrfon. 
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Gaul rushed forward on the foe. The feeble 
pa(s by his fide; his rage is turned on Moma's 
chief. Now they had raifed their deachful 
fpears : unfeen an arro>j?^ came. It pierced the 
hand of Gaul ; his fteel fell founding to 
earth. — Young Fillan came (i), with Cor- 
mul's shield , and ftretched it large before the 
king. Foldath fent his shout abroad , and 
kindled all the field: as a blaft that lifts the 
broad - winged flame , over Lumon's ( jr ) 
echoing groves. 

Son of blue-eyed Clatho , faid Gaul , thou 
art a beam from heaven; that coming on the 
troubled deep , binds up the tempeft's wing. 
— Cormul is fallen before thee. Early art 
thou in the fame of thy fathers. — Rush not 
too far , my hero , I cannot lift the fpear to 
aid. I ftand harmlefs in battle : but my voice 
shall be poured abroad. — The fons of Morven 

(1 ) rillan had been difpatched by Gaul to op 
pofe Cormul , who had been fent by Foldath to 
lie in ambush behind the Caledonian army. It ap- 
pears that Fillan had killed Cormul , other wife he 
could not be fuppofed to have pofleflcd himfclf 
of the shield of that chief. The poet being intent 
upon rhe main adUon > pafies over {lively thif 
feat of Fillan. 

(i) Lumon , heading hill \ & mountain in Inif- 
huna , or that part ot South-Britain which is oyer- 
againil the Icish coaft. 
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shall Kear, and remember my former deeds* 

His terrible voice rofe on the vind , the 
hoft bend forward in the fight. Ofteirtiad they 
heard him, at Strumon , vc^hen he called them 
to the chace of the hinds* — Himfelf flood 
tall, amidd the war, as an oak in the skirts 
of a ftorm, which now is clothed, on high, 
in mift : then shews its broad , waving head; 
the mufine hunter lifts his eye from his owa 
lushy field. 

My foul purfues thee , O Fillan , thro* the 
path of thy fame. Thou rolledft the foe 
before thee. — Now Foldath, perhaps, would 
fly; but night came down with its clouds j 
and Cathmor's horn was heard. The fons of 
Morven heard the voice of Fingal , from 
Mora's gathered mift. The bards poured their 
fong , lite dew , on the returning war. 

Who comes from Strumon , they faid 9 
amidft her wandering locks? She is mournful 
in her fteps, and lifts her blue eyes towards 
Erin. Why art thou fad , Evir-choma ( i ) ? 
Who is like thy chief in renown? He de- 
fcended dreadful to battle; he returns, like 
a light from a cloud. He lifted the fword in 

( t ) Evir-choama , mild and /lately maid , the 
'vifc of Gaul. She was the daughter of CaCciu-con- 
gUs , chief of I-dionlo p one of i!k^ Hebrides. 
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wrath : they shrunk before blue- shielded 
Gaull 

Joy, like the ruftling gale, comes on the 
foul of the king. He remembers the battles 
of old; the day^s, wherein his fathers fought. 
The days of old return on Fingal's mind, 
as he beholds the renown of his Ion. As the 
fun rejoices, from his cloud , over the tree his 
beams have railed, as it shakes its lonely head 
on the heath y fo joyful is the king over Fillan. 

As the rolling of thunder on hills, when 
Lara's fields are flill and dark, fuch are the 
fteps of Morven pleafant and dreadful to the 
ear. They return with their found , like ^ 
eagles to their dark-browed rock , after the 
prey is torn on the field , the dun fons of the 
bounding hind. Your fathers rejoice ftom 
their clouds , fons of flreamy Cona. 

Such was the nightly voice of bards, on 
Mora of the hinds. A flame rofe, from an 
hundred oaks , which winds had torn from 
Cormufs fleep. The feaft is fpread in the 
midft : around fat the gleaming chiefs. Fingal 
is there in his ftrength'i the eagle-wing (i) 

(i) From this , and feveral other pafTagcs , in 
this poem , it appears , that the kings of Morven 
and Ireland had a plume of eagle's feathers • by 
way of ornament , in rhcir helmets. It was from 
this diAlnguished mark that OIHan knew Cathmor ^ 
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of his helmet founds : the ruftling blafts of 
the weft, unequal rushed thro' night. Long 
looked the king in (ilence round : at length , 
his words were heard. 

My foul feels a want in our Joy. 1 behold 
a breach among my friends, — The head of 
one tree is low : the fquallv wind pours in 
on Selma* — Where is the chief of Dun-IoraB 
Ought he to be forgot at the feaft ? When 
did he forget the ftranger, in the midft of 
his echoing hall ?— Ye are (ilent in my pre- 
fence! — Connal is then no more. — Joy 
meet thee , O warrior , like a ftreani 
of light. Swift be thy courfe to thy 
fathers , in the folds of the mountain-winds. 
— Oflian, thy foul is fire : kindle the memory 
of the king. Awake the battles of Connal, 
when firft he slione in war. The locks of 
Connal were grey \ his days of youth ( i ) 

in the fecond book •, which cuflrom , probably , 
he had borrowed , from the former monarchs of 
Ireland , of the race of the Cab'l or Caledonians. 

(i) After the death of Comhal , and during 
the ufurpation of the tribe of Morni , Fingal was 
educated in private by Duth-caron. It was then he 
contrafted that intimacy , with Connal the fon of 
Duch-caron , which occafions his regretting fo much 
his fall, \rhen Fingal was growa up , he foon re- 
duced the tribe of Morni j and , as it appears 
from the fubfequent cpifode , fcnc Duth-caron and 
Jus fon Connal to the ^id of Cocmac i the fon of 
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were mixed with mine. In one day Duth- 
caron firft ftrung our bows, againft che roe$ 
of Dun-lora. 

Many, I faid, are our paths to battle, i« 
green - hilled Inisfail. Often did our fails 
arife, over the blue- tumbling waters , when 
we came, in other days, lo aid the race of 
Conar. 

The ftrife roared once in Alnecma , at the' 
foam-covered flreams of Duth-ula (i ). With 
Cormac defcended to battle Duth caron from 
cloudy Morven. Nor defcended Duth-caron 
alone, his fon was by his fide , the long-haired 
youth of Connal , lifting the firfl of his 
ipears. Thou didft command them , O Fin- 
gal , to aid the king of Eiin. 

Like the burfting ftrength of a ftream J 
the fons of Bolga^rushed to war : Colc-ulla ( x ) 

Conar , king of Ireland , who was driven to the 
laft extremity , by the inrurre£tions of the Firbolg. 
This epifode throws farther light on the contclts 
between the Gael and Firbolg j and is the moce 
valuable upon that account* 

(i) Duth-ula , a river in Connaught 5 it Signi- 
fies , dark-rushing water. 

(t) Col-cuUa » firm look in readinefs ', he was 
the brother of Borbar-dmhul > the fsKii^T. ^1 C^'fia^^ 
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was before them , the chief of blue-ftreatniag 
Atha« The battle was mixed on the plain , 
like the meeting of tw^o ftormy feas. Cor- 
mac (0 shone in his own ftrite, bright as 
the forms of his fathers. But , for before the 
reft , Duth-caron hewed down the foe. Nor 
flept the arm of Connal, by his father's fide. 

and Cathmor , who after the death of Cormac ,* 
the fon of Attho » fucccflivcly mounted the Itish 
throne. 

(i) Cormac , the fon of Conar , the fccond king 
of Ireland , of the race of the Caledonians. This 
infurredion of the Firbolg happened towards the 
latter end of the long reign of Cormac. From fc- 
vcral epifodes and poems , it appears , that he 

never pofTerted the Irish throne peaceably. The 

party of the family of Atha had made feveral at- 
tempts to overturn the fucceflion in the race of 
Conar , before they cfFedled it , in the minority 

of Cormac , the fon of Artho. Ireland , from 

the moil ancient accounts concerning it , fcems to 
have been always fo didutbed by domeftic com- 
motions , that it is difficult to fay , whether it 
ever was , for any length of time , fubjeft to one 
monarch. It is certain , that every province , if 
not every fmall diftrid • had its own king. One 
of thefe petty princes affumed , at times , the title 
of king of Ireland , and , on account of his fu- 
perior force , or in cafes of publick danger , was 
acknowledged by the reft as fuch j but the fuc- 
ceflion , from father to fon , does not appear 

to have been eftablished,- It was the divisions 

amongft themfclves , arifing from the bad confli* 
tution of their government , that , at laft , fub- 
Je^ed the Itish to a foreign yoke. 
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Atha prevailed on the plain : like fcattered 
mill, fled die people of Uilin (i). 

Then rofe the fw'ord of Duth-caron , and 
the fteel of broad-shielded Connal. They 
shaded their flying friends , like tv/o rocks 
with their heads ot pine. — Night came down 
on Duth-ula : filent ftrode the chiefs over 
the field. A mountain- ftream roared acroCi 
the path , nor could Duth-caron bound over 
itscourfe. — Why flands my father jfaid Con- 
- nal. — I hear the rushing foe. 

Fly , Connal , he faid ; thy father's ftrength 
begins to feil. — I come wounded from battle j 
here let me reft in night. — oBnt thou shalt 
not remain alone , faid Connal's burfting figh. 
My shield is an eagle's wing to cover 
the king of Dun-lora ». He bends dark above 
the chief : the mighty Duth-caron dies. 

Day rofe , and night returned. No lone* 
ly bard appeared , deep-mufing on the heath ; 
and could Connal leave the tomb of his fa- 
ther, till he should receive his fame? — He 

( ij The inhabitants of Ullin or Ulfter , who 
were of the race of the Caledonians, fcem , alone , 
to have been the firm friends to the fucceflion in 
the family of Conar. The Firbolg were only fub- 
je6^ to them by conflraint , and embraced every op« 
portunity to throw o& their yoke. . 
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bent the bow againft the roes of Duth-ula ; 
lie fpread the lonely feaft. — Seven nights he 
laid his head on the tomb, and faw his father la 
his dreams. He faw him rolled dark, in ablaft, 
like the vapor of reedy Lego. — At length 
the fteps or Colgan (i) came , the bard of 

( 1 ) Colgan , the Ton of Cachmul , was the prin« 
cipal bard of Cormac Mac-Conar , king of Ire- 
land. Part of an old poem , on the loves of F/n- 
gal und Ros-cr^na , is ftill prefcrved , and goes 
ander the name of this Colgan ; but whether it is 
of his compofition , or the produftion of a latter 
age , I shall not pretend to determine. Be that as 
it will , ic appears , from the obfolere phrafes which 
it contains , to be very ancient *, and its poetical 
merit may perhaps cxcufe me , for laying a tranf- 
iation of it before the reader. What remains of 
the poem is a dialogue in a lyric meafure , be- 
tween Fingal and Ros-crana , the daughter of Cor» 
mac. She begins with a folilofjoy , wliich is over- 
heard by Fingal. 

ROS-CRANA. 

•e By night , came a dream to Ros.crana ! I feel 
tny beating foul. No vidon of the forms of the 
dead , came to the blue eyes of Erin. But , rifing 
from the wave of the north , I beheld him bright 
in his locks. I beheld the fon of the king. My 
beating foul is high, I laid my head down in night > 
again afcended the form. "Why delayeft thou thy 
coming , young rider of fireamy waves ! 

3ut > there , far-diAant , he comes } whete feas 
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high Temora. Duth-caron received his fame, 
and brightened , as he rofe on the wind. 

roll their green ridges in mifl ! Young dweller of 
my foul i why dofl thou delay—- 

P I N G A L. 

It was the foft voice of Moi-Iena ! the pleafant 
breeze of the valley of roes J But why doft rhou 
hide thee in shades > Young love of heroes , rife, 
Are not thy fteps covered with light? In thy 
groves thou appeared , Ros-cr4na , like the fun in 
the gathering of clouds. 'Why doft thou hide thcQ, 
in shades? Young love of heroes , rife. 

ros-crana; 

My fluttering foul is high ! Let me turn froflflf 

the fteps of the king. He has heard my fecret voice ^ 
and shall my blue eyes roll , in his prefence ? 
Koe of the hill of mofs , toward thy dwelling 1 
move. Meet me y ye breezes of Mora , as I move 
thro' the valley of winds.— -But why should he 

afcend his ocean ? Son of heroes , my foul 

is thine ! My fteps shall not move to the dc<9 

fart : the light of Kos-crina is here. 

F I N G A t. 

It was the light tread of a ghoft , the fair dwell^i^ 
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Pleafant to the ear , faid Fingal , is the 
praife of the kings of men ; when their bows 
are ftrong in battle; when they foften at the 
light of the fad. — Thus let my name be 
renowned , when bards shall lighten my 
rifing foul. Carriljfon of Kinfcnajtake the 

of eddying winds. "Why deceived thou me, with 

thy voigc ? Here let me reft in shades. Shouldft 

thou ftrctch thy white arm , from thy grove, thou 
fun-beam of Corraac of Erin ! 

KOS-CRANA. 

He is gone ! and my blue eyes are dim ; faint- 
rolling , in all my tears. But , there , I behold 
him » alone ; king of Morven , my foul is thine* 

Ah me ! what clanging of armour ! ColcuUa 

6f Atha is near » I 

Fingal , as we learn from the epifode , with which 
the fourth book begins , undertook an expedition 
into Ireland * to aid Cormac Mac-conar againft the 
infurredions of the Fir-bolg. It was then he faw , 
fell in love with , and married Ros-crana, the daugh- 
ter of Cormac. Some traditions give this poem 

to Oflian ; but from feveral circumftances , 1 con- 
clude it to he an imitation « but a very happy one 
of the manner of that poet.— —The elegance of 
the fentiment , and beauty of the imagery , how- 
ever , refer the compoHtion of it to an aera of re- 
mote antiquity *, for the nearer we approach ro our 
own times , the lefs beautiful are the coinpoficioiis 
pf the bards. 
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bards and raife a tomb. To-night let Connal 
dwell within his narrow houfe ; let not 
the foul of the valiant wander on the winds. 
Faint glimmers the moon on Moilena, thro' 
the broad-headed groves of the hill : raife 
flones , beneath its beams , to all the fallen 
in war.-^Tho' no chiefs were they , yec 
their hands were flrong in fight. They were 
my rock in danger : the mountain from 
which I fpread my eagle-wings. — Thence 
am I renowned : Carril forget not the low* 

Loud, at once, from the hundred bards,' 
rofe the fong of the tomb. Carril ftrodc 
before them, they are the murmur of ftreams 
behind him. Silence dwells in the vales of 
Moi-lena , where each , with its own dark 
flream , is winding between the hills. I heard 
the voice of the bards , leffening , as they 
moved along. I leaned forward ftom my 
shield ; and felt the kindling of my foul* 
Half-formed the words of my fong, burft 
forth upon the wind. So hears a tree , on the 
vale , the voice of (prine around : it pours 
its green leaves to the iun , and shakes its 
lonely head. The hum of the mountain bee 
is near it; the hunter fees it, with joy, from 
the blafted heath. 

Young Fillan , at a diftancc flood. His 
helmet lay glittering on the ground. His 
daik hair is loofe to the blaft : a beam of ligh 
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is CIatlio*s fon. He heard the words of the 
king, with joy^ and leaned forv^ard on his 
ipear. 

My fon, (aid car- borne Fingal, I faw thy 
deeds, and n^y foul was glad. The fame of 
our fathers , I faid, burfls from its gathered 
cloud, — Thou art brave, fon of Clatho; but 
headlong in the flrife. So did not Fingal 
advance , tho' he never feared a foe. — tec 
thy people be a ridge behind 'y they are thy 
ftrength in the field, — Then shalt thou be 
long renowned, and behold the tombs of 
thy fathers. The memory of the paft returns, 
my deeds in other years : when firft I de- 
fcended from ocean on the green-valleyed 
ifle. — We bend towards the voice of the king. 
The moon looks abroad from her cloud. 
The grev-skirted mifl is near, the dwelling 
of the gnofts. 
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it vra» to thefn, a wind from heaven to roll 
the mi ft away. 

I bade my white fails to rife , before the 
roar of Cona's wind. Three hundred youths 
looked , from their waves ^ 6n Fingal's bofly 
shield. High on the maft it hung , and marked 
the dark-blue fca. — But when the night came 
down^ I ftiuck, at times, the warning bofs: 
I ftruck, and looked on high, for fiery-haired 
yi.erin(i). 

Nor wanting was the ftac of heaven : it 
travelled red between the clouds : 1 pucfued 
the lovely beam , on tie faint-gleaming deep. 
•<— With morning , Ewa rofe ,in • mift. W c 
came into the bay of Mpi-lena , wtert its 
bhie waters tumbled, irt the bofiwn of echoing 
woods. — Here> Cormac , in hitf fecrct hall j 
avoided the ftrengiji of Colc-ulla. Nor he 
^one avoids the: foe : the blue eye of Ro$-t 
crana is there :Rps-cranaX*),vmfer handed 
maid, the daughcei: o£ the king. 

(i) Ul-crin , theguid^, to Jr^l^nd^ z ftat k^own 
i>y that name in the 4ays of Fiqgal » and, if^ry 
ufeflil to thofe vho failed , by night , iropa xh9 
Hebrides , or Cal?dpniai , to th^e coaft of Ulftec. 
XTe find,. from fehls paiT^gc »^chat q^vigatioi) was 
condderably advanced /dt this time;, among xhe 
Caledonians. \ J it ■ 

(i) Ro£-crina , the Be^ of, the rifingfun J. $b« 
9VAS ths mother of Ofliitv. The Iti^h bards Tc^^f 
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Grey, on his pointlefi (pear, came forili 
tlie aged fteps of Cormac. He fmiled, from 
hrs waving locks, but grief was in his foul. 
He faw us few before him, and his figh arofe. 
— I fee the arms of Trenmor , he fiid , and 
thefe are the fteps of the king I Fingal 1 thou 
art a beam of light to Cormac's darkened 
foul. — Early is thy fame, my fon : but ftrong 
are the foes of Erin. They are like the roat 
of ftreams in the land , fon of car- borne 
Comhal. 

Yet they may be rolled (i) away , I faid 
in my rifing foul. We are not of the race of 
the feeble, king of blue-shielded hofts. Why 
should fear come amongft us, like a ghofb 
of night ? The foul of the valiant grows, as 
foes increafc in the field. Roll no darknefe^ 
king of Erin , on the young in war. 

ilrange fiftions concerning thi? princeff. The cha* 
rafter given of her here , and in other poems of Ofr 
fian , docs not tally with their accounts. Their fto- 
ries , however , concerning Fingal , if they mean him 
by Fion MaC'Comnal , are To inconfi/lcnt and no- 
torioufly fabulous t that they do not defcrvc to be 
mentioned ; for they evidently bear , along wiib 
them , the marks of late invention. 

(i) Cormac had faid tbac his foes were like the 
roar of (Ircams , and Fingal contioiies the m«ca^ 
phor. The fpeech of the young hcco is fpirir^d « 
and confident with that fedate intrepidity , which 
eminently diftioguislies his chatadet x.Vvto>aL^)^i;^>^\. 
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The burfting tears of the king came down. 
He feized my haad in (ilence. — « Race of 
the daring Trcnmor, I roll no cloud before 
thee. Thou burncft in the fire of thy fathers. 
t behold thy fame. It marks thy courfe in 
battles, like a ftream of light. — But wait 
the coming of Cairbar ( r ) : my fon muft join 
thy Cwotd. He calls the Ions of Ullin, from 
9ll their didant Areams »• 

We came to the hall of the king, where 
it rofe in the midft of rocks : rocks , on 
whofe dark (ides , were the marks of dreams 
of old. Broad oajcs bend around with their 
jnofs : the thick birch waves its green head. 
Half-hid, in her shady grove, Ros-cranaraifed 
the fong. Her white hands rofe on the harp. 
I behcla her blue-rolling eyes. She was like 
k {pirit(i) of heaven hajf-folded in the skirt 
of a cloud* 

(0 Cairbar , the fon of Cormac , was afterwards 
kiDg of Ireland. Hi$ reign was shore. He was fuQ- 
cceded by his fon Archo , (he father of that Cor- 
mac who was murdered by Cairbar the fon of 

Borbar'duthul. Cairbar , the fon of Cormac , 

long after his fon Artho was grown to man's cftace , 
bad , by his wife Beltanno , another fon , whofe 

name was Ferad-artho. He was the only one 

remaining of the race of Conar , the firft king of 
Ireland , when Fingal's expedition againll Cairbar 
the fon of Borbar-duthul happened. Sec more of 
Ferad-artho in the eighth book. 

^(t) The attitude offLos-crana isaftly illuArated 
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Three days we feafted at Moi-lena : she 
rofe bright amidft my troubled foul.— Cor- 
by this fimile ; for the ideas of thofe times , con- 
cerning the fpirits of the deceafcd , were not fo 
gloomy and difagrccablc as thofc of fucceeding 
ages. The fpirits of women , it was fuppofed , re- 
tained that beauty , which they poilcfled while 
Wvin^ , and tranfported thcmfelves , from place to 
place , with that gliding motion , which Homer af- 
cribes to the gods. The dcfcriptions which poets , 
lefs antient than Ofli.in t have left us of thofe 
beautiful figures , that appeared fometimes on the 
hills , are elegant and pifturcCquc. They compare 
them to che rain-bow on fireams ; or , the gliding of 
fun-beams on the hills, I shall here tranflate a paf- 
fage of an old fong , where both chefc beautiful 
images arc mentioned together. 

A chief vho lived three centuries ago , returning 
from the war , underlloodihat his wife or miftrefswa* 
dead. The bard introduces him fpeakliig the follow- 
ing foliloquy , when he came within ^ght of the 
place , where he had left her , at his departure. 

ee My foul darkens in forrow. I behold not the 
fmoak of my hall. No grey dog bounds at my 
flreams. Silence dwells in the valley of trees. 

cc Is that a rain-bow on Crunath ? It dies : — — 
and the sky is dark. Again , thou moveft , bright > 
on the heaih , thou fun -beam cloathed in a shower ! 

Hah ! it is she , my love : her gliding coutfc 

on the bofom of winds ! .-^ 

In fucceeding times the beauty ofKos-crana paffed 

G \v\ 
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mac beheld me dark. He gave the vhice- 
bofomed maid.— She came with bending 
eye , amidft the wandering of her heavy locks. 
- — She came. — Straight tne battle roared. — 
Colc-ulla rushed j — i feized my fpear. My 
fword rofe , with my people , againfl the 
ridgy foe. AInecma fled. Colc-ulla fell. 
Fingai returned with fame. 

He is renowned, O Fillan, who fights, 
in the llrength of his people. The bard 
purfucs his fteps , thro' the land of the foe. — 
DUX he who fights alone; few are his deeds 
to other times. He shines, to-day, a mighty 
light. To-morrow, he is low. One fong 
contains his fame. His name is on one dark 
field. He is forgot , but where his tomb fends 
forth the tufts of grafs. 

Such were the words of Fingal, on Mora 
of the roes. Three bards, from the rock of 
Cormul, poured down the pleafant fong. 
Sleep defcended, in the found, on the broad- 
skirted hoil. Carril returned , with the bards , 
from the tomb of Dun-lora's king. The voice 

into a provcrbc ; and the highcft compliment , that 
could be paid to a woman , was to compare her 
^cifon with the daughter of Cormac, 

*S tu fein au Kos-crana. 

Siol Chormaec na n*loroa lin* 
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of morning sfhall not come, to the dusky- 
bed of the hero. No more shalt thou hear 
the tread of roes , around thy narrow houfe. 

1 < 1 ) As roll the troubled clouds , round a 
meteor of night , when they brighten their 
fides , with its light , along the heaving fea: 
fo gathered Erin , around the gleaming form 
of Atha's king. He, tall in the midft , careleft 
lifts, at times, his (pear : as (wells or falls 
the found of Fonar's diftant harp. 

( 1 ) Near him leaned, againfl a rock, Sul- 

(i) The poet changes the fccne to the Irish camp. 
The images introduced here are magnificent , and 
'have that fort of terrible beauty , if 1 may ufe the 
ezpreffion , which occurs fo frequently in the com- 
poiitions of Offian. The troubled motion of the 
army , and the fcdatc and carelcfs attitude of Cath- 
mor , form a contrail , which , as I have before 
remarked , heightens the features of defcription , 
and is calculated to enliven poetry. 

(i) In Older to illuftrate this paflage , I shall 
give , here , the hiftory on which it is founded 9 
as I have gathered it from othe'r poems. The na- 
tion of the Fir-bolg who inhabited the fouth of Ire- 
land t being originally defcended from the Belgx » 
who poffefTed the fouch and fouth-weft coafl of Bri- 
tain , kept up , for many ages , an amicable cor- 
refpondcnce with their mother- country ; and fent aid 
to the Bfitish Belgx , when they were preiTed by 
the Romans or other new-comers from the con- 
tinent. Gon-mor , king of Inis-huna , ( that part 
of South-Britain which is over-againft the Irish coaft] 
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malla (i) of blue eyes, v^bice-bofbmed daugh* 
ter of Conmor king of lais-huna. To his 
aid came blue^sbielded Cachmor , and rolled 
his foes away. Sull -malla beheld him (lately 
in the hall of feaAs^ nor carelefs rolled the 
eyes of Cathmor on the long-haired maid. 

The third day arofe , and Fichll ( x ) came 

being attacked • by what enemy is not mention* 
cd • fent for aid to Cairbar , lord of Acha , the 
snofl potent chief of the Firbolg. Cairbar difpac- 
chcd his brother Cathmor to the afTiftance of Con- 
mor. Cathmor « after various yiciditudes of for« 
tune , put an end to the war , by the total defear 
of the enemies of Inis-huna , and returned in 
triumph to the rcfidcncc of Cou-mor. There , at 
a feafl , Sul malla t the daughter of Cou-mor, 
fell dcfpcrately in love with Cathmor , who , be- 
fore hwf pafllon was difclofed , was recalled to Ire- 
land by his brother Cairbar , apoa the news of 
the intended expedition of Fingal , to rc-cllablish 

the family of Conar on the Irish throne.- The 

"wind being contrary , <^athraor remained , foe 
three days, in a neighbouring bay , during which 
time Svjl-malla difguilcd hcrlelf , in the habit of 
a young warrior , and came to offer him her 
fervice , in the war. Carhmor accepted of the pro- 
pofal , failed for Ireland , and arrived in Ulflec 
a few days before the death of Cairbar. 

(i) Sul-malla , Jiowly rolling eyes^ Caon-m6r , 
mild and talL Inis-huna , green ijland. 

(i) Fithil , an inferior bard. It may either be 
taken here for the proper name of a man , or in 
the literal feufe , as the batds were the hrralds 
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from Erin of the ftreams. He told of the 
lifting up of the shield ( i ) on Morven , and 
the danger of red-haired Cairbar, C-athmor 
raifed the fail at Cluba; but the winds were 

and meflengcrs of thofc times. Cathmor, it is pro- 
bable , was abfenc , when the rebellion of his bro- 
ther Cairbar , and the adaflination of Cormac • 
king of Ireland , happened. The traditions , which 
arc handed down with the poem , fay that Caih- 
mor and his followers had only arrived fro^ Inis- 
huna , three days before the death of Cairbar ^ which 
fufficiently dears his charaAer from any iraputacion 
of being concerned in the confpiracy « with his 
brother. 

(i) The ceremony which was ufed by FIngal , 
when he prepared for an expedition , is related, 
by Oilian , in one of his lelfer poems. A bard , at 
midnight , went to the hall , where the tribes feafl- 
cd "upon foleran occafions , raifed the var-fong , 
and thrice called the Spirits of their deceafed an- 
ccftors to come , en their clouds , to behold the 
anions of their children. He then fixed the shield 
of Trenmor , on a tree on the rock of Sclma^ 
ftriking it , at times , with the blunt end of a fpear , 
and (inging the war-fong between. Thus he did ', 
for three fucceflive nights , and in the mean time , 
meflcngers were difpatched to convene tlie tribes , 
or , as Oflian cxprcfr:s it , to call them from all, 
their ftreams. This phvafc alludes to the ficuatioa^ 
of the refidences of the clans , which were gene-j 
rally fixed in valleys , where th- lorrenps of the 
neighbouring mountains were colle£\ed into onq 

body , and became lar^e flreams or rivers. The 

lifting up of the shield, , was the phrafe for begin- 
joins a war, 
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in other lands. Three days he remained on 
thecoaft, and turned his eyes on Conmor's 
halls. — He remembered the daughter of 
Grangers, and his figh arofe. — Novp' when 
the winds awaked the wave : from the hill 
came a youth in arms; to lift the fword with 
Cathmor in his echoing field. — It was the 
white -armed Sul-malla : fecrcc she dwelt 
beneath her helmet. Her fteps were in the 
path of the king ; on him her blue eyes 
^olle^j with joy , when he lay by his roaring 
ftrcams. — But Cathmor thought, that, on 
LuAion, she ftill purfued the roes : or fair 
on a rock , ftretched her white hand to the 
wind ; to feel its courfe from Inisfail the 
green d^j^elling of her love. He had promifed 
to return , with his white-bofomed fails.— 
The maid is near thee, king of Atha, lean- 
ing on her rock. 

The tall forms of the chiefs flood around : 
all but datk-browed Foldath ( i ). He ftood 
beneath a diftant tree , rolled into his haugh- 

' (i) The farly attitude of Foldath , is a proper 
preamble to his after behaviout. Chaffed with the 
difappointrticnt of the vi^ioty which he promifed 
hinifclf , he becomes paflionate and over-bearing. 
The quatrcl which fucceeds between him ajid Mal- 
thois was , iio doubt , introduced by the poet , to 
iraife the charader of Cathmor , whofe fupetior 
Worth shines forth , in his manly manner of ending 
the diffcteuce between the chiefs. 
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ty foul. His bushy hair whittles in wind. Ac 
times , burfts the hum of a fong. — He ftruck 
the tree , at length , in wrath , and rushed 
before the king. 

Calm and ftately , to the beam of the oak , 
arofe the form ot young Hidalla. His hair 
feUs round his blushing cheek , in wreaths 
of waving light. Soft was his voice in Clon- 
ra (i), in the valley of his fathers; when 
he touched the harp , in the hail, near his 
xoaring ftreams. 

King of Erin, {aid the youth, now is the 
time of fcafts. Bid the voice of bards arife, 
and roll the night away. The foul returns, 
from fong, more terrible to war. — Darknefs 
fettles on Inis-feil : from hill to hill bend the 
skirted clouds. Far and grey, on the heath, 
the dreadful ftrides of ghofts are feen : the 
ghofts of thofe who fell bend forward to 
their fong. -^Bid thou the harps to rife, and 
brighten the dead , on their wandering blafls. 

Be all the dead forgot , faid Foldath's 
burfting wrath. Did not I fail in the field , 
and shall I hear the fong ? Yet was not my 
courfe harmless in battle : blood was a ftream 
around my fteps. But the feeble were behind 

(i) CWon-tSLth , winding field. The rA arc feldom 
pronounced audibly in the Galic language. 
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me , and the foe has efcaped my fworJ. j^ 

Clon ra's vale touch thou the harp; lectZ>i/r9 
anfw'er to thy voice y while fome maid lo ^z>Jts 
from the wood , on thy long, yellow locks^ 
— Fly from Lubar^s echoing plain : it is th^ 
field of heroes. 

King of Temora (t), Malthos faid , it is 
thine to lead in war. Thou art a fire to our 
eyes, on the dark- brown field. Like a blaft 
thou haft pafl over hofls , and laid them low 
in blood ; but who has heard thy words 
returning from the field ? — The wrathful 
delight in deatb: their remembrance refts 
on the wounds of their fpear. Strife is folded 
in their thoughts : their words are ever heard. 
— Thy courfe, chief of Moma, was like a 
troubled ftream. The dead were rolled on thy 
path : but others alfo lift the {pear. Wc were 
not feeble behind thee, but the foe was ftrong. 

The king beheld the rifing rage, and 
bending forward of either chief : for half- 
unsheated, they held their fwords, and roll- 
ed their filent eyes. — Now would they have 
mixed in horrid firay , had not the wrath of 

(x) This fpeech of Malthos is , throughout , a 
fevere repiimand to the ttJuilering behaviour of Fol- 
dath. Ic abounds with that laconic eloquence , and 
indited manner of addrcfs . wliich is fo juftly ad- 
mired in the short fpeech of Ajax> in the nifith book 
ofiheiliadi 
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Cathmor burned. He drcv^ his f\j/ord : it 
gleamed thro' night , to the high - flaming 
oak* 

Sons of pride , faid the king , allay yont 
(Veiling {buls. Retire in night. — Why should 
my rage arife ? Should I contend with both 
in arms ? — It is no time for ftrife. Retire , 
ye clouds at my feaft. Awake my {bul no 
more. — They funk from the king on eithet 
fide 'y like ( i ) two columns of morning mift, 
when the fun rifes , between them , on his 
glittering rocks. Dark is their rolling on 
either fide ; each towards its reedy pool. 

Silent fat the chiefs at the feaft. They 
looked, at times, on Acha's king, where he 
flrode , on his rock , amidft his fettling foul, 
— The hoft lay , at length , on the field : 
deep defcended on Moi-lena« — The voice 



(i) The poec could fcarcely find , in all nature,^ 
a coraparifon fo favourable as this ro the fuperio- 
ricy of Cachmor over his rwo chiefs I shiW iU 
lu/lrace this paflage with another from a fragment of 

an ancient poem , juft now in my hands. ec As 

the fun is above the vapours , whkh his beams have 
raifed ; fo is the foul of the king above the fons 
of fear. They roll dark below him *, he rejoices in 
the robe of his beams. But when feeble deeds wander 
on the foul of the king « he is a darkened fun rolled 
along the sky : the valley iidd below : flowers withcc 
beneath the drops of the night, n 
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of Fonar rofe alone , beneath his diftant ^^^^ 
It rofe in the praife of Cathmor Cc^mrj ^^^ 
Larthon ( i ) of Lumon. But Cathmc^r J£^ 
not hear his praife. He lay at the roar of ^ 
ilream. The ruftling breeze of night fle^v^ 
pver his whilliing locks. 

Cairbar came to his dreams , half-feen 
from his low-hung cloud. Joy rofe darkly in 



(i) Lcar-thon , fea^wave , the name of the chief 
f)f that colony of the Fir-bolg • which firft migrated 
into Iteland. Larthon's firft fettlement in that coun- 
try is related in the feventh book. He was the an^ 
ceftor of Cathmor j and is here called Larthon of 
Lumon , from a high hill of that name in Inis-huna y 

the ancient feat of the Fir-bolg. The poet pre- 

fcrves the chaiadlcr of Cathmor throughout. He had 
mentioned , in the firft book , the averfion of that 
chief to praife , and we find him here lying at the 
fide of a ftream , that the noife of it might drowa 
the voice of Fonar , who , according to the cuftom 
of the times , fung his eulogium in his evening fong. 
Tho* other chiefs , as well as Carhmor » might be 
averfe to hear their own praife , we find it the 
univetfal policy of the times , to allow the bards 
to be as extravagant as they pleafed in their enco- 
miums on the leaders of armies , in the prefence 
©f their people. The vulgar , who had no great 
ability to judge for thcmfelves , received the cha- 
raders of their princes , entirely upon the faith of 
the bards. The good cfFefts which an high opinion 
of its ruler has upon a community , are too ob- 
vious to require explanation j on the other hand , 
diftruft of the abilities of leaders produces the wotft 
confcgucnccs. 
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his face : he had heard the fong of Carril (1). 
— A blaft fuftained his dark-skirted cloud ; 
which he feized in the bofom of night , as 
he rofc, with his fame, towards. his airy hail. 
Half- mixed with the noile of the ftream^ 
he poured liis feeble words. 

Joy meet the foul of Cathmor : his voice 
was heard on Moi-Iena. The bard gave his 
fong to Cairbar : he travels on the wind. 
My fomi is in my father's hall , like the 
gliding of a terrible light , which winds 
thro* the defart, in a ftormy night. — No bard 
shall be wanting at thy tomb, when thou 
art lowly laid. The fons of fong love the 
valiant. — Cathmor, thy name is a plea- 
fant gale. — The mournful founds arife i On 



(0 Carril, the fon of Kinfena , by the orders 
of Oflian , fung ihe funeral elegy at the tomb of 
Cairbar. See the fccoiid book , towards the end. 
In all the poems of Oflian , the viHt of gholh , to 
their 'living friends , are short , and their language 
obfcure , both which circumftances , tend to rhiow 
a folemn gloom on rhefe fiipernatural fcenes. 
Towards the larrer end of the fpeech of the ghoft 
of Cairbar , he forctels the death of Cathmor , by 
enumerating thofe (ignals which , according to the 
opinion of the times , preceded the death of a 
pcffon renowned. It was thought that the gholls of 
deceafed bards fung, for three nights preceding 
the death ( near the place where his tomb was to 
be raifed ) round an unfubftantial figure which re- 
prcfcntcd the body of the peifon who was to die. 
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Lubar's field there is a voice I — Louder 
ftill ye shadov/y gliofts ! the dead were full 
of fame. — Shrilly (w' ells the feeble found. — 
The rougher blaft alone is heard I — Ah, 
foon is Cathmor Io\^l 

Rolled into himfelf he flev^ , wide on the 
bofom of his blaft. The old oak felc his 
departure , and shook its whiftJing head. 
The king flatted from reft , and took his 
deathful fpear. He lifts his eyes around. He 
fees but dark-skirted night. 

( I ) It was the voice of the king ; but now 
his form is gone. Unmarked is your path 
in the air , ye children of the night. Often , 
Jike a rcfleded beam, are ye leen in the 
depart wild ; but ye retire in your blafts 
before our fteps approach. — Go then , ye 
feeble race I knowledge with you there is 
none. Your joys are weak , and like the 
dreams of our reft , or the light-winged 
thought that flies acrofs the foul. — Shall 
Cathmor foon be low ? Darkly laid in his 

(i) The foliloquy of Cathmor ahounds with that 
magnanimify and love of fame which conftitute 
the hero. 1 ho* ftaggercd at firft with the prcdic* 
tionof Cairbar*sghoft , he foon comforts himfelf 
with the agreeable profped of his future renown j 
and like Achilles , prefers a short and glorious life , 
to an obfcure length of years in retirement and 
cafe. 
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narrow houfe ? where no morning comes 
with her half-opened eyes. — Away , thou 
shade ! to fight is mine , all further thought 
away 1 1 rush forth, on eagle wings, to feize 
my beam of feme,— In the lonely vale of 
ilrcams, abides the little (i) foul. — Years 



(i) From this paflage we learn in what extreme 
contempt an indolent and unwarlike life was held 
in thofe days of heroifm. "Whatever a philofopher 
may fay , in praife of quiet and retirement » I am 
far from thinking ,but they weaken and dcbafc the 
human mind. "When the faculties of the foul are 
not exerted, they lofe their vigour, and low and 
circumfcribed notions take the place of noble and 
enlarged ideas. Adtion , on the contrary , and the 
viciflitudes of fortune which attend it , call forth , 
by turns , all the powers of the mind , and , by 
cxercifing , ftrengthen them. Hence it is , that ia 
great and opulent flates , when property and indo- 
lence ate fecured to individuals , we feldom meet 
with that ftrength of mind , which is fo common 
in a nation , not far advanced in civilization. It is 
a curious , but ju/l obfervation 5 that great king- 
doms feldom produce great charaiacrs , which muft 
be altogether attributed to that indolence and dif- 
fipation , which are the infeparable companions of 
too much property and fccurity. Rome , it is cer- 
tain , had more real great men within it , when 
its power was confined within the narrow boundj 
of Latium , than when its dominion extended over 
all the known world *, and one petty ftate of the 
Saxon heptarchy had, perhaps as much genuinefpirit 
in it , as the two British king:loms united. As a 
/late , we are much more powerful than our an- 
cellors , but we would lofe by comparing indivi« 
duals with them. 



I 
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roll on, feafons return, but he is iliU un- 
known. — In a blaft comes cloudy death , and 
lays his grey head low^. His ghoft is rolled 
on the vapour of the fenny field. Its course 
is never on liills, or mofly vales of v/ind.—r 
So shall not Cathmor depart, no boy in 
the field was he, who only marks the bed 
of roes, upon the echoing hills. My ifTuing 
forth was with kings, and my joy m dread- 
ful plains : where broken hofls are rolled 
away , like feas before the wind. 

So fpoke the king of Alnecma, brighten- 
ing in his rifing foul : valour , like a pleafant 
flame , is gleaming within his breaft. Stately 
is his ftride on the heath : the beam of eaft 
is poured around. He faw his grey hoft on 
the field , wide-fpreading their ridges in 
light. He rejoiced , like a fpirit of heaven , 
wnofe fteps come forth on his feas , when 
lie beholds them peaceful round , and all the 
winds are laid. But foon he awakes the wa- 
^es, and rolls them large tofome echoing coaft. 

On the rushy bank of a ftream, flept the 
idaughter of Inis-huna. The helmet (i) had 

( 1 ) The difcovery which fucceeds this circiim- 
ilance is well imagined , and naturally conduced. 
The filence of Cathmor upon this occftfion is more 
•expreifive of the emotions of his foul , than any 
fpeech which the poet could put into his mouth. 
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fallen from her head. Her dreams were in 
the i^nds of her fathers. There morning was 
on the field : grey, ftreams leapt down from 
the rocks; the breezes, in shadowy waves, 
fly o'er the rushy fields. There is the found 
that prepares for the chace ; and the moving 
of warriors from the hall. — But tall 
above the reft is the hero of ftreamy Atha ; 
he bends his eye of love on Sul-malla , 
from his ftately ftcps. She turns , with pride , 
her face away , and carele^ bends the 
bow. 

Such were the dreams of the maid when 
Atha's warrior came. He faw her fair face 
before him , in the midft of her wandering 
locks. He knew the maid of Lumon. What 
should Cathmor do?— His figh arofe : his 
tears came down. But ftraight he turned 
away. — This is no time, king of Atha, to 
wake thy fecret foul. The battle is rolled^ 
before thee, like a troubled ftream. 

He ftruck that warning bofs ( i ) , whereit< 

ro In otder to underftand this pafTage , it is ue- 
ccffary to look to the defcription of CathmorV 
shield , which the poet has given us in the feventh 
book. This shield had feven principal bofTes , 
the found of each of which", when ftruck with a 
fpear , conveyed a particular order from the king 
to his tribes. The found of one of them , as here , 
was the dgnal for the army to affemble* 
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dwelt the voice of war. Erin rofe around 
him like the found of eagle-wings. — Sul- 
malla ftarted from deep , in her difordcred 
locks. She feizcd the helmet from earth, 
and trembled in her place. Why should they 
know in Erin of the daughter of Inis-huna ? 
for she remembered the race of kings , and 
the pride of her foul arofe. 

Her fleps are behind a rock, by the 
blue-winding ftreara ( i ) of a vale : where 
dwelt the dark-brown hind ere yet the war 
arofe. Thither came the voice oF Cathmor , 
at times , to Sul-malla's ear. Her foul is 
darkly fad J she pours her words on wind. 

(t) The dreams of Inis-kuna departed : 
they are rolled away from my foul. I hear 

(i) This was uot the yalley of Lona to which 
Sul-malla afterwards rctited. 

( I ) Of all palTages in the works of Oflian 
chcfe lyric pieces lofc moft , by a lireral profe 
tranflation , as the beauty of them does not fo 
much depend on the ftrength of thought , as on 
the elegance of cxpreUion and harmony of num- 
bcfi. It has been obferved , that an author is puc 
to the fevereft reft , when he is ftript of the or- 
naments of verification , and delivered down in 
another language in profe. Thofe , therefore, who 
have fecn how awkward a figure even Homer and 
Virgil make , in a verfion of this fort , will think 
the better of the compofitions of Oflian. 
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not the chace in my land. I am concealed 
in the skirts of war. I look forth from my 
cloud y but no beam appears to light my 
path. I behold my warrior low y for the 
broad-shielded king is near ; he that over- 
comes in danger ; Fingal of the fpears. 
— Spirit of departed Conmor , are thy fteps 
on the bofom of winds ? Comeft thou, at 
times , to other lands , father of fad Sul- 
roaila ? Thou doft come , for I have heard 
thy voice at night; while yet I rofe on the 
wave to ftreamy Inis-fail. The ghoft of fa- 
thers, they fay (i), can feize tne fouls of 

(i) Con-mor , the father of Sul-malU , was kill- 
ed in that war , from which Cathmor deiivere(i 
Inis-huna. Lormar his fon fucceeded Conmor. It was 
the opinion of the times , when a per fon was rc^ 
duced to a pitch of mifery , which could admit 
of no alleviation , that the ghofls of his ancedors 
called his foul away. This fupcrnatural kind of death 
was called the voice of the dead i and is believed 
by the fuperftitious vulgar to this day. 

There is no people in the world , perhaps , wha» 
gave more univerfal credit to apuaritions , and the 
vifits of the ghods of the deceafed to their friends , 
than the common highlanders. This is to be at- 
tributed as much , at lead , to the /ituation of the 
country they poCTefs , as to that credulous dif- 
podtion which didinguishes an unenlightened people. 
As their bufinefs was feeding of cattle , in dark 
and extenlive defarts , fo their journeys lay ovcc 
wide and unfrequented heaths where , often , they 
were obliged to fleep in the open air , amidft the 
whiflling of winds , aud roar of watec-falls. The 



I 
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their race , while they bcholJ them lonely 
in the inidft of woe. Call me , my father , 
when the king is low on earth ; for then I 
shall be lonely in the midft of woe. 

gloominefs of the fcenes around them was apt to 
begec that melancholy difpofition of mind , which 
laoft readily receives impreffions of the cxtraordi- 
jiary and fupcrnatural kind. Falling aflecp in this 
gloomy mood , and their dreams being difturbcd 
by the noife oi' the elements around , • it is no matter 
of wonder , that they thought they heard the voice 
of the dead* This voice of the dead , however , was , 
perhaps, no more than a shriller whiftle of the winds 
in an old tree , or in the chinks of a neighbour* 
ing rock. It is to this caufe I afcribe thofe many 
and improbable rales of ghofts , which we meet with 
in the highlands : for , in other refpedls , we do 
not find that the highlanders are more credulous 
than their neighbours. 
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ARGUMENT to Book V. 

OJftan , after a short addrefs to the harp of 
Cona , defcribes the arrangement of both 
armies on either fide of the river Lobar. 
Fingai gives the command to Fillan : but , 
at the fame time , orders Gaul , the 
fon of Morni , who had been wound' 
ed in the hand in the preceding battle , 
to affift him with his counfeL The army 

I of the Fir^bolg is commanded by Foldatk^ 
The general onfet is dcfcribed. The great 
aBions of Fillan. He kills Rothmar and 
Culmin* But when Fillan conquers , in one 
wing , Foldath prejfes hard on the other. 
He wounds Dermidy the fon of DuthnOj 
and puts the whole wing to flight » Der^ 
mid deliberates with himfelf, and, at laft , 
refolves to put a flop to the progrefs of 
Foldath , by engaging him in fingle com^ 
bat. — When the two chiefs were approach' 
ing towards one another , Fillan came fud* 
denly to the relief of Dermid ; engaged, 
Foldath , and killed him. The behaviour 
ofMalthos towards the fallen Foldath. 
Fillan puts the whole army of the Fir" 
bolg to fight. The book clofes with an 
addrefs ta Clatho , the mother of that 
hero. 
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(i) X HOU dweller between AesKieMs tliac 
bang on high inOiS^iiVhally defceod ,fr0ai 

(i) Thefe abrupt adtcflcs give great lifcto thir 
fociry of OflSan* They are aU in a lyric meafiireaf 
The old men , who retain , on memory , the com- 
poiitions of Oifian , s^ew much facishiftipn.whett 
they come to thofe parts of them , which are in 
rhime , and take great pains to explain their beantfet^ 
and inculcate the meaning of their ohfolete phrafes , 
on the minds of their hearers. This attachment doQi 
not proceed from the fuperior beauty of thefe lytic 
pieces,but rathei from a tafte for^rhime wliich the mo^ 
dem bards have eftablished among the highlanders. 
Having no genius themfelves for the fublime and 
pathetic , they placed the whole beauty of poetry 
in the returning harmony o( Similar founds. The 
ieduclhg charms of rhime Co.on weaned their countrf « 
inen frpm that attachment they long had to the 
recitative ofO^n: and, tho* they Aill admired. 
his compofitions , their admiration was founded 
more on his antiquity , and the detail of fa^s wl^ch 
lie gave ^ than on his ipoetical excellence. RhImT 
ing 9 in.ptoce(s of time , became fo much reduced 
into a fyftem , and was fo ualvcr£ill/ undecfto^ . 

Voi. 10. H 
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thy place , O harp , aad let me hear thy 
voice.— Son of Alpin , ftrikc the firing ; 
thou nm(k av/ake the foul of the bard, llie 
murmur of Lora's (i ) ftream has rolled the 
tale away. — I (land in the cloud of years : 
few ^^ its openings towards the paft , and 
vhen the viuon comes ^ it is but dim and 
dark. — I hear thee , harp of 0)na 5 my 
foul returns , like a breeze , which the Can 
brings back to the vale , where dwelt the 
lazymift. 

i{%)Jjab9X is btight before me , in the 

lliir raety ca«K*iierd compofed coletable vetfes. Thefe 
goems , it ti true » were a defcription of nature i 
but Yof nauire in U» mdeft form $ a groap of un* 
lnterefUng ideas drefled ont in the ft>Wing harmony 
of monotonous ver(es. Toid of merit as ciiofe yuI* 
gtc £ompofitioas were , chcy fbll Iktle sliorc of the 
iprodo^pns -of tlie regular bards > for when all poe« 
Ifpal ezcelleisce is confined to founds alone ^ it H 
^tjbin the power of every one pofii^ed of a ^ood 
tag. 

(i) X«oca is often mentioned ; !t was a fmall and 
rapid ftream in the neighbourhood of Selma. There 
is no vefttee of this name now remaining j tho' 
it appears from a very old fong^ which the tranf- ^ 

lator has feen , that one of the fmall rivers on the 1 

Dbnh*weft coaft was called Lota fome centuries agot ^ 

(1) From feveml paflaget in die jpoem we maf % 

foim a diftima idea of the fcene 1^ the a£Uon of 
JTcffioci. At a foudl di0ance from one anoifaet loic 



\ 
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w'indings of its vale. On either fide , on their 
hills, rife the tali forms of the kings ^ their 
people are poured around them , bending 
forward to their v^ords 'j as if their fathers 
(poke, defccnding from their vinds. — But 
tne kings were like two rocks in the midft, 
each with its dark head of pines , when they 
are feen in the defart, above low-(ailing mif)'. 
High on their face are flreams , which fprea j 
their %am on blafts. 

Beneath the voice of Gathmor poured 
Erin, like the found of flame. Wide they 
came down to Lubar ; before them is the 
i^de of Foldath. But Cathmor retired tof 

^e hills of Mora and Lona : the firft p ofTeffed hj 
7iQgal , the fecond by the army of Cathmor. 
Through the intermediate plain ran the fmall ti* 
vec Iiubar ,.00 tlie huaks of which all the b^ttlet 
«ere fought, excepcine that between Caitbar and 
Ofcar , telaced in uie faril book. This la(l mention- 
ed engagement happened , to the north of the 
hill of Mora , of which Fingal took pofleffion » after 
the army of Cairbar £b11 back to that ofCaxhrnou 
Ac fome diAance , but within fight of Mora , to« 
wards the weft, Lubar ifiued from tlie mountain 
of Crpmnul, and after a short courfe thro' the 
pl^ of Moi-Iena , difcharged itfelf into the fea 
near the field of battle. Behind the mounuin of 
Gcommal ran the fmall ftream of Levath , on the 
Banks of which Ferad-attlio , the Ton of Cairbre , 
fSbc only perfon remaining of tlie race of Conar , 
Isred concealed in ^.cave , during tlie ufurpation 
of Cairbar. the foA of Botbar-duthuU 
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liis hill , beneath his bending oaks. The 
tumbling of a fbeam is near the king : he 
lifts , at times , his gleaming ipear. ft W2S 
a flame to his people , in the midft of wzv. 
Near him flood the daughter of Con-mor , 
leaning on her rock. She did not rejoice 
over the flrife : her Conl delighted not in 
blood. A valley ( i ) fpreads green behind 
the hill , \rith its three blue fii^ams. The 
fun is there in filence y and the dun moun- 
tain-roes come down. On thefe are turned 
the eyes of Inis-huha's vhite-bofomed maid, 

Fingal beheld, on* hieh, the (bn of Bor*' 
bar-duthul : he Cdw the deep-rolUne of Erin; 
on the darkened plain. He nruck that vp^arn- 
ing bofs , whic;h bids the people qbey; wh^n 
hp fends his chiefs before them, to the gel J 
of renown. Wide rofc their {pears to the 
fiih; their iechoitig shields reply around.-^^* 
Fear, like a vapor , did not wind among 
tlie hofjb : for he, the king, was near , the 
firength of flreamy Alorven. «*— * Oladoefs 
brightened the hero^ we heard his words 
of joy. 

Like the coming forth of winds, is (he 

(i) Ic. wai CO this valley Sul-hialla retired , dur^i 
ipg the lailand decifive battle between Filial ancE 
Cathmor. It is defcribed in the feventh book*, where 
if Js called the yalc of Lonayind the i^dcnce 
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found of Motven's fons I They are mountaia 
waters, decermlDed in their courfe. Hence 
is Fingal renov/ned, and his name in other 
lands. He v^^as not a Icinely beam in danger; for 
your fteps were always near. — But never was 
I a dreacfeil form , in your prefence , darken- 
ed into wrath. My voice was no thunder to 
your ears : mine eyes fent forth no death. 
— When the haughty appeared , I beheld 
them iiot. They were forgot at my fcafts : 
like mift they melted away. — A young beam 
is before you ; few are his paths to war. They 
are few , but he is valiant : defend my darb- 
haired fon. Bring him back with joy : Here- 
after he may (land alone. His form is like 
his fathers : his foul is a flame of their fire* 
• — Son of car-borne Morni , move behind 
the fon of Clatho : let thy voice reach his 
ear J from the skirts of war. Not unobfcr- 
ved rolls battle, before thee, breaker of the 
shields. 

The king ftrode , at once , away to Coi?- 
mul's (i) lofty rock. As, flow,! lifted my 

(]) The rock of Cormul rofe on the hill of 
Mora , and commanded a profpedib of the Held of 
battle. The Cpeecb of Fingal , which immediately 
precedes this pafTage , .is worthy of being remarked , 
as the language , not only , of a warlike but a good 
king. The confidence which his people repofed in 
him , was as ztiuch the refulc of his clemency and 
military merit > as the confei\ueQce oC x.Vax ^^^i;i» 
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fteps behind ; came forrard the ftrength of 
Gaul. His shield hung loofe on its thong y 
he (poke, in hafte, to OfEan. — Bind(i) ^ 
fon of Fingal , this shield , bind it high to 
the fide ot Gaul. The foe may behold it » 
and think I left the fpear. If I shall fall, let 
my tomb be hid in the field ; for fall I muft 
without my fame ; mine arm cannot life 
the f^eel. Let not Evir-choma hear it , to 
blush between her locks. — Fillan , the 
mighty behold us ; let us not forget the 
ftrife. Why should they come, from their 
liiils , to aid our flying field. 

He flrode onward , with the foand of 
his shield. My voice purfued him , as he 
went. Can the fon ot Morny fall without 
Lis fame in Erin? But the deeds of the mighty 
forfake their fouls of fire. They rush care- 
lefs over the Belds of renown : their words 
iare never heard. — I rejoiced over the king, 
where he fat in his wandering locks , amidil 
the mountam-wind. 

In two dark ridges bend thehofts, towards 
each other , at Lubar. Here Foldath rofe a 

tion which men , uncorrupted with the vices of ad- 
vanced fociecy , naturally have for the chief of their 
blood and hereditary prince. 

(i) It is nece/Tary to remember, that Caul was 
bounded ^ which occafions bis requiring here the af* 
iiAance of O^n to bind his shield on his fide. 
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pillar of darknefi : there brightened the youtk 
of Fillan. Each , w^ith his (pear in the ftream ^ 
fcnt forth the voice of war, — Gaul ftruck 
the shield of Morveti : at once they plunge 
in battle, — Steel poured its gleam on fteef : 
like the fell of ftreams shone the field , when 
they mix their foam together , from two 
darfe-broved rocks. — Benold he comes the 
•fon of fame : he lays the people low" ! Deaths 
fit on blafts around him ! — Warriors fltcv, 
thy paths , O Fillan ! 

• ( i) Rothnuir , the shield of warriors , (\:ooi 
between two chinky rocks. Two oaks, which 
winds had bent from high , (pread their 
branches on either fide. He rolls his darken** 
ing eyes on Fillan , and filent , shades his 
friends. Fingal faw the approaching fight; 
and all his foul arofe. — But as the ftone 
ofLoda (z) falls 9 shook^ at once, from rock* 

(i) Roth-mar , the/bund ofthefea before a florHi* 
Druman-ard , high ridge, Culmin ^ fo ft' haired. CuU- 
allin , beautiful Locks. Strucha , ftreamy river* 

{%) By the (lone of loda V as I have remarked 
In my noses on fome other poems of Oflian , is 
meant a place of worship among the Scandinavians. 
Oflian, in bis many expeditions to Orkney anA 
Scandinavia » became acquainted with fome of chb 
rites of the religion which prevailed in thofe coun- 
tries , and frequently alludes to them in his poems. 
There are fome cuius > and circular pales of ftone y 

Hiv 
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ing Druman-ard , when fpirits heave the 
earth in theit wrath ^ Co fell blae-shielded 
Rothmar* 

Near are the dtps of Culmiti ; the youth 
came , burfllng Into tears. Wrathful he cut 
the wind , ere yet he mixed his ilrokes with 
Fillan. He had firil bent the bow with Roth- 
mar y at the rock of his own blue ilreams. 
iThere they had marked the place of the roe, 
as the fun-beam flew over the fern. — ^Why , 
fon of Cul-allin , doft thou rush on that 
beam (i) of light > it is a fire that confumes. 

remaining Aill in Orkney , and the iftands of 
Shetland , which retain , to this day , tlie name of 
Zcda or Loden, They fccm to have differed ma- 
' terially , in their conflruflion , from thofe Drui- 
dical monuments which remain in Britain « and the 
weftern ifles. The places of worship among the Scan- 
4iiiavians were originally rude and unadorned. In a& 
ttr ages I when they opened a communication with other 
aacionSfChey adopted their manners,and huilt temples. 
That at Upfal , in Sweden , was amazinj^ly rich and 
magnificent. Haguin , of Norway , built one , near 
Brontheim , little inferior to the former ^and it went 
always under the name of Loden. MalUt, introdu&ion 
d VHifioin de Danemarck, 

( I ) The poet » metaphorically % calls Fillan 
a beam of li^t. Culmin > mentioned here , was 
the fon of Clonmar , chief of Stiutha , by the 
beautiful Cul-allin. She was fo remarkable foe the 
beauty of her perfon , that she is introduced , 
/requ^ntly , ia the dnitUes and allufions of antienc 
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— ^Youth of Strutha retire. Your &thets vere 
not equal , in the glittering fbrife of the field. 

The mother of Culmiu remains in the 
hall ;she looks forth on blue -rolling Stru* 
tha. A whirlwind rifes , on the flream , dark- 
eddying round the ghoft of her {on. His 
dogs (i) are hoveling in their place : his 
shield is bloody in the hall. — a Art thou 
(alien , my fair-haired fon , in Erin's difmal 
war » ? 

As a roe , pierced in fecret , lies panting J 

poetry. Mar ChuUalum Strutha ndn fian ; is a line 
of OHian in another poem ; i. e. Lovely as Cul" 
allin of Strutha of the florms, 

(i) Dogs were thought to be fenfihle of the death 
of cheic mafter , lee ic happen at ercr fo great a 
difUnce. Ic was alfo the opinion of the times , chat 
the arms which warriors left at home became bloody , 
when they themfelves fell in battle. It was from 
thofe Agns that Cul-allin is fuppofed t^ underftand 
that her fon is killed ; in which she is confirmed by 
the appearance of his ghoft. — Her fudden and 
short exclamation , on*clie occiadon is more afiedling 
than if she had extended her complaints to a greatec 
length. The attitude of the fallen youth , and Fil- 
lan's reflexions over him » are natural and judi- 
cious , and come forcibly back on the mind y when 
we confide r , that the fuppofed fituation of the 
father of Culmin , was fo (imilar to that of Fin* 
eal> after the death of liliaik bimC«\(- 
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by her vonted ftreams , the hunter looks 
ever her feet of wind , and remembers her 
fiately bounding before : fo lay the fon of 
Cul-aliiii, beneath the eye of Fillan. His hair 
is rolled in a little ilream : his blood van- 
dered on his shield. Still his hand held the 
fv^ord diat failed him in the day of his 
danger. — « Thou art fallen , faid Fillan ^ 
ere yet thy fame was heard. — Thy ^ther 
fent thee to war : and he expeds to hear 
thy deeds. He is grey , perhaps , at hie 
ilreams , ttirning his dim eyes towards Moi« 
lena. But thou shalt not return , with the (jpoil 
of the fidlen foe n. 

Fillan poured the flight of Erin before 
him , over the echoing heath. — But , man 
on man , fell Morven before the dark-rej 
rage of Foldath ; for , far on the field , he 
poured the roar of half his tribes. Dermid (i) 
flood before him in wrath : the fons of Co- 
na gather round. But his shield is cleft by 
Foldath , and his people poured over the 
heath. 

Then (aid the foe , in his pride , They 
have fled , and my fame begins. Go , Mal- 
thos, and bid the king (2) to guard the 

( X ) ThisDcrmid is , probably the fame with Dermid 
duiru , who makei fo great a figure in the Bq" 
tions of the Irish bardst 

(i) Cathmor. 
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clark-rolling of ocean \ that Fingal may not 
^ape from my fword. He muft lie on eartln 
Befide fome feu shall his tomb be feen. Ic 
shall rife . without . a fbng. His^ ghoft shall 
hover in mift over the reedy pool. 

Maltho^ heacd 9 vith darkening doubt; he 
rolled his filent eyes. — He fcncv thfit 
pride of Foldath , and looked up to the king 
on his hill \ then , darkly turning , he plun* 
ged his fv/ord in war* 

In Clono's (i) narrow vale , vere bcni 

(i) This valley had its name ftom Clono y fon 
of Lechmal of Lora 9 one of the anceftors of Der- 
nrid , the fon -of Outhno. His fiiftory is thus related 
in an old poem. In the days of .Collar , the fon 
of Trenraor , the firft king of Ireland , Clono 
paired over inro that kingdom , from Caledonia , 
to aid Conar againit the Fir-bolg. Being remark- 
able for the beamy <of hit ^perfon 9 hp >foon ^drew 
the attention of Sutmin , the young wi& ^of an Irisb 
chief. She difclofed her paiHon ^ , which was not 
properly returned by the Caledonian. The lady 
iickaitA y thro' difappoimment., and her love foe 
Clono came to the ears ofiiet husband. Pired with 
^ealoufy , he vowed revenge. Clono , to avoid hi* 
rage y departed from Temora , in ord«r to paf* 
•ver (into Scotland 9 «a&d being benighted in tlici 
valley mentioned here , he laid him down to ileepg 
There , ( to ufe the words of the poet ) Lethmal 
dtfeended in xhe dreams of, Clon^ ; and told him 
that danger was near* For tie reader's amufemenc. 
I shall tranflate the viHon > which does not waar 
pDcticai merit. 
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two trees above the flreams ; dark in his grief 
fiood Duthno's filent fon*. The blood poutr 

Ghofl of LETHMAL. 

« Arife from xhy bed of mofi ; fon of low-laid 
Lechmal , arife. The found of ihe comiog of foet p 
defcendi aloog the wiad* 

C L O N O. 

Vhofe voice is that 9 lilce many ftteams p in the 
fiafon of my rcA }• 

Ghoil of LETHMAL. 

Arife , thou dweller of the fouls df the lovely ; 
fon of Lecfamal , arife, 

C L O N O. 

How dreary is the night ! The moon is darkened 
in the sky ^ red are the paths of ghofts , along 
its fuUen face ! Green-skirted meteors fet around. 
Dull is the roaring of ftreams 9 from the valley of 
<lim forms. I hear thee 9 fpirit of tny Either , on 
, the eddying courfe of the wind. I hear thee « but 
thou bendefl not « forward > thy tall form » £rom 
the skirts of night« 

As Clono prepared to depart «the husband of Sul* 
nin came up , with his numerous attendants. Clo« 
BO defended bimfclf « but p after a gallaat icfiilaaccj^ 
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ed from his thigh : his shield lay broken near. 
His (pear leaned againd a done ; w^hy , Der-t 
mid 4 vhy fo fad i 

I hear the roar of battle. My people are 
alone. Mv fteps are flow^ on the heath , and 
no shield is mine* — Shall he then, prevail I 
— It is then after Dermid is low 1 1 will call 
thee forth , O Foldath , and meet thee yec 
in fight. 

He took his (pear , with dreadful joy. The 
fon of Morni came. — « Stay , Ion of 
Duthno , flay thy fpeed ; thy fteps are mark*- 
ed with blood. No bofly shield is tl^^ne. Why 
shouldfl thou fall unarmed » ? — King of 
Strumon , give thou thy shield. It has often 
foiled back the war. I shall flop the chief,' 
in his courfe. — Son of Morni , dofl thou 
behold that flone ? It lifts its grey head thro' 
grafs. There dwells a chief of the race of 
Dermid. — Place me there in night (i). 



he was overpowered and (lain. He was buried fa 
the place where he was killed , and the valley was 
called after his name. Dermid , in his requeft to 
Gaul the fon of Morni , which immediacely fol- 
lows this paragraph « alludes to the tomb of Ciono^ 
and his own cooae£don with that unfortunate chief. 

(i) The brevity of the fpeech of Gaul , and the 

' laconic reply of Dermid » are judicious and welt 

iuitedcotie hutry of the occauon, The incldetttl 
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He flov^ly rofe againfl tlie hill , and fav 
the troubled field. The gleaming ridges of the 
fight , disjoined and broken round. — As 
diftant fires , on heath by night , now feem 
as loft in fmoak , then rearing their red 
ilreams on the hill , as blow" or ceafe the 
^nds ; Co met the Intermitting W2r the eye 
of broad-shielded Dcrmid, — Thro* the hoft 
are the ftrides of Foldath , like Ibme dark 
ship on wintry v^aves , when it iifcies from 
between two ides , to fport on echoing Teas* 

Dermfd , with rage , beheld his courfe. He 
ftrove to rush along. But he failed in th^ 



ivhich Offian has chofen to dhrerfify his battles » 
are incercAing , and never fail to awaken our at« 
tention. I know that want of particularity in the 
^ouhtds f and diversity in^ the fall of thofe that 
are flain , hare b;en among the obfedions , flatt- 
ed , to the poetical merit of Offian*s pooms. The 
ctiticifm « v^ithoUt partiality I may fay it , is un« 
}ull, for out poet has introduced as great a va- 
riety of this fort , as he , with propriety , could withia 
the compafs of fo short poems. It is confcfled , 
that Homer has a greater variety of deaths than any 
other poet that ever appeared. His great knowledge 
in anatomy can never be difputed ; but , I am far 
from thinking , that his battles , even with all their 
novelty of wounds , ate the mod beautiful parts, 
of his poems. The human mind dwells with difgufl 
upon a protraded fcene of carnage ; and , tho* the 
introduAiDn of the terrible is heceflary to the gran- 
deur 6f hetoic poetry , yet I am convinced i that 
a medium ought to be obfcivcdi 



\ 
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midft of his fteps ; and the big tear came 
down* — He founded his Cither's horn 5 and 
thrice ftruck his boiTy shield. He calleil 
ihrice the name of Foldath , from his roar- 
ing tribes. — Foldath , with joy , beheld the 
chief ; he lifted high his bloody (pear. -^ 
As a rock is marked \rith flreams , that feU 
troubled down its fide in a ftorm ^(b , ifareak- 
ed with wanderiag blood , is the dark form 
of Moma. 

The hoft , cm either fide , withdrew from 
the contending of kings. — They raifed , 
at once , their gleaming points. — Rushing 
cameFillaii ofMoruth (i). Three paces bacK 
Foldath withdrew j dazzled with that beam 
of light f which came , as ifluing from a 
cloud, to fave the wounded hero. — Grow- 
ing in his pride he flood , and called fordi 
all his ileel. 

As meet two broad-winged espies, in thekr 
founding flrife , on the winds : fo rushed 

(i) The rapidity of this verfe , which indeed (ft 
but faintly imitated in the crandatioa , is ama- 
zingly ezpreffive in the original. One hears the very 
rattling of the armour of Fillan, The inrcrventioa 
of Fillan is necefTary here y for as Dermid waf 
wounded before , it h not to be fuppofed » he 
could be a match for Foldath. Fillan is often poett* 
cally 'y called the fon of Moruth , from a ftream 
of that name in Morven , sear which be wai 
bom. 
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the two chiefs , on Moi-lena , into ^1 
fight. — By turns are the fteps of the kii 
forward on their rocks j for now the 
war fecms to dcfcend on their fwoj 
Cathmor feels the joy of warriors c 
mofly hill : their joy in fecrct when 
gers rife equal to their fouls. His eye 
turned on Lubar , but on Morven's dr 
king ; for he beheld him , on Mora , 
in his arms* 

Foldath (%) fell on his shield ^ the 



(i) Pingil and Cathmor* 

(i) The fall of Foldath , if we may belie 
dicion , was predi^ed co him , before he h: 
his own country to join Cairbar « in his < 
on the Irish throne. He went to the cave of At 
toenquire of the fpiritsof his fathers , concerni; 
fuccefi of the enierprife of Cairbar« The ttC\ 
of oracles are always attended with obfcurity 
Uable ro a double meaning : Foldath , thei 
put a favourable interpretation on the pred: 
and purfued his adopted plan of aggrandizinj 
ielf with the family of Atha. I shall , here « tr 
the anfwer of the ghq/is of his anceftors , as 
handed down by tradition. "Whether the legi 
really ancient , or the invention of a late 
J shall not pretend to determine , tho^ | fee 
jihrafeology , I should fufpedi the laft. 

FOLDATH , addrejpng the fpirtt$ of kit fm 

Bark > I ftand in your prcfeace> fathers o 
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of Fillan pierced the king. Nor looked the 
youth on the fallen , but onward rolled the 
war. The hundred voices of death aro(e. — 
«c Stay , fon of Fingal , flay thy (peed. Be- 
holdeft thou not that gleaming form, a dread- 
ful fign of death ? Awaken not the king of 
Alnecma. Return, fon of blue-eyed Cla- 
tho)>. 

dach , hear. Shall my fteps pafs over Acha , to 
UlUn of the toes i 

The Anfwer. 



Thjr ftepf shall pafs over Atha , to the green 
dwelling of kings. There shall thy Aacure arife ^ 
over the fallen • like a pillar of thunder- clouds* 
There , terrible in darknefs , shale thou (land , till 
the refleHtd beam , or Clon'Cath of Moruth , come } 
Moruch of many ftccams » chat roars in diftaiit 
land »• 

Cloncath , or reflccUd beam , fay my traditional 
authors, was the name of the fword of Fiilan ; 
fo chat ic was , in the latent (ignification of the 
word Clowcath , that the deception lay. My prin- 
cipal reafon for introducing this note y is « that if 
this tradition is equally ancient with the poem 9 
which , by the bye , is doubtful , it ferves to shew , 
that the religion of the Fir-lbog differed from that 
of the Caledonians , as we never find the latter 
enquiring of the fpittts of their deceafed anceftort. 
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Malthos (i) Cdw Foldath low. He darkly 
ftood above the kine* Hatred w'as rolled fra rxy 
his foul. He feemed a rock in the defart , Oir 
vhofe dark (idc are the trickling of watety, / 
when the flow-feiling raift has left it , and its ' 
trees are Mailed with winds. He (poke to 
the dying hero , about the narrow houfe. 
Whether shall thy grey ftone rife in Ullin ? 
or in Moma's (*) woody land , where the fun 
looks , in fecret , on the blue ftreams of Dal- f 
ruiho {%)} There are the fteps of thy daugh* 
ter , blue-eyed Dardu-lena. 



(i) The chztiStets of FoMath and Malthos are 
well fuftained. They were both dark and furly^ 
but each in a different way. Foldath was impetuous 
•nd cruel: Malthos llubborn and incredulous. Theit 
accachmenc to the family of Atha was equal ; their 
bravery in battle the fame. Foldath was vain and 
oftentatious : Malthos unindulgent but generous. Hts 
behaviour here , towards his enemy Foldath , shews , 
that a good heart often lies concesded uadec a 
j^loomy and fullen chara&er. 

(i) Moma was the name of i. country in the 
fouth of Connaught , once famous for being the 
refidence of an Archdruid. The cave of Moma ^as 
thought to be inhabited by the fpirits of the Fir* 
bolg , and theit pofterity fent to enquire there, 
as to an oracle » concerning the iffue of their wars. 

(5) Dal-ruath , parched or fandy fidd. The etymo- 
logy of Dardu-Iena is uncertain. The daughter of 
foldath was , ptobably , fo called , from a place 
in i;iilcr , v^here her father bad defeated part of 
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Rememberefl thou her , faid Foldath , be- 
caufe no (on is mine j no youth to roll the 
battle before him , in revenge of ait ? Mal- 
thos , I am revenged. I tras nol pealcefbl in 
the field. Raife the tomb$ of thofe I have 
(lain , around my narroxi^ hou(e. Often shall 
I forfake the blaft , to rejoice above their 
graves ^ v^hen I behold them (prtad around p 
with their long-whiftling grafs. 

His foul rushed to the vales of Moma ; 
and came to Dardu-lena's dreams ^ where she 
ilept , by Dalrutho's ftream , returning from 
the chace of the hinds. Her how is near the 
xnaid , unflrung ; the breezes fold her long^ 
bair on her breads. Cloached in the beauty 
of youth , the love of heroes lay. Dark bend- 
ing, from the skirts of the wood , her v^ound- 
ed father came. He appeared, at times , then 
ieemed as hid in mid.-— Burfling into tears 
she rofe : ^e kqew that the chief was low. 
To her came a beam from his foul when fold- 
ed in its florms. Thou wert the lafl of his 
nee , blue-eyed Dardu-lenal 

Wide-fpreading over echoing Lubar, the 
flight of Bolga is rolled along. Fillan hung 

the adherents of Artho , king of Ireland. Dar-du« 
lena ; the dark wood of Moi-Una. As Foldath wai 
proud and oftentatious , it would appear « chat he 
transferred the name of a place , where he bunfcJi^ 
bad been vi^orious ^ to bis daughter. 
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fotward on their fteps ; and ftrew^ed , with 
dead, the heath, ringal rejoiced over his 
ion. — Blue-shielded Cathraor rofc. — (i)Sori 
of Alpin , bring the harp : give Fillan's 
praife to the wind : raife high his praife^ 
in my hall , while yet he ^nes in war. 

Leave , blue-eyed Clatho , leave thy halt. 
Behold that early beam of thine. The hoft 
is withered in its courfe. No further look — 

(i) Thefc fudden tranfitions from the fubjedate 
not uncommon in the compoficions of Offian. That 
in this place has a peculiar beauty and propriety. 
The fufpence , in which the mind of the readec 
is left « conveys the idea of Fillan's danger more 
forcibly home y thaa any defcription the poet could 
Introduce. There is a fore of eloquence , in filence 
with propriety. A minute detail of the circum- 
ilances of an important fcene is generally cold and 
infipid. The human mind , free and fond of thiDk- 
jng for itfelf , is difgufted to find every thing done 
by the poet. It is , therefore , his bufinefs only to 
mark the mod ftriking out-lines, and to allow 
the imaginations of his readers to fiAish the figure 
for themfelvcJ. 

The addrcfs to Clatho » the mother of Fillan , 
which concludes this book , if we regard the rerfi- 
i!cation of the original, is one of the mofk beau* 
tiful palTagcs in the poera. The wild fimplicity and 
harmony of its cadences are inimitably beautiful. It 
is fung ftill by many in the north , and is di- 
ilinguished by the name of Laoi chaon Chlatho : 
i. e. The harmonious hymn of GUtho, The book 
ends in the afternoon or the third day > from the 
opening of the poem. 
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it is dark. — Light-trembling from the harp , 
ftrikc , virgins , ftrike the loimd. — No hun- 
ter he defcends ^ from th& dev^ haunt of 
the bounding roe. He bends not his bov^ on 
the wind^ or fends his grey arro^ al^road. 

Deep-folded in red war , the battle rolls 
againfl his jfide. Or , flriding midft the ridgy 
flrife , he pours the deaths of thoufands forth. 
Fillan is like a (pirit of heaven , that de- 
fcends from the skirt of his blaft. The trou* 
bled ocean feels his fteps , as he flrides from 
wave to v^ave. His path kindles behind him ; 
iflands shake their heads on the heaving 
fea$» 
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ARGUMENT to Book VL 

Tins book opens with a fpttck ofFingal, 
who fees Cathmor defcending to the af- 
p fiance of hisfiying army. The king dif 
patches Offian to the relief of Fiiian. He 
himfelf retires behind the rock of Cormul ^ 
to avoid the fight of the engagement be^ 
tween his fon and Cathmor. Offian ad-* 
vances. The defcent of Cathmor defcrihed* 
He rallies the army ^ renews the battle, 
and , before Offian could arrive , engages 
Fillan himfelf. Upon the approach of Of- 
fian ^ the combat between the two heroes 
ceafes. Ofiian and Cathmor prepare to 
fight , but night coming on prevents them. 
Of/ian returns to the place where Cathmor 
and Fillanfought. He finds Fillan mortally 
wounded^ and leaning againfi a rock. Their 
difcourfe. Fillan dies : his body is laid ^ 
by Offian , in a neighbouring cave* — The 
Caledonian army return to Fingal. Hequef^ 
tions them about his fon , and^ underfianding 
that he was killed , retires , in filence , ta 
the rock ofCormuL — Upon the retreat of the 
army of Fingal ^the Fir-bolg advance. Catk* 
mor finds Bran , one of the dogs of Fingal , 
lying on the shield of Fillan ^ before the en-' 
trance of the cave , where the body of that 
hero lay. His refiexions thereupon. He re 
turns y in a melancholy mood, to his army. 

V oi. HI. I 



ARGUMENT to Book VI. 

Malthos endeavours to comfort him, ^ j 
the example of his father Borbar-d^^^^^/'^ 
fathmor retires to refi. The fong of^SaA^ 
malla concludesr the hook ^ which ^'>^tfCs> 
about the middle of the third night ffrop^ 
fh$ opening p/ the poem^ 
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^i) CaTHMOR rifes on his echoing 
hill I Shall Fingal cake the fvord of Luno i 

(i) 1 have , in a preceding note , obfcrved that 
the abrupt manner ef Olfian partakes much of the 
suture of the Drama. The opening of this book 
is a confirmation of the f uftnefs of this obfetvation. 
Inftead of a long detail of circumftances dclivctcd 
by the poet himfelf , about the defcent of Cath« 
mor from the hill , whereon he fat to behold the 
battle , he puts the narration in the mouth of Fin- 
gal. The relation acquires importance from the 
character of the fpeaker. The concern which Fingal 
shews » when he beholds the rifing of Cathmor , raifes 
our ideas of the valour of that hero to the higheft 
pitch. The apoftrophes which are crowded on one 
another , are expreffive of the perturbation of Fin- 
gal's foul » and of his fear for his Ton , who was 
not a match for the king of Ireland. The conduct of 
the poet in removing Fingal from the fight of the 
engagement, is very judicious *, for the king mighc 
be induced, from feeing die inequality of the com- 
bat between Fillan and Cathmor , to come to battle 
himfelf » and fo bring about the cataftrophe of the 
poem prematurely. The removal of f\fv^>.V^^^\\ 
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But w'hat should become of thy feme , {bkw- 
of white-bofomed Clatho ? Turn not tlu'n ^ 
«yes from FingjJ, dai^htcr of Iniftore. I shal^^ 
not quench thy early beam; it shines alon^^ 
xny {oul. — But rife , O wood-skirted Mora 
rile , between the war and me ! VThy should? 
Fingal behold the ftrife , left his dark-haired 
warrior should fall ! — Amidft the fong , O 
Carril ,pour the found of the trembling harp : 
here are the voices of rocks , and bright tum- 
bling of waters. Father of Ofcar lift the fpear; 
defend the young in arms. Conceal thy ikeps 
from Fillan's eyes. — He muft not know that 
I doubt his fteel. — No cloud of mine shall 
life , my fon , upon thy foul pf fire I 

He funk behind his rock, amidft the found 
of CarriPs fong. — Brightening , in my grow- 
ing foul , I took the (pear of Temora ( x ). 

room CO the poet for introducing thofe aflFcding 
iccnes which immediately fucceed « and are among 

the chief beauties of the poem. They who can 

4ieny art to 0(fian , in conducing the cacaftrophe 
dF Temora , are certainly more pre|udiced againft the . 
jkjge he lived ia , than is conHdent with good feiife* 
I cannot fioish this note , without ol^^rving the 
xielicacy and propriety of fingal's addrefs to Ollian. 
By the appellation of the father of, Ofcar , he raifcs 
at once , iu the mind of the hero , all ths^t tender- 
iiefs for the fafety of Fillan » which a (icuation Co 
fimilar to that of hi$ own fon 9 when he fell , 
!Mras capable to fuggeft. 

(0 Tbc fpior Qf TtmoTA waj tbat which Olcat 
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I fav^ , along Moi-lena , the wild tambling 
of battle , the flrife of death , in gleaming 
TOWS , disjoined and broken round. Fiilan is 
a beam of fire : from wing to ving is his 
wafteful courfe. The ridges of war melt be- 
fore him. They ate roUed^inimoak^from the 
fields. 

(i) Nov is the coming forth of Cathmor ^' 

had received , in a prefcnt , from Cormac , tks 
fon of Artho , king of Ireland. It was of it that Cair- 
^ bar made (he pretext for quarrelling with Oibar t 
at the fcaft, in the firft book. After the death of 
Ofcar we find it always in the hands of 0(fian. It 
is faid , in another- poem , that it was preferved > 
as a relique , at Temora , from the days of Co- 
llar , the fon of Trcnfnor , the firft king of Irq- 
land. 

(i) The appearance of Cathmot is magmficcnt j 
his unconcerned gair , and the cScGt which his 
very voice has upon his flying army , are circunj- 
Aances calculated :o raife our ideas pf his fuperiot ' 
' merit and valour. Offian is very impartiar witit 
.regard to his enemies : this however , cannot be 
faid of other poets of great eminence and unquef- 
^rioned mer«. Milton , of the firft clafs of poets'^/ 
is undoubtedly the moft irreprchenfible in this ref-* 
pedl ; for we always pity or admire his Devil ^ 
but feldom deleft him ^ even tho* he is the arch-* 
enemy of our fpecies. Mankind generally take fides^ 
with the unfortunate and daring. It is from this 
difpniition that many readers , tho* otherwife good 
chriftians , have almoft wished fuccefs to Satan , 
in his dcfperate and daring vovage from hell f 
through the regions of chaos and ni^hc* 

\ \\\ 
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tin the armour of kings ! Dark-rolled the 
eagle's wing above his helmet of fire. Un- 
concerned are his fteps , as if they were to 
the chace of Atha. He raifed , at times , his 
dreadful voice; Erin , abashed , gathered 
round.— Their fouls returned back , like a 
flream : they wondered at the fteps of their 
fear : for he rofe , like the beam of the 
morning on a haunted heath : the traveller 
looks back , with beading eye » on the field 
of dreadful forms. 

Sudden , from the rock of Moi-Iena , are 
Sul-malla's trembling fleps. An oak teok the 
fpear from her hand ; half-bent she loofed 
the lance : but then are her eyes on the king, 
from amidft her wa?i3ering locks. — No 
friendly flrife is before thee : no light con- 
tending of hows , as when the youth of Clu- 
ba (i) came forth beneath the eye of Coo- 
mor. 

As the rock of Rano,which . takes the paft- 
ing clouds for its robe , feems growing , in ga- 
thered darknefs, over the ftreamy heath j fo 

(z) Clu-ba , winding bay ; an arm of the Tea in 
lois-huna , or the weftern coaft of South-Britain. 
.It was in this bay chat Cachmor was wind-bounH 
. when Sul-malla came , in the difguife of a young 
warrior , to accompany him in his voyage to Ire- 
land. Conmor , the father of Sui-raalla , as we leam 
from her foliloquy , at the clofe of the founh 
book 9 was dead before the departure of his daughter. 
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feemed the chief of Acha taller , as gathered 
his people round. — As different blafts fly 
over the fea , each behind its dark-blue wave, 
fo Cathmor's words , on every dde , poured 
his warriors forth. — Nor filent on his hill is 
Fillan ; he mixed his words with his echoing 
shield. An eagle he Teemed , with founding 
wings, calling the wind to his rock , when 
lie lees the coming for^h of the xoes , on 
Lucha's (i) rushy field. 

Now they bent forward in battle : dearii's 
hundred voices rofe ; for the kings, on eithec 
fide, were like fires on the fouls otthe jpeople. 
— I bounded along; high rocks and trees rush- 
ed tall between the war and me. — But I 
heard the noife of fteel, between my clang- 
ing arms. Rifing , gleaming , on the hill , 
I beheld the backward fleps of ho As : their 
backward ftcps , on either fide , and wildly- 
looking eyes. The chiefs were met in dread- 
ful fieht ; the two blue-shielded kings. Tall 
and dark ^ thro* gleams of fleel , are feeu 
the ftrivins heroes. — I rushed. •— My fears 
for Fillan flew , burning acrofs my foul. 

I came ; nor Cathmor fled ; nor yet advan- 

(1) Lutha was the same of a valley in Motrtn » 
in the days of Oflian. There dwelt Tofcar the fon 
of Conloch , the father of Malvina , who , upon 
that account , is ofcen called the maid of Lutha* 
Lucha (igoifies fwifi Jlnam* 
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ced : he (idtlong ftalked along. An icy roc^^ 
cold , tall he feemed. I called forth all x^^i^ 
ftcel. — Silent awhile we ftrode , on citl>^^ 
(ide of a rushing ftream : then ^ fudden tu^r«:^. 
ing y all at once , vre raifed our poin^^ry 
(pears* — We raifed our fpears , but nig-i^r 
came down. It is dark and filent arounc/)' 
but where the diilant fleps of hofls are {bund- 
ing over the heath. 

I came to the place where Fillan ( i) fought. 
Nor voice, nor found is there. A broken hel^ 
sAei lay on earth ; a buckler cleft in twain. 
Where , Fillan , where art thou , young 
chief of echoing Morven }' He heard me 
leaning againft a rock , which bent its grey 
head over the ftream. He heard ; but fullen , 
dark he ftood. At length I faw the chief. 

Whv ftandcft thou , robed in darknefs , 
ion or woody Selma ? Bright is thy path , 
my brother , in this dark-brown field. Long 
has been thy ftrife in battle. Now the horn 
of Fingai his heard. Afcend to the cloud of 

^i) The fcencryof the place where Fillan fbirght, 
and the (icuacton of that hero , are pid^urefque and 
afTefting. The diitrcfs , which fucceeds , is hcighicn- 
ed by 0(Can*s being ignorant , for Tome time , 
that his brother was wounded. This kind of fuf- 
pence is frequent in Oflian's poems. The more un- 
. expe^ed a thing is , the greatet impreffion it makes 
#n the mind when it comes. 
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thy father , to his hill of feafts. In the eveii* 
ing mift he fits , and hears the voice of Cair- 
rirs harp Carry joy to the aged , young 
breaker of the shields. 

Can the vanquished carry Joy ? Offian , no 
shield is mine. It lies broken on the field. The 
eagle-wing of my helmet is torn. It is when 
foes flv before them that fathers delight in 
their Ions. But their fighs burft forth, in 
fecret , when their young warriors yield. — 
No : Fillan will not behold the king. Why 
should the hero moura? 

Son of blue-eyed Clatho^why doft thou 
awake my foul ? Wert thou not a burning fire 
before him ; and shall he not rejoice ? — Such 
fame belonged not to Oflian ; yet was the 
king flill a fun to me. He looked on my 
fteps , with joy : shadows never rofc on his 
face. — Afcend , O Fillan , to Mora : his 
feaft is fpread in the folds of miil. 

Oflian , give me that broken shield : thefc 
feathers that are rolled in the wind. Place 
them near to Fillan , that lefs of his feme 
may fell. Oflian, I be?;in to fail. — Lay me 
in that hollow rock. Raife no ftone above r 
left one should ask about my fame. I ani 
fallen in the firft of my fields; fallen without 
Tenown. Let thy woice alone fend joy ta 
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my flying (bul. Why should the feeble know 
where dwells the loft beam of Ciatho (i)? 

(t) In this , as well as the former publicatioQi 
I have only admitted into the text compleac poems, 
or indeoendenc epifodes ; the fragments which re- 
main ottlie compositions of O/fian , I have chofen 
to throw , occasionally , into the notes* I shall here 
give a translation of a part of a poem concerning 
the death of Ftllan. It is a dialogue between Cia- 
tho the mother, and Bos-mina the Qfker, of that 
hero, 

C L A T H O. 

«< Daughter ofFingal , arife: thou light betweea 
thyj locks ! Lift thy fair head from reft , foft-glid- 
ing fun-beam of Selma ! I beheld thy arms , on 
thy breaft , white-to(led amidft thy wandering locks : 
when the ruftling breeze of the morning came from 
the defert of ftteams. Haft thou feen thy fariiers , 
Bos-mina , defcending in thy dreams ? AriSe , daugh- 
ter of Ciatho ; dwells there aught of grief in thy 
foul ? 

BOS-MINA. 

A thin form paHed before me » fading as ir 
flew : like the darkening ware of a breeze , along 
a field of grafs. Defccnd , from thy wall , O harp , 
and cal^back the foul of Bos-mina , it has rolled 
away , like a ftrcam. I hear thy pleafant found. 
—1 heat thee , O harp , and my voice shall 
rife. 
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Is thy fpirit oa the eddying winds , blue^ 
eyed king of shields } Joy purfue my hei;o , 

How often shall ye rush to wari, yc dwellers of 
my foul ? Your paths are diftanc , kings of j^al^y 
in Erin of blue ftrearas. Life thy wing , thou {buchexQ 
breeze , from Clono*s darkening heath : fpread the 

fails of Fingal towards the bays of his land* - 

. . . . ; c4 

But who is that , in his (Ireugth , darkening m 

the prefence of war } His arm ftrctches to thefee , 

like the beam of the fickly fun *, when his fide Is 

crufled with darknefs ; and he rolls his difmal 6ourre 

thro* the sky. Who is it, but the father .tff 

Bos-mina ) Shall he return till danger is paft \ ' 

Illlan , thou art a beam by his fide ; beauti- 
ful , but terrible, is thy light. Thy fw6rd is- be- 
fore thee , a blue fire of night. When shalt thou 
return to thy roes 5 to the ftreams of thy rushy 
iields ? When shall I behold thee from Mora , 
while winds drew my long locks on mofs 1 But 
shall a young eagle return from the field where the 
heroes fall ! 

C L A T H O. 

Soft , as the foDg of Loda , is the voice of Sel« 
ma's maid. Fleafant to the ear of Clatho is the 
name of the breaker of shields.— —behold , the king 
comes from ocean : the shield of Morven is borne 
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'Aro* his folded clouds. The form 
fiithers^ O Fillip , bend to receive t 
1 behold the fpreadiDZ of their fire o 

' the bluc-roUing of their mifty wn 

, Joy meet thee my brother. — But wc 
and fad. 1 bpbold thie foe round the a 

jhc ^P'afting away of his fame. Tho 
alone in the field , grey- haired 
S^lma. 

a. ; ■ : ■ . 

I Iftid biin in the hollow rock , at 
of the nightly flream* One red flai 
ia on^ the hero : winds lift , at tin 
^ocks. I liftened : no found was he 
the warrior flept. — As lightning on 
a thought came rushing over my fo 

.eyes roiled in fire : my flride was in i 
offleel.^ 

1 will find thee , chief of Atha 
gathering of thy thoufands. Why sh< 
•cfoud efcape, that quenched our earl; 
Kindle yout meteors , my fathers , 
my iiaring (kps. I will confume in « 

by bards. The fqs. has ficd before him , 

departure of mi ft. I hear not the 

^ings of my eagle *,; the rushing forth ol 
of Cbih6.-»r — ^Thou an dark , O f ingal 
fiai Ieturn^ • • • 

(x) Here the fcntcncc is dcugocdly left i 
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— Should I not rerarn I the kjfPg h «ntfiiWtt? 
a Ton ygrey-hzjied atns^M hi§ foe^ Hi»i^4K^ 
is not as in the days of old ; hh hmc f^f^w^ 
dim in Erin. Let me not bt^rAi him iffifcm 
high , laid low in his lacter ^'d, — Iktz cm 
I return to the king ? Will he noc aik zon>oz 
his fon ? a Thou oag^ted to defend yooa^ . 
Fillan ». — I will meet the foe. — Green 
loisfail y thv founding tread is oleaiam to my 
ear : I rush pn thy tidgj hou , to shiui the 



by the poet. The fcnfe is , that he waf tcfoWtd , 
like a deAroying fire , co con fume Cachmor , who 
had killed his brother. In the niidft of this rtfo- 
lucion , th? (icuation of Fingal fuggefts tcfelf to him ^ 
ia a very ftrong light. He refolves to recurn to 

aiUfl the king in profecuting the war. But then 

his shame for not defending his brother , recurs to 

him. He is determined again to go and find out 

Catbmor. We may confider him , as in the act 

of advancing towards the enemy , when the horn 
of Fingal founded on Mora , and called back his 
people t6 his prefence. This foliloquy is natu- 
ral : the refolutions which fo fuddenly follow one 
another , are expreffive of a mind extremely agi- 
tated with forrow and confcious shame i yet the 
behaviour of Offian , in his execution of the com- 
mands of Fingal , is fo irreprehenfible , that it if 
not eafy ro determine where he failed in his ducy. 
The truth is , that when men fail in defigns which 
they ardently wish to accomplish , they naturaily 
blame themfelves , as the chief caufe of their dif- 
appoinrraent. The comparifon , with which the poet 
concludes his foliloquy , is very fanciful ; and well 
adapted to the ideas of tbofe , who live in a country ]| 
whetc Ughtning is exacmely common* 
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eyes of Fingal. — I hear the voice of the 
king , on Mora's mifty topi — He calls his 
tvo fons; I come, my father , in my grief. 
— I come like an eagle , which the flame 
of night met in the delart , and (polled of 
half his wings* 

(i) Difhnt, round the king, on Mora^ 
the broken ridges of MorvenareroJJed. They 
turned their eyes : each darkly bends , on his 
own ashen (pear. — Silent flood the king in 
the midft. Thought on thought rolled over 
his foul. As waves on a fecret raouncain-Iake, 
each with its back of foam. — - He looked j 
no fon appeared,with his long-beaming fpear. 
The fighs rofe, crowding , from his foul ; bur 
he concealed his grief. — At length I ftood 
beneath an oak. No voice of mine was heard. 
What could I fay to Fingal in his hour of 
woe ? — His words rofe , at length , in the 

(i) This fcene is falcmn. The poet always places 
his chief chatadet amidft objeds which favour the 
fublime. The face of the country , the night » the 
broken remains of a defeated army , and , above 
all , the accicude and (ilence of Fingal himfelf , are 
circuraftanccs calculated to imprefs an awful idea 
on the mind. 0(fian is moft fuccefsful in his nighc« 
d^fctipcions. Darlc images fuiced the raeiaacholy 
temper of his mind. His poems were all compofed 
after the adive part of his life was over , when he 
nvas blind , and had Airvived all the companions 
4d( hit youth : we therefore find a veil of melan* 
choly thrown oret the whol«. 
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midfl : the people shrunk backward as He 
(poke(i). 

(i) The abashed behaviour of the army of Fin« 
gal proceeds rather from shame chao fear. The king 
i^as not of a tyrannical difpofition :He , as be pro- 
feffcs himfelf in the fifth book , never was a dread" 
ful form , in their prefence , darkened into wratfu 
His voice was no thunder to their ears : his eye 
fent forth no death,-^ — The firft ages of fociety are 
not the times of arbitrary power. As the wants of 
mankind are few , they retain their independence. 
,It is an advanced Aate of civilization that moulds 
the mind to that fubmi(fion to government , of 
which ambitious magiftrates take advantage » and 
Yaife themfelyes into abfolute power. 

It is a vulgar error > that the common Highland- • 
ers lived in abjed (lavery , undpr their chiefs. 
Their high ideas of , and attachment to » the heads 
of their families , probably , led the unintelligenc 

into this miftake. When the honour of the 

tribe was concerned y the commands of the chief 
were obeyed , without reflridion : but, if indivi- 
duals were opprelTed , they threw themfelves into the 
arms of a neighbouring clan , alTumed a new name » 
and were encouraged and proteded. The fear of ihts 
defertion , no doubt , made the chiefs cautious in 
theit government. As their confequence , in the 
eyes of others , was in proportion to the numbec 
of their people , they took care to avoid cycry 
thing that tended to diminish it. 

It was but very lately that the authority of the 
laws' extended ro the Highlands. Before that time 
the clans were governed , in civil af^irs , not by the 
verbal commands of the chief , but by what they 
called Clechda , or the traditional pteccdcacs of 
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' Where is the fon of Selma, he ya^ho J^j 
in war ? 1 behold not his fteps , zmong ^-^^ 
people , returning from the field. Fell the 
young bounding roe , who was fo ftately on 
my hills ? — He fell ; — for ye are filent. The 
shield of war is broke. — Let his armour be 
near to Fingal ; and the fword of dark-brown 
Luno. I am waked on my hills : with morn- 
ing I defcend to war. 

(i) High on CormuFs rock , an oak flamed 

their anceftors. "When differences happened between 
individuals , ^ome of the oldeft men in rhc rribe 
v»ere chofcn umpires between the parries . to decide 
according to the CUchda* The chief interpofed h^$ 
authority , and , invariably ^enforced the decision. 
—In their wars , which were frequent , on account 
of family-feuds , the chief was lefs rcfcrved in the 
execution of his authority , and even then he feldom 
extended it to the taking rhe life of any of his 

tribe. No crime was capital , except murder , and 

that was very unfrequent in the highlands. No cor- 
poral punishment , of any kind , was inflidied. 
The memory of an affront of this fort would re- 
main , for ages in a family , and they would feize 
every opportunity to be revenged , unlcfs it came 
immediately from rhe hands of the chief himfclf j 
in that cafe it was taken » rather as a fatherly cot- 
re&ion , ihan a legal punishment for offences. 

(i) This rock of Cormul is often mentioned is 
the preceding part of the po^m. It was on it Fin- 
gal and OflS.in flood to view the battle. The cuftom 
of retiring from the army , on the night prior ro 
rhdr en^agii^ in battle , was uniyerfal among the 
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to the wind. The grey skirts of mift are 
rollerl around ; thither Arode the king in his 
ti^rach. Diflant from the hoft he alv^ays lay , 
when battle burnt within his foul. On two 
ipeairs hung his shield on high ; the gleam- 
ing fign or death ; that shield , which h^ 
was wont to flrike, by night , before he rush;- 
cd to war. — It was then bis warriors knew, 
when the king was to lead in ftrife j for 
niver was this buckler heard , till Fingal's 
wrath arofe. — Unequal were his fteps on 
high , as he shone in the beam of the oak ; 
he was dreadful as the form of the fpirit of 
night , when he cloaths , on hills , his wild 

kings of the Caledonians.— .—Trenmor , the moft 
renowned of the anceflori of Fingal , is mentioned 
as the firfl who infticuted this cuflom. Succeeding 
bards attributed it to a hero of a latter period. 
—In an old poem , which begins with Mac" 
Archath nan eeud fr6l this cuflom of retiring from 
the army , before an engagement- , is numbered 
amoQg the wife inftitucions of Fergus , the 16a of 
Arc or Arcath , the firft king of Scots. I shall 
here rrandace the pailage *, in fome other note i 
may , probably » give, all that remains of the poem. 
Fergus of the hundred ftreams , fan of jdrcath who 
fought of old : thou didjljirft retire at night : when 
the foe rolled before thee , in echoing fields. Nor 
bending in reft is the king : he gathers battles in 
his foul. Fly , fan of the Jlranger ; with morn he. 
shall rush abroad, When « or by whom , this poem 
vras writ , is uncertain. It has much of the fpific 
of the ancient compofition of the Scotish bacels } 
and feems to be a clofe imitation of the manner 
of Oifian. 
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geftures with mi ft , and , iffiiing forth , ob 
the troubled ocean j mounts the car ol 
winds. / 

Nor fettled , firom the itorm , is Erin's fea 
of war ; they glittered , beneath the moon, 
and y low^-humming , ftiil rolled on the field. 
— Alone are the ftieps of Cathmor , before 
them on the heath 5 he hung fonrard , \t^jdi 
all his arms , on Morven's flying hoft, N<Jw 
had he come to the mofly cave , v^here Fillan 
lay in night. One tree was bent above the 
ibeam , which glittered over the rock. — 
There shone to the moon the broken shield 
of Clatho's Ton ; and near it , on grafs , lay 
hairy-fooced Bran ( i}. He had miffed the chief 

( I ) This circumflance , concerning Bran , the ft- 
Tourire dog of Fingal , is perhaps , one of the moft 
tffc6ling pafTages in the poem. I remember to have 
met wirh an old poem , compofed long after the 
time of Oflian , wherein a ftory of this fort is very 
happily introduced. In one of the invafions of (be 
I)anes , Vllin-clundii , a conGderable chief, on the 
weftern coaft of Scotland , was IdUed in a ren- 
counter with a flying pany of the enemy , who 
had landed < at no great dillance , from the place 
of his refidcnce. The few followers who attended 

him wete al fo flain. The young wife of Ullin- 

clundu » who had not heard of his fall y fearing 
the word , on accounr of his long delay » alarmed 
the reft of his tribe , who went in fearch of him 
along the shore. They did not find him ; and the 
-beautiful widow became difcoafolate. At length be 
was difcoveted , by means of bis dog y who fac 
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on Mora « and fearchcd him along the \^ind. 
He thought that the blue-eyed hunter flept ; 
Jie lay upon his shield. No blaft came over 
the heath , unknown to bounding Bran. 

Cathmor Civ the white-breaftcd dog ; he 

Cdw the broken shield. Darkne(s Is blov^n 

.back on his foul ; he remembers the falling 

.away of the people. They come , a flream j 

are rolled away ; another race fucceeds. — • 

. « But fome mark the fields , as they pafs , 

.wit\ their own mighty names. The heath , 

thro' dark-brown years , is theirs y fome bhic 

ilream, winds to their fame. — Of thefe 

be the chief of Atha , when he lays him down 

- on a rock bciidc the body , for fome days.— 
The poem is not jufl now in my hands ^ other- 
wife its poetical merit might induce me to prefene 
the reader with a tranflation of it. The ftanza con- 
cerning the dog , whofe name was Du-chos , oc 
BLackfoot , is very defcripiire. 

« Dark-fided Du-chos ! feet of wind \ cofd is 
thy feat on rocks. He ( the dog ) fees the roe s his 
ears are high ; and half he bounds away. He looks 
around ; but Ullin (lecps \ he dtoops again his head. 
The winds come paft \ dark Du-chos thinks > that 
UUin's Toice is there. But flill he beholds him (i- 
lenc , laid amidft the waving heath. Dark-^ded 
Du-chos , his yoicc no more shall fend thee oycs 
' the heath »> : 
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on earth. Often may the voice of fiiri/rr e^r^ 
meet Cathmor in the air : w'hen he ^xra^J 
from v^ind to wind, or folds himfelf icx e/^ 
wiiigofailormi»« 

Green Erin e;athered ronnd tbeking^, a^ 
hear the voice orhis power. Their foyfiil face^ 
bend 9 unequal , forward, in the light of th^ 
oak. They who were terrible , were remo- 
ved : Lubar (i) winds again in their hod, 
Cathmor was that beam from heaven , which 
shone when his people were dark. He was 
honoured in tbe midft. Their fouls rofe trem- 
bling around. The king alone no gladne(s 
shewed j no fbranger he to war ! 

Why is the king Co fad, (aid IMlalthos eaglcr 

(O In order to illuilrate this paiTa^e , it is pro^* 
per to lay before the reader the fcene of the t>vo pre- 
ceding battles. Bec^veen the hills of Mora aud Lona 
lay the plain of Moi-lena , thro' which ran t6c 
riref Lubar. The firft battle , wherein Gaul , tbe fon 
of Morhi , commanded on the Caledonian fide »' was 
fought on the banks of Lubar. A( ihets was little 
advantage obtained , on either fide , the armies , 
afc9r the battle y retained cheic former pofitlons. 

In the fecond battle , wherein Fillan commanded , 
the Irish , after the fall of Foldath , were driven 
up the hill of Lona ; but , upon the conving of 
. Cathmor to their aid , they regained their former 
fituation , and drove back the Caledo^ans , in their 
iurn : Co rhac Lubar winded again in their hofi^ 
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eyed ? — Remains there a foe, at Lubar ? Lives 
there aiDong them , who can lift the (pear ? 
Not Co peaceful was thy father ,Borbar-du- 
thul (i) , foyereign of /pears. His rage was 
a fire that always burned : his joy over fallen 
foes was great, — Three days feafted the grey- 
haired hero , when he heard that Calmar fell : 
Calmar, who aided the race of Uilin, from 
Lara of the ftreams. — Often did he feel, 
with his hands , the (leel which ^ they (aid » 
had pierced his foe. He felt it with his hands , 
for Borbar-duthul's eyes had failed. — Yet was 
the king a fun to his friends ; a gale to lift 
their branches round. Joy was around him in 
his halls : he loved the fons of Bolga. His 
name remains in Atha , like the awfiil me* 
mory of ghofts, whofe prefence was terrible, 
but they blew die ftorm away.— Now let the 



' (i) Borbar-duthul , the father of Cathmor , was 
the brother of that Colc^ulla , who iS'Taid , in the 
beginning of the fourth book , to have rebelled 
againft Cormac king of Ireland. Borbar-duthul (eemr 
to have retained all the prejudice of his family 
again A the fucceflion of the poflerity of Coaar > on 
the Irish throne. From this short epifode we learn 
fome fa^ks which tend to throw light on the bif- , 
tory of the times. It appear^ y that , when Swaran 
invaded Ireland , he was only oppofed by the Cael» 
who podefTed Ulfter, and the north of that ifland* 
Calmar , the Ton of Matba , whofe gallant beha* 
viour ai^d death are related in the third book of 
Fingal , was the only chief of the race of the fir-T 
bolg > that joined the Caiil , or Irish Caledonians ^ 
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voices (i) o£ Erin raife the foul of the king^ 
lie that shone when war vras dark , and laid 
the mighty low* — Fonar , from that grey- 
brovedrock , pour the tale of other times : 
pour it on wide- skirted Ewn> as it fettles 
round. 

To me,faid Cathmor,no fong shall rife : nor 
Fonar fit on the rock of Lubar. The mighty 
there are laid low. Difturb not their rushing 
ghofls. Far , Malthos , (ar remove the found 
of Erin's fong. I rejoice not over the foe , 
when he ceafes to lift the fpear. With morn- 
ing wc pour our flrenght abroad. Fingal is 
wakened on his echoing hill. 

Like waves , blown back by fudden winds,' 
Erin retired , at the voice of the king. Deep- 
rolled into the field of night , they fpread 
their humming tribes. Beneath his own tree , 
at intervals , each (i) bard (at down with his 

during the inrafion of Swaran. The indecent ]oy , 
vrhich Borhac-duchul exprefled « upon the death of 
Calmar , is well fuited with that fpitit of revenge , 
which fubiifted , unlverfally , in every country where 
(he feudal fyftem was cftablifthed.— ^It would apr 
pear that fome perfon had carried to Borbar-duthul 
that weapon , with which , it Vvat pretended , Galmac 
had been killed. 

(i) The voices of Erin , a poetical expre/Eon for 
tl» bards of Ireland. 

(I) Npt o»ly the kings , but every petty chiefs 
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harp. They raifed the fong , and touched 
the ftrlDg : each to the chief he loyed.-^ 



had their bards attending them > in the field , ia 
the days of OfHan i and thefe bards , in propor* 
tion to the power of the chiefs , who retained them , 
had a number of inferior bards in their train. Upo^i 
folemn occafions , all the bards , in the army , 
would join in one chorus j either when they cele- 
brated their vi^ories , or lamented the death of a 
perfon » worthy and renowned , (lain in the war. 
The words were of the compofition of the arch- 
bard , retained by the king himfelf , who generally 
attained to that high office on account of his fu- 
perior genius for poetty. As the perfons of the batds 
were facred » and the emoluments of their ^offic^ 
coniiderable , che order . in fucceeding times , be- 
came very numerous and infolenr. It would appear, 
that , after the intrpdu^ion of Chriflianity , fomjs 
ferved in the double capacity of bards and clergy- . 
men. Ii was , from this circumftance , that they - 
had the name of ChUrc » which is , probably , de- 
rived from the latin Clericus* The ChUre , be their • 
name derived from what it will , became y at 
lad , a public nuifance , fo^ taking advantage of 
their facred charafl-er, they w,eHit about, in great 
bodies , and lived , at difcretion , in the houfes of 
the chiefs i till another party , of the fame order, 
drove them away by mere dint of fatire. Some of 
the indelicate difputes of thefe worthy poetical con> 
batants are handed down , by tradition , and shew 
how much the bards , at lad , abufed the privileges , 
which the admiration of their coanrrymcn had • 
conferred on the order. ^It was this infolenc be- 
haviour that induced the chiefs to retrench their 
number, and to take away thofe privileges which they 
were no longer worthy to enjoy* Their indolence , 
and difpofition to lampoon » eycioguishe^ ^ 4^,' 
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Before a burning oak Sul-maila touched , a^ 
times J y the harp. She touched the harp , 
and heard , between , the breezes in her hair. 
— In darkneG near , lay the king of Atha , 
beneath an aged tree. The beam of the oak 
was turned from him \ he Czw the maid , but 
was not (een. His {bui poured forth , in fe- 
cret , when he beheld her tearful eye. — 
But battle Is before thee , Ton of Borbar- 
duthul. 

Amidft the harp , at intervals , she liften- 
cd whether the warriors flept. Her foul was 
up \ she longed , in fecret , to pour her own 
fad fong. — The field is filent. On their 
wings , the blafts of night retire. The bards 
had cealed \ and meteors came ; red- wind* 
ing with their ghofts. — The sky grew dark : 
the forms of the dead were blended with 
the clouds. But heedlefs bends the daughter 
of Conmor , over the decaying flame. Thou 
wert alone in her foul , car-borne chief of 
Atha, She raifcd the voice ofthe fong, and 
touched the harp between. 

(i) Clun-galo came ; she miffed the maid. 

poetical fervour 9 ^hich diftioguished their prede- 
ctSon , and makes us the lets regret the extinfbion 
of the order. 

(i) Clun-galo , white knee , the wife of Conmor » 
Jdng of Jnis*huna , and the mother of Sul-malla. 

—Where 
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— Where art thou , beam of light ? Hunters,' 
firom the moffy rock , faw you the blue- 
eyed fair } — Are her fteps on grafly Lu- 
iDon \ near the bed of roes ? — • Ah me ! I 
behold her bow in the hall. Where art thou, 
beam of light? 

(i) Ceafe, love of Conmor , ceafe; I hear 
thee not on the ridgy heath. My eye is turn- 
ed to the king , v/hofe path is terrible in 
war. He for whom my loul is up , in the 
feafon of my ref>. -— Deep-bofomed in war 
he (lands , he beholds me not £com his 
cloud. — Why , fun of Sul-malla , doft thou 
not look forth ? I dwell in darknefs here ; 
wide over me flies the shadowy mift. Filled 
with dew are my locks : look thou from 
thy cloud , O fun of Sul-malla's foul. — 



She is here reprefcnted, as mifliag her daughter » 
after she had fled with Cathmor. This fong is very 
beautiful in the original. The expreflivc cadences 
of the ineafure are inimitably fuited to the dtuatioa 
of the mind of Sul-malla. 

(i) Sul-roalta replies to the fuppofed queftions of 
her mother. Towards the middle of this paragraph 
she calls Cathmor the fun of her foul , and conti« 
nues the metaphor throughout. Thofc who deliver 
this fong down by tradition , fay that there is a 

part of the original loft. This book ends , wc 

may fuppofe , about the middle of the third night » 
ftom the opening of the poem. 

Vol.. ni. K 
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ARGUMENT to Book VII. 

This book be^ns , about the middle of the 
third night from the opening of the poem* 
The poet defcribes a kind of mift^ which 
rofe^ by nieht» from the lake of Lego ^ and 
was the ujual refidence of the fouls of the 
dead , during the interval between their 
deceafe and the funeral fong. The appear^ 
ance of the ghoft of Fiilan above the 
cave wh^re his ffody lay. His voice comes 

' rp Fingalf on the rock of Cormul* The 
king ftrikes the shield of Trenmor , which 
was an infallible pgn of his appearing in 
arms himjelf The extraordinary efeit of 
the found of the shield. Sul'-malla , ftart^ 
ing from fleep ^ awakes Cafhmor, Their 
affeciing difcourfe. She infifts with him^ 
to fue for peace y he refoives to continue 
Jthe war^ Hf dire^s ker to retire to the 
neighbouring valley of Lona, which wa^ 
the refd^nce of an old Druid ^ until the 
battle of th^ nep;t day should be over. He 
awakes his army with the found of his 
shield* The shield defcribed. Fonar » the 
hardy at the defire of Cathmor ^ relates the 
£rft fettlement of the Firbolg in Ireland^, 
under their leader LarthoUf Morning comeSy 
^ul-malla retires to the valley ofLonaj j^ 
J^yric fon^ concludes the bopk^ £ 
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(i) Jl* ROMthe wood-skiftecl waters pfLegoV 
afcend , at times , grcy-bofomed raifts , v/heii 
the gates of the weft are clofed on the fun $ 

(t) No poet (departs lefs from iiis fubjed than 
O/Iian. No far-fecched ornaments are mtroduced; 
the cpifodcs rife From, and are indeed edcmial co » 
the Aory of the poem. £vea his lyric fongs , whetc 
he molt indulges the extravagance of fancy, natu- 
rally fpring from his fubjedt. Their propriety and 
connexion with the red of the poem , shew thac 
the Celtic bard was guided by judgment , aniidft 
the wildefl flights of imagination. It is a common 
fuppofition among mankind , that a genius foe 
pocrty and found fcnfe feldom center in the fdme 
perfon. The obfcrvation is far from being juft j foe 
true genius and judgment muft be infeparable. The 
wild flights of fancy , without the guidance of juilg- 
ment, arc, as Horace obfervcs , like the dreams 
of a flck man , irkfome and confufed. Fools can 
never write good poems. A warm imagination , it 
is true , domineets over a common portion of fenfe j 
and hence it is that fo few have fucceeded in the 
poetical way. But when an uncommon flrengrh of 
fudgmeat , and A glowing fancy » are properly tenM 

K. ii| 
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eagle - eye. Wide , over Lara's ftream , is 
poured Cne vapour dark and deep : the moon , 

pered together , the/ , and they only $ prodace 
genuine poetry. 

The prefcnt book is not the Icaft intcrefting 
part of Tcmora. The awful images, with which 
it opens , are calculated to prepare the mind foe 
the folemn fcencs which are to follow. Odi.in , 
always , thtows an air of confequence on every 
circumiiance which telates to Fingal. The vety 
found of his shield produces cxttaotdinaiy cfFefb j 
and thefe are heightened , one above another » 
in a beautiful climax. The diftrefs of Sul-maHa , 
and her confctence with Cathmot t are very affed- 
Ing. The defcription of his shield is a curious piece 
of antiquity ; and is a proof of the early know- 
ledge of navigation among the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain and Ireland. OfTian , in short , throughout 
this book , is often fublime , and always pathetic. 

Lego , fo often mentioned by Oflian , was a 
lake , in Connaught , in which the river Lara 
emptied itfelf. On the banks of this lake dwelt 
Branno , the father- in-law of Offian , whom the 
poet often vifited before and after the death of 
Evif-allin.This circumftance , perhaps , occafioned 
the partiality, with which he always mentions Leigo 
and Lara *, and accounts for his drawing fo many of 
his images from them. The fignification of Leigo , 
is , the lake of difiafe , probably fo called , on 
account of the morafTes which furrounded it. 

As the mift t which rofc from the lake of Leigo» 
^ccadoned difeafes and death , the bards feigned , 
9A hete« chat it >vas the ceiidcnce of the ghoilf s^ 
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like a dim shield , is fwimming thro' its folds* 
With this , clothe the fpirits of old their fud- 
den geftures on the wind , when they ftride, 
from blaft to blaft , along the dusky fiace of 
the night. Often , blended with the gale , to 
fome warrior's grave , they roll the mift , a 
grey dwelling to his ghoft, until the fongs 
arile, 

A found came from the defart ; the rushing 
courfe of Conar in winds. He poured his 
deep mift on Pillan , at blue-winding Lubar. 
—Dark and mournful fat the ghoft, bending 
in his grey ridge of fmoak. The blaft , ^t 
times^rolled him together : but the lovely form 
returned again. It returned with flow- bend- 
ing eyes : and dark winding of locks of 
mift. 

tlie dcceafed , during the interval between theff 
death and the pronouncing of the funeral elegy 
over their tombs ; for it was not allowable f wichouc 
that ceremony was performed » for the fpirics of 
the dead to mix with their anceflois , in their 
airy halls. It was the bufinefs of the fpirit of the 
nearefl relation to the deceafed • to take the mid 
of Lego , and pour it over the grave. "We find 
here Conar 9 the fon of Trenmor , the firll king 
of Ireland , according to Odian » performing tbi« 
oHice for Fillan 9 as it was in the caufe of the familjr 
of Conar , that that hero was killed. The defcrip- 
tion of the appearance of the ghoft is pifturcfquc 
and folemn , impofing a ftill attention to the fpccch 
that follows it , which , with great propriety 9 fi 
fthdrc and awfuli " 

Kiv 
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It is (t) dark. The fleeping hoft were ftill, 
in ilie skirts of night. The flame decayed, 
on the hill of Fingal j the king lay lonely 
on his shield. His eyes were half-dofed in 
deep ; the voice of Fillan came. « Sleeps the 
husband of Clatho ? Dwells the father o£ the 
fallen in reft ? Am I forjjot in the folds of 
darknefs y lonely in the fealbn of dreams ? » 

(ry It has been obferved , that O/Han cakes great 
chcli^hc in defccibing night- fcenes. This , in fome 
meafure , is to he attributed to his melancholy 
difpoiicion , which delighted to dvrell upon foleraa 
ob)e£is« Even other poets, of a lefs ferious turn 
than Odian , have bell fucceeded in defctiptions of 
this fort. Solemn fcenes make the moft lading 
impreffions on the imagination i gay and light 
objedls only touch the furface of the foul , and 
vanish. The human mind is naturally ferious : 
levity and chearfulnefs may be amiable , but they 
are too often the caraderiflicsofweaknefs of judg- 
ment , and a deplorable shallowoefs of foul. — — 
The night- defcriptions of O/fian were in high repute 
among fuccccding bards. One of them delivered a 
fentiment , in a diftich , more favourable to his taftc 
for poetry , than to his gallantry towards the ladies. 
I shall here give a tranftation of it. 

cc More pleafjint to me is the night of Cona • 
dark- fl reaming from Oflian^s harp j more pleafanc 
ic is to me, than a whire-Ixjfomed dweller between 
my arms i than a fair-handed daughter of heroes , in 
Cbe hour of tefl. » 

Tho' tradition is not very fatisfaftory concerning 
the hiftory of this poet , ic has taken care to in- 
form us , that he was very old when he wrote the di- 
iUch. He lived ( in what age is uncertain ) in one 
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Why arc thou in the midft of my dreams ? 
laid Fingal , as , fudden , he rofe. Can I 
forget thee , my Ton , or thy path of fire ia 
* the field ? Not luch , on the foul of the king , 
come the deeds of the mighty in arms.- They 
are not there a beam of lightening , which 
is feen , and is theti no more. — I remember 
thee , O Fillan, and my wrath begins to 
rife. 

The king took his deathful fpear , and 
ftruek the deeply-founding shield : his shield 
(i) that hung high in night j the difmal figa 

of the wefhrn ides » and his name was Tarloch 
Ciabh-glas » or Turloch of the grey locks, 

' (x) Succeeding bards have recorded many fablcf , 
concerning this wonderful shield. Thry fajr', that 
Fingal , in one of his expeditions into Scandinavia , 
met » in one of the Iflands of Juteland , with 
Luno , a celebrated magician. This Luno war the 
Vulcan of the north » and had made compleae 
fuits of armour for many of the heroes of Scan- 
dinavia. One difagreeable circumftance was , that 
every perfon who wanted to employ Luno to make 
armour for him , was obliged to overcome him , 
at his own magic art. — • Fingal , unskilled in fpells 
or enchantments , effcded with dint of prowefs , 
what others failed in « with all their fupernaturat 
art. "When Luno demanded a trial of skill front 
pingal , the king drew his fword , cut oflF the skirts 
of the magician*s robe , and obliged him , bafe at 
he was , to fly before him. Fingal purfued , but LunOf 
coming to the fea , by his magic art • walked upon 
the v^aycs. fingal putfued him in his ithtp , and > 
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of var I — Ghofts fled on every fide , and 
rolled their gathered forms on the wind — 
Thrice from the winding vale arofe the voices 
of deaths 1 he harps ( i ) of the bards , un** 
touched , found mournful over the hill. 

He ftruck aj^ain the shield : battles ro(c ia 
the dreanis ofhis hoft. The wide-tumbling 
flrifc is gleaming over their (buJs. Blue- 
shielded kings defcend to war. Backward- 
looking armies fly > and mighty deeds are 
half-hid , in the bright gleams of Aeeh 

after a chace of ten days , came up with him , in the 
ifli of Sky , and obliged him to ctc£k a furnace ^ 
and make him this shield , and his famous fwotd 9 
poetically called , the fin of Luno, — Such arc the 
flcange fidions which the modern Scotch and Icisb 
bards have formed on the original of Oilian, 

(I) Jt was the opinion of the times , that » on 
the nigju preceding the death of a perfon worthy 
an:^ renowned , the harps of thofe bards, >vho were 
retained by his family , emitted melancholy founds. 
This was attributed , to ufe Ortian's expreflion , to 
the light touch ofghofis ; who were fuppofed to have 
a fore- knowledge of events. The fame opinion pre- 
Tailed long in the north , and the particular found 
fvas called , the warning voice of the dead. The voice 
€f deaths , mentioned in the preceding fentence » was 
of a diflFerent kind. Each perfon was fuppofed to 
have an attendant fpirit , who a (fumed his form 
and voice , on the night preceding his death > and 
appeared , to fome « in the attitude , in which the 
perfon was to die. The voices of death wctc (be 
fptcboding shtieks of thofe fp iiiUf 
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But when Ac third found arofe ; d^et 
ftarted from the clefts of their rocks. Tht 
•{creams of fowl are heard , in the defart , as 
each ficw , frighted , on his blail. — The (bns 
of Albion halt rofc , and half-affum^d tlieir 
(pears. — But filence rolled back on the hoft : 
they kftew the shield of the king. Sleep 
returned to their eyes : the field was dark 
and fliil. 

(l) No fleep was thine in darknefs, blue- 
eyed daughter of Coumor 1 Sul-malla hearJ 

(i) A bard , fcreral ages more modern than OlTian^ 
was Co fendble of the beauty of this paiTage , as cb 
give a clofe imicacion of it , in a poem , Con-cefiiin^ 
the great a&ionsdf Keneth Mac-Alpin , king of Scot- 
land y againfl the ViCts* As the poem is long , I shall 
only give here the ftory of it , with a tranflarion of 
that paragraph , which bears the neareft refemblance 
to the paflage of Temora fuft now before ra^ 
W^hen Kenech was making preparations for that war* 
which terminated in tl|c fubvertion of the Pidisk 
kingdom , Fiathal , his filler , had demanded per*- 
miffion from him , of attending him in the expe* 
dition ; in order to have a share in revenging the 
deathof her father Alpin , who had been barbarouilj^ 
murdered by the Pidis. The king , tho* he , perhaps » 
approved of the gallant difpofitiou of his fift.f , re- 
fufed , on account of her fcx « to grant her requefK 
The heroine , however > drelTed herfcif in ihe habit 
of a young warrior ^ and , ip that dtfguife , attended, 
the army , and performed many gallant exploits* 
On the night preceding the final overthrow of the 
Pi^s, Keneth , as was the cudom among the kings 
of Scou , tetired tQ a hill ^ wlchout.the verge of cha 

K vj 
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the dreadfiil diield y and rofe, amidfl the 
night. — Her ftcps are towards the king of 
Atha. — Can danger shake his daring foul I 
In doubt , she ilands, with bending eyes. Hea* 
ven burns with all its fhrs. 

Again the shield refounds ! — She rushed* 
—She flopt. — Her voice half-rofe. It failed. 

camp 9 to meditate on the diirpo/itions he was tc 
make hi the approaching battle. Flathal y who ^vai 
anxious about the fafety of her brother , went , pii- 
▼ately , to the cop of an adjoining rock > and kept 
watch there to prevent his being furprized by the 

enemy. Keneih fell afteep , in his arms s and 

flathal obferved a body of the • Pi£ls furrounding 
the hill , whereon the king lay. — The fequel oi 
the ilory may be gathered from the words of the 
bard. 

» Her eyes « like ftars , roll over the plain. She 
trembled for Alpines race. She faw the gleaming foe. 

Het ftcps arofc : she .ftopr. « why should he 

IcDow of Flathal \ he the king of men ! But harkS 

the found is high It is but the wind of night , 

lone-whiftling in my locks. I hear the echoing 

shields ! » — Her fpear fell from her hand. The 
lofty rock refounds* — He rofe , a gathered cloud. 

M.Tho wakes Conad of Albion , in the midilof 
his fccret hill ? I heard the foft voice of Flathal. 
Vhy , maid , doft thou shine in war ? The daughters 
roil their blue eyes, by the ftteams. No field of 
&Iood is theirs. 

» Alpin of Albion was .mine « the father of Fla- 
thal of harps, He is low, mighty Cunad^ and my 
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She Czw him , amidft bis arms , that gleam-" 

td to heaven's fire. She kw him dim in his 
locks , that rofe to nightly wind. — Away , 
for fear , she turned her fteps. — c<Why should 
the king of Erin awake ? Thou art not a 
dream to his reft, daughter of Inis-huna. » 

More dreadful rung the shield. Sul-malla 
ftarts. Her helmet falls. Loud-echoed Lubar's 
rock , as over it rolled the fteel. — Burfting 
from the dreams of night , Cathmor half-rofe, 
beneath his tree. He (aw the form oF the 
maid , above him « on the rock. A red flar , 
with twinkling beam , looked down thro*j 
her floating hair. 

(i) Who comes thro* night to Cathmor , io 

foul is fire. Could Flathal , by the fecret dream ^ 
behold the blood of her fo?s > I am a young eagle f 
on Dura > king of Drumalbin of winds. » — 

In the fequel of the piece 9 the bard does not imi- 
tate Offian , and his poem is fo much the worfe for. 

it. Kcneth , with his fiftct*s afliftance , forced his 

vny thto* the advanced parties of the enemy, and 
rejoined his own army. The bard has given a cata- 
logue of the Scotch tribes > as they marched to bat- 
tle j but , as he did not live near the time of Kenetb^ 
his accounts are to be little depended on» 

(i) The rapid manner of O/fim does nor often 
allow him to mark the fpccchcs with the names of 
the perfons who fpcak them. To prevent the obfcu- 
riry , which this might occafjon , I have , fom. times » 
lifed (he frecdgm to do ic in the crauflatioa. In ch« 
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the dark fcafon of his dreams ? Bring'ft thou 
ought of war ? Who art thou, fon of nights 
— Stand*ft tliou before me , a form ot th€ 
times of oid ? A voice from the fold of ^ 
cloud , to warn me of Erin s danger ? 

Nor traveller of night am I , nor voic6 
from folded cloud : but I warn thee of the 
danger of Erin. Doft thou hear that found ? 
It is not the feeble , king of Atha , that rolls 
his (igns on night. 

Let the warrior roll his figns ^ to Cath* 
iiiot they are the found of harps. My joy is 

Seat , voice of night , and burns over all my 
oughts. This is the roufic of kings , on lone- 
ly hills , by night j when they light their 
daring fouls , the fons of mighty deeds ! The 
f/eeble dwell alone in the valley of the breeze^ 
where mifts lift their morning skins , from 
the blue -winding flreams. 

Not feeble , thou leader of heroes , were 
they , the fathers of my race. They dwelt in 
the darknefs of battle; in their diftant lands. 
Yet delights not my foul , in the (igns of 
death ! — He, (i) who never yields, comes 
forth : Awake the bard of peace I 

prefent dialogue between Cathmor and Sul-malla » 
the fpccches are fo much marked with the charac- 
ters of the fpeakcrs , ihac no interpolation is neccf- 
iary to difliiiguish them from one another. 

(i) Fingal is faid to have never been overcome ine 
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Like a rock with its trickling waters , 
flood Cathmor in his tears. Her voice came. , 
& breeze , on his foul , and waked the me* 
mory of her land ; where she dwelt by her 
peaceful flreams , before he came to the war 
c£ Conmor. 

Daughter of ftrangers, he faid , ( she trera« 
bling turned away) long have I marked in 
her armour , the young pine of Inis-huna. 
— But my foul , I faid , is folded in a florm* 
Why should that beam arife , till my fteps 
return in peace ? Have I been pale in thy 

Erefence , when thou bidft me to fear the 
ing ? — The time of danger , O maid , is 
the feafon of my foul ; for then it fwells , 
i mighty ilreani , and rolls me on the foe* 

. Beneath the mofs-covcred rock of Lona i 
sear his own winding ilream ; grey in his 
locks of age , dwells Clonmal ( i ) king of 

battle. From this proceeded that title of honour which 
IS always bcftowcd on him in tradition , Flori'ghal 
nd huai* , Fikgal of victokiis. In a poem > |uft 
now in my hands , which celebrates feme of the 
great actions of Arthur the famous British hero » 
that appellation is often beftowed on hiin. -'— The 
poem , from the phrafeology , nppeats to be ancient > 
and is, perhaps « tho* that is not mentioned « a 
ttanflatien from the NTelsh language. 

(i) Claonmal , crooked eye -Brow. From the 
ictic^d life of this pecfon > it appears » thai he was 
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barps. Above him is his echoing oak , and 
the dun bounding of roes. The noife ( i ) 
of our ftrife reaches his car , as he bends in 
the thoughts of years. There let thy reft be, 
Sul-roalla , until our battle ceafe. Until I 
return , in my arms , from the skirts of the 
evening mid that rifes , on Lona^ round the 
dwelling of my love. 

A light fell on the foul of the maid ; it 
rofe kindled before the king. She turned her 
face to Cathmor ^ her locks are (Iruggling with 
winds. Sooner (i) shall the eagle of heaven 

of the order of the Druids ; which fuppontion is noc» 
at all , invalidared by the appellation o( king of harps 9 
here b2ftowed 011 him ; for all agree that the bards 
were of the number of the Druids originally. 

(1) By this circumftance , the poet infinuares , 
that the valley of Lona was very near the field of 
battle. In this indired manner of narration , con* 
fifts the great difference between poetical and hifbo« 
deal narration. 

(1) In after ages « the allufions of the bards » to 
particular palTages of the works of Olfian , were very 
numerous. I have met with a poem , which was writ 
three centuries ago , in which the bard recommendi 9 
to a lady of his own times , the behaviour of Sul* 
malla . in this place. The poem has little to recom- 
mend it , excepting the paHage . of which I am to 
give a tranflation here. The bards , when they allu- 
ded to the works of Offian , feera to have c;)ughc 
Tome portion of his fire : opoa other occafions , 
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be corn, from the ftreani of his roaring wind, 
when he Cecs the dun prey , before him , the 
young Tons of the bounding roe , than thou, 
O Cathmor, be turned from the flrife of re- 

their compoficions are little more than a group of 
epithets reduced into meafure. Only their poems, 
upon martial fubjefts , fall under this cenfure. Their 
love fonnecs , and paftoral verfei, are far from want- 
ing their beauties ; but a great deal of thefe depend 
upon a certain curio/a felicitas of expreflion in the 
original \ fo that they would appear greatly to their 
difadvantage in another language. 'What the modern 
bards are mod infupportable in , are their naufeons 
panegyrics upon their patrons. "We fee , in them , a 
petty tyrant , whofe name was never heard , beyonrd 
the contraded limits of his own valley, ilalking forth 
in all the trappings of a finished hero. From theic 
frequent allufions , however , to the entertainments 
which he gave , and thtftrength of his cups , we may 
easily guefs from whence proceeded the praife of an 
indolent and effeminate race of men: for the bards , 
tfrom the great court paid , originally , to their order , 
became « at lad , the mod flagitious and difpirited 
of all monals. Their compofitions , therefore, on this 
iide of a certain period , are dull and trivial to the 
bighefl degree. By lavishing their praifes upon un- 
worthy objefts , Iheir panegy ricks became common 
and little regarded 5 they were thruft out of the houfet 
jof the chiefs , and wandered about , from tribe to 
tribe , in the double capacity of poet and harper. 
Galled with this ufage , they betook themfelves to 
faiire and lampoon , fo that the compofitions of the 
bards , for more than a century back , arc almod 
altogether of the farcailical kind. In this they fucceed- 
ed well ; for as there is no language more copious 
than the Galic, fo there.is fcarcety any equally adapt* 
cd.co chofe quaint turns of exptcffion which belongs 
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nown. — Soon may I fee thefe, warrio/-, -^onyi 
the skirts of the evening mift, when it /> 
rolled around me , on Lona of the ftreai??/. 
While yet thou art diftant far , ftrike , Cac^- 
iBor , ftrike the shield, that joy may return 
to my darkned foul , as I Jean on the mofly / 
rock. But if thou should fall — I am in the land 
of flrangers ; — O fend thy voice , from thy 
cloud y to the maid of Inis-huna* 

Young branch of green-headed Lumon \ 
why doft thou shake m the florm ? Often has 
Cathmor returned , from darkly-rolling wars. 
The darts of death are but hail to me 5 they 

Xp fatire. — Tho' the chiefs difregjtrdcd the lam- 
poons of the bards , the vulgar , out of mere fear , 
received them into their habitations , entertained 
them , as well as their circumAances would allow, 
and kept cxiiling, for fomc years, an order , which, 
by their own mifmanagement ^ had deferredly fal« 
lejii into contempt. 

To return to the old poem 9 which gave occa^oa 
to this note. It is an addrcfs to the wife of a chiefs 
upon the departure of her hulband to war. The 
pafTaget which alludes to Sul-malla , is this : ' 

•c Why art thou mournful on rocks ; or lifting 
thine eyes on waves \ His ship has bounded towards 
battle. His joy is in the murmur of fields. Look to 
the beams of old, to the virgins of Offian of harps. 
Sul-maila keeps not her eagle , from the £eld of 
blood. She would not tear her eagle ^ fcom the founds 
ing courfc of renown. • * 
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have often bounded from my shield, I have 
rifen brightned from battle, like a meteor 
from a ftormy cloud. Return not , fair beam , 
from thy vale, when the roar of battle grows. 
Then might the foe efcape , as from my 
fathers of old. 

They told to Son-mor (i) , of Clunar (2),' 
flain by Cormac the giver of shells. Three 
days darkned Son-mor, over his brother's 
fall. — His fpoufe beheld the filent king , 
and forefaw his fteps to war. Slie prepared 
the bow, in fecret, to attend her blue-shielded 
hero. To her dwelt darknefs , at Atha , when 
the warrior moved to his fields. — From 
their hundred ftreams , by night , poured 
down the fons of Alnecma. They had heard 
the shield of the king , and their rage arofe. 
In clanging arms , they moved along , towards 

(i) S6n-mor, tall handfome man. He was the fa- 
ther of Borbar-duchul , chief of Atha , and grands- 
father to Cathmor himfelf. The propriety of this 
epifod? is evident. But, tho' it appears here to Be 
only introduced as an example to Sul-malla; the 
J)oct probably had another defign in view, which 
was further to illuilrate the antiquity of the quarrel 
between the Firbolg and Ca^'l. 

(a) Cluan-er, man of the field, Thi? chief wai 
killed in battle by Cormac Mac-Conar, king of 
Ireland , the father of Rofcrana, the firft wife of 
f ingal. The ilory is alluded 10 in other poems*. 
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Ullin the land of groves. Son-mor ftruck y 
Ills shield , at times , the leader of the war. 

Far behind folio vcd Sul-allin (Oi over the 
flreaniy hiiils. She was a light on the mountain , 
when they eroded the vale below. Her fteps 
were ftateiy on the vale , when they rofe oa 
the molly hill. — She feared to approach the 
king, who left her in Atha of hinds. But ^ 
when the roar of battle rofe; when hoft was ! 
rolled on hoft ; when Son- mor burnt , like 
the fire of heaven in clouds , with her fpread-. 
ing hair came Sul-allin ; for she trembled 
for her king. — He ftopt the rushing iftrife 
to fave the love of heroes. — The foe fled » 
by night ; Clunar flept without his blood ; [ 
the blood which ought to be poured upon 
the warrior's tomb. I 

Nor rofe the rage of Son-mor , but his days i 
were dark and flow. Sul-allin wandered , by 
her grey flreams, with her tearful eyes. Often 
did she look , on the hero , when he was 
folded in his thoughts. But she shrunk from 
his eyes , and turned her lone fteps away. •— ■ 
Battles ro(e, like a tempefl:, and drove the 
mift from his foul. He beheld , with joy , her 
fleps in the hall , and the white rifing of her 
hands on the harp. 



( 1 ) Sull-alluin ^ hcmiful eye , the wife of Son- 



morj^ 



'■* i^-r''^'9rj*P*^ 
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(i) In his arms ftrode the chief of Atha, to 
where his shield huiig, high , in night : high 
^n a mofly bough , over Lubar's. ftreamy 
jroar. Seven borfes rofe on the shield ; the 
£bven voices of the king , which his warriors 
receivod , from the w^nd , and marked oyer 
all their tribes. 

On each hoCs is placed a Aar of night ; 
Canmathon with beams unshorn ^ Col-derna 

(i) The poet returns to his rub)ed. The defcrip* 
tjon of the shield of Cathmor is valuable , on ac- 
count of the light it throws on the pcogrefs of arts in 
thofe early times. Thofc who draw their ideal of 
remote antiauity from their obfervations on the man- 
ners of moaern favage nations , will have no high 
opinion of the workmanship of Cathmot^s shield. To 
remove fome part of their prejudice, I shall pnly 
obferve, tjiat the Bclg^ of Britain, who were the 
anceflors of the Firbolg , were a commercial people | 
and commerce , we might prove , from many shin- 
ing examples of our own times , is the proper inlec 
of arts and fciences , and all that exalts the humaa 
mind. To avoid multiplying notes , I shall give here 
the fignificarion of the names of the ftars, engraved 
on the shield. Gean-mathon , head of the bear* Col- 
derna , fiant and sharp beam, Ul-oicho , ruler of 
night* ^SLthlin^ beam of the wave. Kcul-dnrsth , flar 
of the twilight, Bctthln f fire of the hill, Tonth^na, 
meteor of the wavM. Thcfe etymologies , excepting 
that of Cean-mathon , are pretty exad. Of it 1 am 
not fo certain ; for it is not very probable , thac 
the Firbolg had diftinguished a conftellation , fo 
very early as the days of M«hon , bjr the »^c p( 
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fifing from a cloud ; Uloicho robed in mift j ""^ 
and the foft beam of Cathlin glittering on a 
rock. Fair-gleaming on its own blue wave , 
Reldurath half-finks its weftern light- The 
red eye of Berthin looks , through a grove, 
on the ilow-movipg hunter , as he returns , 
through showery night , with the fpoils of 
the bounding roe. — Wide , in the midft , 
arofe the cloudless beams of Ton-th^na 5 
Ton- th^na which looked, by night, on the 
courfe of the Tea - toffed Larthon : Larthon, ^ 
the lirft of Bolga's race, who travelled on 
the winds fi). — White-bofomed (pread the 
fails of the king, towards ftreamy Inisfail; 
dun night was rolled before him^ with its i 
skirts of mift. The winds were changefiil in | 
heaven , and rolled him from wave to wave. — j 
Then rofe the fiery-haired Ton-thena, and 
laughed from her parted cloud. Larthon {i) ' 
rejoiced at the guiding beam, as it faint-; ! 
gleamed on the tumbling waters. j 

(1) To travel on the winds ^ a poetical expreiSioil 
for failing. 

. (x) Larthon is compounded of Lear , Tea * andi 
than , wave. This name was given to the chief of the 
lirft colony of the Firbolg , who fettled in Ireland » 
on account of his Icnowledge in navigation. A part 
of an old poem is ftill extant , concerning this hero. 
The author of it , probably , took the hint from 
the epifode in this book , relating to the firft dif- 
Cbvcty of Ireland by Larthon. It abounds witlA 
thofe roroaatic fables of giants and magicians^ whicw 
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Beneath the (pear of Cathmor, avp^aked 
tbat voice which av/akes the bards. They 
c«me, dark-winding , from every fide 5 each, 
with the found of his harp. Before them re- 
joiced the king^ as the traveller, in the day 
of the fun ; when he hears , far-rolling arouod, 
the murmur of mofly dreams; ilreams thac 
burfl , in the defert > rrom the rock of roes* 

dlAinguish the compodtions of the Icfs ancient bards. 
The defcriptions , contained in it , are ingenious 
and proportionable to the magnitude of the perfons ^ 
introduced j but , being unnatural , chey are indpid 
and tedious. Had the bard kept within tlie bounds 
oF probability , his genius was far from being con- 
ttmpiible. The exordium of his poem is not defti- 
tute of merit j hut it is the only part of it , thac I 
think worthy of being prefented to the reader. 

« "Who firft fenc the black ship, thro' ocean > 
like a whale rhro* the buriling of foam ? — ^ Look , 
from ' thy darknefs , on Cronach , Oilian of the 

harps of old I Send thy light on the blue*tolling . 

waters , thac I may behold the king. I fee him 

dark in his owa shell of oakVfea toHed Larthon * 

thy foul is fire.' It is carelcfs as the wind of thy 

fails j as the wave t^at rolls by thy (ide. But the (ilenc 
green illc is before thee , with its fons , who are tall . 
as woody Lumou > Lumon which fends, from its 
top , a [houfand flrcams 9 whice^wandering down itt 
fides.-— 

It may , perhaps , bo for the credit of this bard » 
fo xranilat« no more of chit. poem, for che conti* 
i9iiation of his dsfcription of the Irish giaocs betrayt 
};in wane of j(|dgaieac» 
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Why , faid Fonar , hear we the voice of j 
the king , in the feafon of his reft ? Were the 
dim forms of thy fathers bending in thy 
dteams? Perhaps they ftand on that cloud, 
and wait for Fonar's fong; often they come 
to the fields where their fons are to lift the 
(pear. — Or shall our voice arife for him 
who lifts the fpear no more ; he that confa- 
med the field, from Moma of the groves ? 

Not forgot IS that cloud in war , bard of 
other times. High shall his tomb ri(e , on 
Moilena, the dwelling of renown. But, now, 
roll back my foul to the times of my fathers : 
to the years when firft they rofe , on Inis- 
huna's waves. Nor alone plealant toCathmor is 
the remembrance of wood-covered Lumon. — 
Lumon the land of flreams , the dwelling of 
white-bofomed maids. 

(i) Lumon of foamy dreams , thou rifeft on 
Fonar's foul I Thy fun is on thy fide , on the 
rocks of thy bend^ trees. The dun roe is 

(i) Lumon , as I have remarked in a preceding 
note , was a hill > in Inis-huna , near the reudence of 
Sul-malla. This epifode has an immediate conne£lion 
vrith what is faid of Larthon , in the defctiption-of 
Caihmor*s shield. "We have there hinted to us only 
Larthon's firft voyage to Ireland ; here his ftory is 
related , at large , and a curious defcription of ship- 
building. This concife > but expreffive , epifode hat 
been much admired in the original. Its brevity itt 
remarkably fuited to the hurry .ofthc oc^aiion. 1 

feea' 
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feen from thy furze ; the deer lifts his branchy 
head ; for he fees , at tiines , the hound , on the 
half-covered heath. Slov?^, on the vale , are the 
fteps of maids , the white-armed daughters of 
the bow : they lift their blue eyes to the hill , 
from amidft their wandering locks- — Noc 
there is the ftride of Larthon , chief of Inis- 
huna. He mounts the wave on his own dark 
oak , in Cluba's ridgy bay. That oak which 
he cut from Lumon , to bound along the fea« 
The maids turn their eyes away, left the king 
should be lowly laid; for never had they feea 
a ship, dark rider of the wave I 

Now he dares to call the winds , and to 
mix with the mift of ocean. Blue Inis-fail rofe, 
in fmoak; but dark-skirted night came down. 
The fons of Bolga feared. The fiery haired 
Ton - thena rofe. Culbin's bay received the 
ship, in the bofom of its echoing woods. 
There , iflued a ftream , from Duthuma*s hor- 
rid cave ; where fpirits gleamed , at times , 
with their half finished forms. 

z Dreams defcended on Larthon : he (aw 
feven fpirits of his fathers. He heard their half- 
fprmed words . and dimly beheld the times to 
come. He beheld the kings of Atha, the foni 
of future days. They led their hofts , along the 
field, like ridges ot mift, which winds pour^ 
lo autumn , over Atha of the groves. 
Vol, in. L 
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Larthon raifed the hall of Samla (i),to cbe j 
foft (ound of the harp. He vent forth to the t 
roes of Erin , to iheii wonted dreams. Nor 
^id he forget green-headed Lumon ; he often 
bounded over his feas , to v/here white-handed 
Flathal (i) looked from the hill of roes. Lumoa 
ct the foamy ftre^ms, thou rUeft on Fonar's 
foul. 

The l>eam awaked in the eaft. The mifty 
leads of the mountains rofe. Valleys shew , 
on every fide , the erey- winding of their 
dreams. His hoflheard the shield ofCathmor: 
at once they rofe around ; like a crowded 
fea , when nrft it feels the wings of the wind. 
The waves know not whither to roll j they 
lift their troubled heads. 

Sad and flow retired Sul-mal!a to Lona 
of theihreams. She went — ^nd often turned j 
her blue eyes rolled in tears. But when she 
came to the rock , that darkly-covered Lena's 
vale : she looked, from her burfting foul , on 
ihe king \ and funk , at once » behind. 

(3) Son of Alpioyilrike the firing. Is ther^ 

(i) Samta , apparitions ^ (o called from the vifioii 
pf Larthon , concerning his pofletity. 

(z) Flathal » heavenly , ex^uijitely h^autifid. She 
«vas (he wife oi Lacthdn. 

(5) The original of this lyric ode isoae of the mo/^ 
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oughtof joy in the harp ? Pour it then, on the 
foul of Oflian : it is folded in mift. — I hear 
thee, O bard, in my night. But ceafe the 
lightly-trembling found.. The joy af grief 
belongs to Offian , amidft his dark-browa 
years. 

Green thorn of the hill of ghofts , tha^ 
shakefl thy head to nightly winds ! I hear no 
found in thee; is there no fpirit's windy skirt 
now ruftling in thy leaves ? Often are the 
fteps of the dead , in the dark-eddying blafts ; 
when the moon, a dun shield ^ from the eaftg 
is rolled along the sky. 

Ullin , Carril and Ryno, voices of the day* 
of old \ Let me hear you , in the darknefs of 
Selma, and awake the foul of fongs. — 1 hear 
you not, ye children of mufic , in what hail 
of the clouds is your refl ? Do you touch the 
shadowy harp , robed with morning mifl , 
where tne fun comes founding forth from his 
green- headed waves B 

beautiful palTages of the poem. The harmony and 
variety of its vetfificacion prove , that the knowledge 
of mudc was confiderably advanced in the days of 
Qflxaa. $ee the fpecimen of (he origiiul. 
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ARGUMENT to Book VIII. 

The fourth mornings from the opening of 
the poem y comes on* Finsal^ftill conti-^ 
nuing in ^he place ^ to which he had reti^ 
red on the preceding night , is feen , at 
intervals y thro' the mifij which covered 
the rock of Cormidm The defcent of the king 
is defcribedm He orders Cauly Dermid ^ 
and Carril the bard j to go to the valley 
ef Cluna , and conduB , from thence , to 
the Caledonian army ^ Ferad-artho y the 
fon of Cairbre , the ordy perfon remaining 
of the family of Conar , the firft king of Jrt" 
land. — The king takes the command of 
the army y and prep ares for battle. Marching 
towards the enemy , he comes to the cave 
vf Lubar , where the body of Fillan laym 
Upon feeing his dog Bran ^ who lay at the 
entrance of the cave » kis grief returns • — 
Cathmor arranges the army of the Fir- 
bolg in order of battle » The appearance of 
that hero* The general confliB is defcribed,. 
The aBions of Fingal and Cathmor, A 
ftorm* The total rout of the Fir-bolg. The 
two kings engage f in a column of mi ft ^ on 
the banks of Lubar ^ Their attitude and 
conference after the combat* The death of 
Cathmor. — Fingal refigns the (pear of 
Trenmor to Ojjian* The ceremonies obfer- 
ved on that occapon* — The fpifit of 
Cathmor appears to Sul-malla^ in the 
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valley of Lona, Hit forrow* — Evening 
€omes 01U A feajt is prepared* — The 
coming of Ferad^artko is announced by the 
fongs of a hundred bards. — The poem 
€lofes , with a fpeech of Fingal^ 
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(i) As when the vnmry winds have feizeJ 
the waves of the mountain-lake, have feized 
.them y in flormy night, and doathed them 
over with ice ; white , to the hunters early 
eye , the billows ftill feem to roll. He turns 
his ear to the (bund of each unequal ridge* 
But each is (Uent,gleaming, flrewn with bought 

(i) la the courfe of my notes , I have made ic more 
my bufinefs to explain , than co examme, critically , 
the works of Oflian. The firft is ray province , as the 
perfon beft acquainted with them , the fccond falls to 
the share of others. 1 shall , however , obferve , that 
all the precepts , which Ariftotle drew from Homer, 
ought not to be applied to the compoHtion of a Celtic 
bard j nor ought the title of the latter to the epop^ue, 
to be difputed , even if he should differ in fomc cif- 

cumftances , from a Greek poet. Some allowance 

should be made for the different manners of lutions. 
The genius of the Greeks and Celtae was extremely 
^liffimilar. The firft were lively and loquacious y a 
jnanly concifeaefs of expreflion diftinguished the lat- 
ter, ^e find , accordingly , that the compofitions oB 
Komcc and Qiliaa ace marked yi'ixh the genetal and 

L V 
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and tufts of gra(s , v^hich shake and v/hiflle ta J 

the wind , over their grey feats of fro ft. — ] 

So filent shone to the oiorning the ridges of > 

oppofice chacaderi of tbcir refpe&ive nations • and , { 
coQrequencI/ , ic is improper iq compgre the minutU 
of their poems together. There are , however , genetal 
rules 9 in the condu^ of an epic poem , which , as they 
are nicural , are » likewife » univerfaL In rhefe the 
VKQ poets eza^y correfpond. This /imilarity , -which i 
could not podibly proceed from imiution » is more | 
decifife t with refpe^^ to the grand effentials of the 
Mfcp^fA ^ than all the precepts of Ariftotle. 

Oifian is now approaching to the grand cataftropbe. 
The preparations be has made , in the preceding book, 
fropcrly introduce the magnificence of defcription » 
«vich which the prefent book opens » and tend to sh:w 
that the Celtic bard bad more art , in working up his 
fable » than fome of thofe t who clofely imitated, the 
model of Homer. The rranficion from the pathetic to 
the fublime is ea|y and natural. Till the mind is 
opened, by the Hrft » it fcarcely can hare an adequate 
coinprehenfionof the fecond. The foft and afF^fling 
fcencs of the fevcnth book form a fort of contrail to, 
and confequently heighten , the features of tbe mote 
grand and terrible images of tbe eighth. 

The fimife , with which this book opens, l», 
perhaps, the loogeft , and the moA minutely do- 
icriptive , of any in the works of O/fiau. Tbe images 
of it are only familiar to thofe who live in a cold 
and mountainous country. They have ofren feen a 
lake fuddenly frozen over , and ffcrewed with withered 
grafs , and boughs torn , by winds » from rhe 
mountains , which form its banks } but , I believe » 
lew of them would iK of tbe miad of the ancieiit 



Morven'shoft, as each warrior looked up from 
his helmet cov/ards the hill of the king; the 
cloud-covered hillof Fingal^ v/herehe flrodcv 

bard , who preferred rhcfc winter fccaes to the irri- 
guous rales of May. — — To me^ fays he » bring' 
back my woods , which /hew their leaves on blajis': 
fpread the lake below , with all its frozen waves. 
Pleafant is the breeze on the bearded ice ; when 
the moon is broad in heaven , and the fpirit of the 
mountain roars. RoU away the green vales of May; 
they are thoughts of maids , &c. Such are the wordb 
of this winter poet , but what be afterwards adds » 
{(Ives us to underdand , tlpat thofe fri^d fcenes were 
not his fole delight : for he fpeaks , with ^eat ten- 
dernefs , of the oak-lighted hall of the chiefs and; 
the ftrength of the sheUs , £t night f when the courjc 
of winds is abroad. 

If the /imile of a frozen lake aptly illuftrate* 
the ftillnefs and filent expectation of an army* 
lying under arms , waiting for the coming of their 
king , fo the comparifon of the fudden ri^ng of 
waves * around a fpirit » is alfo very expreffive of 
the tumultuous joy of Fingars army , upon the 
appearance of that hero. — An ancient bard.^ ' 
fenlible of the beauty of this pafTage , has happily 
imitated it , in a poem , concerning Kenneth Mac 
Alpin , king of Scotland. — I had occasion to* 
quote this piece , in a note in the preceding book*. 
Kenneth had retired privately , by night , to a hill , 
in the neighbourhood of his army, and, upon 
his return , next mocning , the bard fays , that he 
was like the form of a fpirit y returning to his fecret 
bay. In the skirt of a blafl he fiands. The wavts 
lift their roaring heads* Their green backs are qui' 
vering rounds Rocks eccho hack their joy. 
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in the rolling of mift. At times is the hero i 

feen, greatly dim in all his arms. From | 

thought to thought rolled the wdLt, along his I 
mighty foul. 

Now is the coming forth of the king. — 
Firft appeared the fword of Luno; the fpear 
halfifluing from a cloudy the shield Aill dim 
in mifl. But when the flride of the king came 
abroad ^ with all his grey, dewy locks in the 
wind ; then rofe the shouts of his hoft over 
every moving tribe. They gathered , gleaming, 
xound y with all their echoing shields. So rife 
the green Teas round a fpirit, that comes down 
from the faually wind. The traveller hears 
the found afar, and lifts his head over the rock. 
He looks on the troubled bay , and thinks he 
dimly fees the form. The waves (port , un- 
wieldily , round ^ with all their backs of 
foam. 

Far-diftant ftood the fon of Momi, Duth- 
iio*s race, and Cona's bard. We ftood far- | 
<iiftant ; each beneath his tree. We shuned the 
eyes of the king ; we had not conquered in 
the field. — A little flream rolled at my feet : 
I touched its light wave, with my fpear, I 
touched it with my fpear; nor there was the 
foul of Offian. It darkly rofe , from thought 
to thought , and fent abroad the figh. 

Son of Morni^ faid the king, Dermid^ huo* 
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ter of rocs ! why are ye dark , like two rocks , 
each with its trickling waters ? No wrath ga- 
thers on the foul of Fingal , agatinft the chiefs 
of men. Ye are my ftrength in battle ; the 
kindling of my Joy in peace. My early voicfc 
was apleafant g^Ie to your ears, when Fillaa 
prepared the bow. The fon of Fiogal isnot 
here , nor yet the chace of the bounding roes. 
But why should the breakers of shieWs Hand, 
darkened, far away 2 

Tall they ftrode towards the king *, they 
faw him turned to Mora's wind. His tears 
came down , for his blue- eyed fon , who 
flcptin the cave of ftreams. But he brightened 
before them , and fpoke to the broad- shielded 
kings. 

Crommal , with woody rocks , and mif!y 
top , the field of wi6ds , pours' forth , to the 
fight , blue Lubar's ftreamy roar. Behind it 
rolls clear*wjnding Lavath, in the ftill vale of 
deer. A cave is dark in a rock ; above it ftrong- 
winged eagles dwell ; broad-headed oaks ^ 
before it, found in Cluna's wind. Within 
in his locks of youth , is Ferad-artho (i) , 

(i) Fcrad-artho was the Con of Cairbar Mac-Cor- 
mac king of Ireland. He was the only one remain- 
ing of the race of Conar , the fon of Trcnmor, 
the fir/l Irish monarch , according ra Odfian. In 
order to make this padage thoroughly underilood , 
ic may not be impropet to recapituface fome pact 
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blue-eyed kiug , the Ton of broad-shielded 
Cairbar , from Ullia of the roes. He liflens 
to the voice of G>ndan^ as, grey, he bends 

of what bat been faid in preceding notes. — — Upon 
the death of Conar the fon of Trenmor « his fon 
Cormac fucceeded on the Irish throne. Cormac 
reigned long. His children were« Cairbar, -who 
fuceeeded him » and Kofcrana , the firft wife of 
f ingal. Cairbar » long before the death of his fa- 
ther Cormac » had taken to wife Bos-gala » rhe 
cTaughter of Colgar , one of the mod powerfat 
chiefs in Connaught , and had , by her » Aitho , 
Afterwards king of Ireland. Soon after Artho arrived 
«t roan^s eftate , his mother Bos-gala died , and 
Cairbar took to wife Belianno , the daughter of 
Conachar^of UUin , who brought him a fon , whom 
he called Ferad-artho , i. e. a man in the place tf 
^nho* The occafion of the name was this. Artho » 
when hfs brother was born, was abfenr, on an 
expedition in the fouth of Ireland. A falfe report 
wai brought to his father that he was killed. — — 
Cairbar , to ufe rhe words of the poem on the 
fubjed^) darkened for his fair'haired fon. He turned 
io the youngheam oflif^ht, the fon of Beltanno of 
Conachar, Thou shalt he Ferad-artho » he faid , a 
fire before thy raee^ Cairbar, foon after, died, 
nor did Artho long furvive him. Artho was fucceed- 
ed , in the Irish throne , by his fon Cormac , 
who in his minority, was murdered by- Cairbar ^ 
the fon of Borbar-duchul. — Ferad-artho , fays 
tradirioB , was very young , when the expedition 
of Fingal, to fettle him on the throne of Ireland , 
happened. During the short reign of young Cormac , 
ferad-artho lired at the royal palace of Tcmora. 
Upon the murder of the king , Condan , the bard , 
conveyed Ferad-artho, privately, to the cave of 
Cluna y behind the mouotaia Crommal , in Ulilct ^ 
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in feeble light. He liflens , for his foes dwcH 
in the echoing halls of Temora. He comes ^ 
at times , abroad , in the skirts of mid , to 
pierce the bounding roes. When the fun 
looks on the field , nor by the rock , nox 
ilream , is he ! He shuns the race of Bolga^ 
who dve^eli in his father's hall. Tell him , 
that Fingal lifts thefjpear , and chat his foes^ 
perhaps, may fail. 

Lift up , O Gaul, the shield before him; 
Stretch, Dcrmid, Teroora's fpear. Be thy 
voice in his ear , O Carril , with the dee js 
of his fathers. Lead him to green Moilena » 

where they both lived concealed , during the ufnr- 
pationof ihe family of Atha. All thefe particulars, 
concerning Ferad-artho » may be gathered from 
the compofitions of 0(Can : A bard , iefs an- 
cient , has delivered the whole hi/lory , in a poem 
^ufl now in Biy podeHion. It has little merit, if 
we except the fcene between Ferad-actho , and 
the mcflengers oi Fingal ,. upon their arrival , in 
the valley of Cluna. After hearing of the great 
adlions of Fingal , the young prince propofes the 
following qucfOons concerning him , to Gaul and 
Dermid. — « Is the king tall as the rock of my 
cave ? Is his fpear a fir of Cluna i Is he a rough- 
winged blaft , on the mountain , which takes the 
green oak by the head , and tears it from its hill i 
-^ Glitters Lubar within his Arides , when he fends 

his (lately fteps along > Nor is he tall • (aid 

Gaul , as that rock : nor glitter flreams within his 
firides » but his (bul is a mighty flood ^ like the 
^reugth of Ullin's fcas« » 
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to the dusky field of ghofts; for there Ifiall 
forvf'ard , in battle , in the folds of war. Before 
dun night defcends , come to high Dunmora^s 
top. Look, from the grey rolling ofmift, 
on Lena of the dreams. If there my ftandard 
shall float on v^ind , over Lubar's gleaming 
courfe, then has not Fingal £ulcd in the 
lafl of his fields. 

Such \rere his words: nor aught replied the 
fiJent , ftriding kings* They looked hde-long, 
on Erin's hoft, and darkened, as they went. — 
Never before had they teft the king , in the 
midft of the ftorray field. — Behind them^, 
touching at times his harp, the grey-haired 
Carril moved. He forefaw the fall of the 
people , and mournful was the (bund I — It ' 
was like a breeze that comes , by fits , over 
Lego's reedy lake ; when deep half-defccnds 
on the hunter , within his moify cave. 

Why bends the bard of Cona , faid Fingal; 
over his fecret ftream ? — Is this a time for 
forrow , father of low-laid Ofcar ? Be the 
warriors (i) remembered in peace; whea 

f i) Ofcar and Fillaa are here , emphatically 
calleoi the warriors. Ofliaa was not forgetful of theni« 
ivhen , to ufe his own ex predion , peace returned to 
the land. His plaintive poems » concerning the death 
of thefe young heroes , were very numerous. I had 
occafion , in a preceding note , to givfi a tranfla- 
tioa of one of them > ( » dialogue between Clatha 
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echoing shields are heard no mere. Bend, 
then, in grief, over the flood , where blows 
the mountain breeze. Let them pafs on thy 

and Bos-mina ) in this I shall lay before the readet 
a fiagmenc of anoihec. The greated , and t per-^ 
haps , the moft interefting pare of the poem , if 
\o&, What remains , is a foliloquy of Malvina , 
the daughter of Tofcar, fo ofcen mentioned in 
Oiiian*s compofiiions. She (icting alone , in the vale 
of Moi-luiha , is reprefenred as defccying , at a 
diflance , the ship which carded the body of Ofcas 
to Mocven* 

c* Malvina is like the bow of the shower » in the 
fecret valley of Areams> it is hright > but the drops 
of heaven toll on its blended light. They fay, 
that I am fair within my locks , but , on ro^ 
brightnefs , is the wandering of tears. Darknefs 
flies over my foul , as the dusky wave of the 
breeze , along the grafs of Lutha. — — Yet have 
not the roes failed me , when I moved between the 
hills. Fleafant , beneath my white hand , arofe the 
found of harps. What then , daughter of Lutha » 
travels over thy foul , like the dreary path of a 
ghoft » along the nightly beam i — - Should the 
young warrior fall, in the roar of his troubled 
fields I — - Young virgins of Lutha arife , call back 
the wandering thoughts of Malvina. Awake the 
voice of the harp, along my echoing vale. Then 
shall my foul come forth, like a light from the 
gates of the morn , when clouds are tolled around 
them « with cheic broken (ides. 

« Dweller of my thoughts , by night , whofe form 
afceuds in troubled fields • why dofl thou ftir up 
jny faul> thou fat-diilant fon of the king i ——If 
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foul, the blue- eyed dwellers of Lena. —I 
But Erin rolls to war, wide'Cumbline , rougb, 
and dark. Life , OfTida , life the shield. — I 
am alone , my Ton I 

As comes the fiiddcn voice of wineds to ttc 
becalmed ship of Inis-huna,and drives Iclarge, 
along the deep , dark rider of the wave : fo 
the voice of Fingal fcntO/fian, tall, along 
the heath. He lifted high his shining shield, 
in the dusky wing of wax : like the broad ^ 
blank moon , in the skirt of a cloud , before 
the ftorms aiife. 

Loud , from mofi-covered Mora , pourcJ 
down, at once, the broad-winged war. Fingal | 
Jed his people forth , king of Morven oP 
ftreams. — On high fpreads the cole's wing. 
His grey hair is poured on his shoulders 
broad. In thunder are his mighty flrides. He 
often ftood , and faw behind , the wide- < 
fflcaitiing rolling of armour. — A rock he 
teemed, grey over with ice , whofc woods 
are high in wind. Bright ftreams leap fro© 
ics head , and fpread their foam on blafls. 
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that the ship of my love , in da k coorfe thro* the >1 t 
ridges of ocean ? How arc ifaou To fuddcn t Ofcar^ 
from the heath of shields } » — — 



{ 



The reft of this poem , it is fa id » conCfted f of 
a dialogue between Ullin and Malvina , wherein the 
(iiftrefi of the lauec is carried to the highell picdi. 
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Now' he came to Lubar's cave , where Fillan 
darkly flept. Bran All! lay on the broken 
shield : the eagle-wing is ftrewed on winds. 
Bright, from withered fiirze , looked forth the 
hero's ^ear. — Then grief ftirred the foul of 
the king, like whirlwinds blackening on a 
lake. He turned his faddea Aep , and leaned 
on hij bending (jpear. 

White-breafled Bran came boonding with 
joy to the know«n path of Fingal. He carne^ 
and looked towards the cave , where the blue» 
eyed hunter lay , for he was wont to ftride , 
with morning, to the dewy bed of the roe.— 
It was then the tears of the king came down » 
and all his foul was dark. — But as the ri(ing 
wind rolls away the ftorm of rain , and leaves 
the white ftreams to the fun , and high hills 
with their heads of grafs ; fo the returning 
war brightened the mind of Fingal. He 
bounded'! I } , on his fpear , over Lubar, and 

(i) The poetical hfperboles of OiCan were^ 
afcecwacds « taken in the literal fenfe « by the 
ignorant vulgar ; and they firmly believed , that 
Fingal , and hii heroes « v^ere of a gigantic ./bture. 
There are many extravagant ii&ions founded upon 
the xhcumflance of Fingal Jeapiog at once over 
the rivet Lubar. Many of them are handed dow^ 
in tradition. The Irish compoficions concerning 
Fingal invariably fpeak of him as a giant. Of thefe 
Hibernian poems there are now many in my hands. 
From the language » and alluHons to the timei in 
Kk'iiich they were ,wiit » I should fix the dace of 
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. ftruck his echoing shield. His ridgy hoft ^. 

bend forward , at once, with all their pointed ^ 

fteel. \ 

Nor Erin heard y with fear , the found; 

theh compofition in the £fteenth and dxreemli 
centuries. In fome p»(Tages . the poetry is far fcom 
wanting mecic , but the fable is unnatural , and 
the whole condu£) of the pieces injudicious. I sbalf 
give one inflauce of the extravagant fi<^ions of 
the Irish bards » in a poem which they , moil 
4in|tiftty, afcribe to Oifian. The ftory of it is this. — 
Ireland being threatened vrith an invafion from 
fome pact of Scandinavia , Fingal fenc Ofllan , 
Ofcar and Ca-olt, to watch the bay , in which 
it was expcd^ed , the enemy was to Jand. Ofcar, 
unluckily , fell afleep , before the Scandinavians 
appeared , and , great as he was , fays the Irish 
bard , he had one bad property > that no lefs 
could waken him , before his time , than cut- 
ting off one of his fingers , or throwing a grear 
ftone againil his head ; and it was dangecous to 
come near him on thofe occasions, till he had 
recovered bimfelf , and was fully awake* Ca-clc, 
who was employed by Oflian to waken his fon , 
made choice of throwing the Hone againfl his head , 
as the Icaft dangerous expedient. The ftone , rebound- 
ing from the hero*s head 9 shook , as it rolled 
along , the hill for three miles round. Ofcar rofe 
in rage • fought bravely , and , Hngly » vanquished 

a wing, of the enemy's army. Thus the bard 

goes on till Fingal put an end to the war , by the 
total rout of the Scandinavians. Puerile , and even 
dcfpicable , as thefe fi£lions are , yet Keating and 
0*Flaherty have no better authority than the poems 
•which contain them , for all that they write concern- 
ing Fion Mac'Comnal ^ and the pretended militia 
pf Iceland, 
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m wide they came rolling along. Dark Malrfios, 
B in the wing of war , looks forward from 
shaggy brows. Next rofe that beam of light 
Hidalla; then the iide-long-looking gloom 
*^ of Maronnan. Blue shielded Clonar lifts the 
e (pear ; Cormar shakes his bashy locks on the 
a wind. — Sl'owly, from behind a rock , rofe 
■ the bright form of Atha. Firft appeared his 
^ two pointed fpears, then the half of his 
B burnished shield '. like the riling of a nightly 
- meteor , over the vale of ghotts. But when 
^ lie shone all abroad , the hofts plunged , at 
^ once, into ftrife. The gleaming waves of 
t, fteel are poured on either fide. 

E 

^ As meet two troubled feas , with the rolling 
^ of all their waves, when they feel the wings 
of contending winds , in the rock-fided firtK 
of Lumon ; along the echoing hills is the dim 
courfe of ghofts: from the blaft fall the torn 
groves on the deep , amidft the foamy path 
of whales. — So mixed the hofts ! — Now 
Eingal ; now Cathmor came abroad. — The 
dark tumbling of death is before them : th^ 
gleam of broken fteel is rolled on their fteps, 
as , loud , the high-bounding kings hewed 
down the. ridge of shields. 

Maronnan fell , by Fingal , laid large acrofi 

a ftream. The waters gathered by his fide , 

^ and leapt grey over his bofly shield. — Clonar 

^' ;s pierced by Cadimor : nor yet lay the chief 
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on earth. An oak feized his hair la his fall. 
His helmet rol ed on the ground. By its thong, i ^ 
kuQg his broad shield y over it wandered his 
Areanung blood. Tla-min (i) shall weep, in 
ihe ball , and flrike hei heaving bread. 



(i) Tla-min , mildly 'fofu The loves of Clonac 
and Tla-min were rendered famous in the north , 
b/ a fragment of a Lyric poem ^ /lill prcferved • 
which is afcribed to O^an. Be it the compo/jtioo 
of whom it will, its poetical merit may « perbapst 
ezcufe me , for inferting it hsre* It is a dialogue 
between Clonar and Tla-min. She begins with a 
ibliloquy , which he overhears. 

tt Clonar , fon of Cooglas of I-mor , young 
fiunter of dun-fided roes ! where art thou laid , 
amidft rushes , beneath the pafling wing of the 
breeze ? — I behold thee , my* love , in the plain | 
of thy own dark dreams ! The clung thorn is rolled 
by the wind , and ruflles along his shield. Bright ia 
his locks he lies : the thoughts of his dreams fly» 
darkening , over his face. Thou thinked of the 
battles of Oflian > young fon of the echoing iHe ! \ 

cc Half-hid , in the grove , I fit down. Fly back , 
ye mifts of the hill. Why should ye hide her loTC 
£;om the blue tyt% of Tla-min of harps) 

C L O N A K. 
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« As the fpirit » feen in a dream . flies ofiT from 
our opening eyes , we think, we behold his bright i ^ 
path between the dofing hills \ fo fled the daughcct: 1 ^ 
of Clun-gal I from the fight of Clonar of shields.. 1 
A rife , from the gathering of trees j bUc-cyci } 
Tla-min aiife. i ^* 
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Nor did Offian forget the (pear , in the 
o/ing of his vf^ar. He Srewed the field with 
dead. — Young Hidalla came. Soft voice of 
dreamy Clonra I Why doA thou lift the fteel ^ 
r— O that we met , in ih€ ftrife of fone , in 
thy own rushy vale I — Malthos beheld him 
low , and darkened as he rushed alone. On 
either fide of aftream , we bend in the ecnoing 
ftrife. — Heaven comes rolling down : 
around burft the voices of fqually winds.— 
Hills are clothed , at times , in fire. Thunder 
rolls in wreaths of raift. — In darknefs shrunk 
the foe : Morvcn* s warriors ftood aghaft. — » 
Still I bent over the ftream , amidft my whift-* 
ling lock5« 

T L A - M I N. 

•» 1 turn me away from his fteps. Vhjr should 
he know of my love ! My whke bread is heaving 
over (igbs , as foam on the dark courfe of Arcams. —^ 
But he paifes away , in his arms ! —— Son of Con^ 
^las > my foul is fad. 

C L O K A IL« 

« It was the shield of Fingal ! the voice cf kings 
£tom Schna of harpt ! — My parh is cowards 
green Erin. Arife , fair lighc , from thy shadet. 
Come to the field of my foul , th:te is the fpread- 
jng of hods. Arife* on Clonar's rroubled foul^ 
young daughter of blue-shielded Clungal. n ~^— 

Clungal was the chief of Xxnory one of tbc 
^ebridcj. 
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Tbcn rofc the voice of f^'^ga/, ^ Jff 
found of the flying foe. I /au^ xhe iri^ 7 
times , in lightning , darkly-ftrr/dT/ig j^ 
might. I ftruck my echoing shield, atiJ^' 
forward on the fteps of Alnecraa : ^he/»^^: 
rolled before me , like a w^reath of Cznoak:^ ^ 

The fun looked forth from his cloud. '^J>i, 
hundred ftreams of Moi-lena shone. S^^j^"^ 
rofe the blue columns of mift, againft the f 

flittering hill. — Where arc the mighty f 
ings ? (i) — Nor by that ftream, nor wood, k 
arc they I — I hear the clang of arras ! — J 
Their ftrife is in the bofom of mill. — Such " 
is the contending of (pirics in a nightly cloud, 

(i) Fingal and Cathmor. The condu£^ of the 
fqct , in this parage » is rex^atkable. His numc' 
reus defcripcions of (ingle combats had already 
cxhauftcd the Cah\e€t» Nociiing new» nor adequate 
to our high idea of rhe kings could be faid* 
Oflian , therefore » throws a column of mift over 
the whole , and leaves the combat to the imagi* 

nation of the reader. Poets have alnioft uni- 

verfally failed ia their deft^riptions of this fort. 
Not all the (Irength of Homer could fuflain , with 
dignity » the minutitt. of a (Ingle combat. The 
throwing of a fpear , and the braying of a shield , 
as fome of our own poets mojl elegantly exprefi 
it t convey no grand ideas. Out imagination (Iretches 
beyond , and , confequently • defpifcs , the defcrip- 
tion. It were , therefore , well , for fome poets , ia 
jny opinion , ( cho* it^is , perhaps , fomewhat fin-^ 
gtilar ) to have , fometimes » like Oi&an , throws 
mtft over their Tingle combats. 

vheq 
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when they ftrive for the wintry wings of 
'winds, and the colling of the foam-covcreJ 
waves. 

I rushed along. The grey mift rofe. — Tall, 
gleaming , they flood at Lubar. — Cathmor 
, leaned againft a rock. His half-fallen shield 
received the ftream , that leapt from the mofs 
above. — Towards him is the ftride of 
Fingal ; he faw the hero's blood. His fwor J 
fell flowly to his fide. — He fjpoke, midft his 
darkening joy. 

Yields the race of Borbar-duthul ? Or ftill 
does he lift the fpear ? Not unheard is thy 
name, in Selma, in the green dwelline of 
Grangers, It has pome , like the breeze of his 
defart , to the ear of Fingal. — Come to my 
hill of feafts : the mighty fail , at times. No 
fire am I to low-laid foes : I rejoice not over 
the fell of the brave. — To clofe (i ) the wound 
is n)ine : I have known the herbs of the hills* 

(i) Fingal is very much celebrated , in tradition » 
foe his kuowledge in the virtues of herbs. The Irish 
poems , concerning him » often ceprefenc him , curing 
the wounds which his chiefs received in battle. They 
fable concerning liim ^ chat he was in pofTeHjon of 4 
cup , conraioing the eflfence of herbs , which inftanc* 
aneouHy healed wounds.The knowledge of curing the 
wounded , wa5 , till of late , univerfal among cho 
Highlanders. >X^e hear of ho other diforder, which 
required the skill of phyfic. The wholeforaenefs of the 
climate , and an adive life > fpent ia hunting 9 tXQ\\x* 
ded difeafcs. 

Vox,, HI. M 
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I feized their fair heads , on high , as they < 

vaved by their fecret ftreams, — Thou arc i 

dark and filent^ king of Acha of flrangers. ^ 

By Atha of the ftreams , he faid , there rifes 
a moify rock. On its head is the wandering 
of boughs, within the courfe of winds. Dark , ^ 
in its fece , is a cave with its own loud rill. — 
There have I heard the tread of flrangers(i) , 
vhen they pafled to my hall of shells. Joy 
rofe , like a flame , onjny foul : I bleft the 
echoing rock. Here be my dwelling, in 
darkneis , in my graffy vale. From this I shall 
mount the breeze , that purfues my ihiftle's 
beard ; or look down , on blue-winding Atha^ 
from its wandering mifl. 

Why (peaks the king of the tomb ? — 

{i) The hofpitable difpofirion of Cathmor was 
unparalleled. He tc(\c€tt , with pleaAire , even in his 
lafi momenris , on the reh'ef he had afforded to flran- 
gets. The very tread of their feet was plea fan t in his 
ear. — His hofpitaliry was not paffed unnoticed by 
fucceeding bards ; for , with them , it became a pro- 
verb^ 9 when they defcribcd the hofpitable difpofition 
of a hero , that he was like Cathmor of ^tha, the friend 
of ftrangeri, Ic will feem ftrange , chat, in all the 
Irish traditions • there is no mention made of Cath- 
mor. This muft be attributed ro the revolutions and 
domeftic confufions which happened in that ifland , 
and utterly cut ofFall the real traditions concerning 
fo ancient a period. All that we have related of the 
ftate of Ireland before the fifth century is o( late 
invention , and the work of ill informed fenachies 
and injudicious bards* 
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Ofliati I the warrior has failed ! — Joy meet 
thy foul , like a ftream , Cathmor , friend of 
flrangers 1 — My fon, I hear the call of years ; 
they take my {peair as they pa(s along. Why 
does not Fingal , they feem to fay , reft 
within his hall ? Doft thou always delight in 
blood ? In the tears of the fad ? — No : ye 
darkly- rolling years J Fingal delights not iA 
blood. Tears are wintry flreams that wafte 
away my foul. But , when I lie down to 
reft 5 then comes the mighty voice of war^ 
It awakes me , in my hall , and calls forth 
all my fteel. — It shall call it forth no more ; 
O/fian, take thou thy father's fpear. Lift it, 
in battle, when the proud arife. 

My fathers ^ Oflian , trace my fteps ; my 
(deeds are pleafant to their eyes. Wherever I 
come forth to battle , on my field , are their 
columns of mi ft. — But mine, arm refcued the 
feeble 5 the haughty found my rage was fire. 
Never over the fallen did mine eye rejoice; 
For this (i) my fathers shall meet me , at the 

(i) We fee, from this pafTage, that, even in th« 
times of Oiliaii , and « confequently , before the 
incrodudion of chridianicy , the/ had fome idea of 
rewards and punishments after death. — Thofe who 
behaved, in life , with bravery and virtue, were re- 
ceived, with joy , to the airy halls of their fathers : 
but the dark in foul , to ufe the expreflion of the poer, 
were fpurned away from the habitation of heroes y to 
gander on all the winds, Another opinion , which 

Mij 
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gares of their airy halls , tall , with robes of 
light , with mildly-kindled eyes. But , to the 
proud in arms , they are darkened moons in 
heaven, which fend the fire of night, red- 
wandering over their facc» 

Father of heroes , Trenmor , dweller of 
eddying winds !l give thy (pear to Oilian , let 
thine eye rejoice. Thee have I feen, at times , 
bright rrom between thy clouds; fo appear to 
my fon , when he is to lift the fpear : then 
shall he remember thy mighty deeds , though 
thou art now but a biafl. 

He gave the (pear to my hand, and raifed, 
at once , a ftone on high, tofpeak to future 
times ^ with its giey head of mofs. Beneath he 
placed a fword(i} in earthy and one bright bofs 

prevailed in thofe time* , tended not a little to make 
individuals emulous to excel one another in martial 
atchievemeacs. It was thought , that , in the hall of 
clouds y evety one had a feac* raifed above others, 
in proportion as he excelled them , in valour , when 

he lived. The (j^iile in this paragraph is new, 

and , if I may ufe the expreflion of a bard , who 
alludes to it , beautifully terrible. 

Mar dhubh-reul , an croma nan fpcur , 

A thaomas tcina na h*oicha , 

Dearg- fruihach ,. air h*aighai* fein. - 

(i) There are fome ftones flill to be feen in the 
nor[h t which were ere£^ed , as memorials of fome 
remarkable tranfadions between the ancient chiefs. 
There are generally found » beneath them^ foms 
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from his shield. Dark in thought, a~vhile ^ 
he bends : his words ^ at length, came forth. 

When thou , Oftone , shall moulder down, 
and lofe thee , in the mofs of years, then shall 
the traveller come, and whittling pafs away.— 
Thou know'fl not, feeble wanderer, that feme 
once shone onMoi-lena. HereFingal refigned 
his fpear , after the laft of his fields. — Pafs 
away J thou empty shade ; in thy voice there 
is no renown. Thou dwelled by tome peaceful 
ilream ; yet a few years , and thou art gone. 
No one remembers thee , thou dweller of 
thick mift ! — But Fingal shall be clothed with 
fame , a beam of light to other times ; for he 
went forth, in echoing fteel, to fave the 
W'eak in arms. 

Brightening in his fame , the king ftrode 
to Lubar's founding oak, where it bent , from 
its rock , over the bright tumbling ftream. Be- 
neath it is a narrow plain, and the found of the 
fount of the rock. — Here the ftandard (i) of 

piece of arms, and a bir of half-burnt wood. The 
caufe of placing the laft there is noc mentioned ia 
tradition. 

(i) The erefbing of his flandard on the bank of 
Lubar , was the Hgnal , which Fingal , in the brgin« 
iiing of the book , promifed to give to the chiefs « 
who went to condudFerad-artho to the army, should 
he himfelf prevail in battle. This flandard here ( and 
|ji every oUier part of Oflian's poems , where it if 

M iij 
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Alorven poured its wreaths on the wind , to 
mark the way of Ferad-artho, from his fecret 
vale. — Bright ,from his parted weft, the fun 
of heaven looked abroad. The hero (aw his 
people , and heard their shouts of joy • In bro- 
ken ridges round , they glittered to the beam. 
The king rejoiced, asahunter in his own green 
vale , when , after the florm is rolled away , he 
fees the gleaming fides ofthe rocks. Thegreen 
thorn shakes its head in their face ; from their 
cop , look forward the roes. 

( i) Grey, at his moffycave, is bent the aged 
form of Clonmal. The eyes of the bard had 
failed. He leaned forward, on hisftafF. Bright 
in her locks , before him , Sul-malla liflened 
to the tale; the tale ofthe kings of Atha, in 
the days of old. The noife of battle had ceafcd 
in his ear : he Aopt^ and raifed the fecret figh. 
The fpirits ofthe dead, they faid , often light- 
ened over his foul. He faw the king of Acha 
low, beneath his bending tree. 

mentioned) U czWed , the fun-beam, Thereafon.of 
this appellation , I gave , more than once , in my 
notes in ibe preceding volume. ^ 

(i) The poet changes the fcene to the valley of 
Xona f whither Sul-malla had been fenc , by Cath- 
snor , before the battle. Clonmal , an aged bard » 
or rather drutd , as he feems here to be endued wich 
a prefcience of events » had long dwelt there , in sl 
cave. This fcene is awful and folemn y and calcu- 
lated to throw a melancholy gloom over the mind. 
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Why art thou dark , faid the maid ? The 
ftrifc of arms ispaft. Soon(i) shall he come to 
thy cave , over thy winding ftreanis. The 
fun looks from the rocks or the weft. The 
mifts of the lake arife. Grey , they fpread on 
that hill , the rushy dwelling of roes. From 
the mift shall my King appear ! Behold , he 
comes in his arms. Come to the cave of Clon* 
mal , O my beft beloved I 

It was the f^irit of Cathmor, ftalking, large, 
a gleaming form. He funk by the hollow 
flream , that soared between the hills. — « It 
was but the hunter, she faid, who fearches 
for the bed of the roe. His fteps are not 
forth to war 5 his (poufe expeds him with 
night. — He shall , whiftling , return , with 
ipoils of the dark- brown hinds. » — Her eyes 
are turned to the hill ; again the ftately form 
came down. She rofe , in the midft of joy. 
He retired in mift. Gradual vanish his limbs 
of fmoak,and mix with the mountain-wind. — 
Then she knew that he fell ! « King of Erin 
art thou low I » — Let Oflian forget hcc 
grief; it waftes the foul of age {z), 

(i) Cachmor had promifed , in the feventh book , 
to come to the cave of Clonmal } after the battle was 
over. 

(ft) The abnipt manner , in which Oflian quits 
the koty of Sul-malla, is judicious. His fubjea 
led him immediately to relate the ceftotatiou of 
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Evening came down on Moi-lena. Grey 
rolled the flreams of the land. Loud came 
forth the voice of Fingal : the beam of oaks 

the family oF Conar • to the Irish throne ; which 
Ytc may confider ef{c£^ually done , by the defeat and 
death of Catbmor , and the arrival of Ferad-ariho 
in the Caledonian army. To purfue , here , the (lory 
of the maid of Inis-'kuna , which was foreign to 
the fubje^l , would be altogether inconflftenc with i 
the rapid manner of OfOan , and a breach on j 
unity of time and action , one of the fundamental | | 
cffentials of the epopaa, the rules of which out 
Celtif bard gathered from nature » not from tjie 
precepts of critics. — Neither did the poet totally 
defett the beautiful SuNmalla « deprived of bet 
lover, and a ftranger, as she wasa in a foreign 
land. Tradition relares, that Odian , the next day 
aft^r the decifive battle between Fingal and Cath- 
nior» went to find out SuNmalla, in the yaltey of 
Lona. His addrefs to her, which is ftill prefcrved, 
I here hy before the reader. 

t» Awake , thou daughter of Conmor , from the 
fern- skirted cavern of Lona. Awake, thou fun-beam 
in defarts \ warrion one day muft fail. They move 
forth , like terrible lights i but , often , their cloud 
is near, — Go to the valley of ftreams , to the 
wandering of herds, on Lumon } there dwells, ia 
his lazy mid , the man of many days. But he 
is unknown , Sul-malla , like the thiflle of the 
rocks of roes; it shakes its grey beard , in the wind, 
and falls, unfeen of our eyes.— Not fuch are the 
kings of men , their departure is a meteor of fire , 
which pours its red courfe , from the defart , ovec 
the boibm of night* 

m He is mixed with the wacnots of old i choft 
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arofe. The people gathered round with 
gladnefs j with gladnefs blended with shades. 
They fidelong looked to the king, and beheld 
his unfinished joy. — Pleafant , from the way 
of the defart , the voice of mufic came. Ic 
feemed, at fir ft , the noife of a ftream, far- 
diftant on its rocks. Slow it rolled along the 
hill like the ruffled wing of a breeze , when 
it takes the tufted beard of the rocks j in the 
flill feafon of night. — It was the voice of 
Condan , mixed with Carril's trembling harp. 
They came with blue-eyed Femd-artho , to 
Mora of the ftreams. 

Sudden burfts the fong from our bards , on 
Lena : the hoft ftruck their shields midft the 
found. Gladnefi rofe brightening on the 
king, like the beam of a cloudy day when ic 
rifes, on the green hill, before tne roar of 

fires chat have hid their heads. At times shall they 
come fotth in fong. Not forgot has the warrior 
failed. — He has not fecn , Sul-malla , the fall of a 
beam of his own : no fair- haired fon , in his blood, 
young troubler of the field. — lam lonely, young 
branch of Lumon , I may hear the voice of the 
feeble » when my ftrength shall have failed in years, 

for young Ofcar has ceafed , on his field. * • • 

The reii of the poem is loft *, from the ftory of 
It , which is ftill preferved > we undcrftand , that 
Sul-malla returned to her own country. Sul-malla 
makes a confidcrable figure in the poem which imme- 
diately follows in the enfuing volume i her behaviour 
in that piece accounts for that partial regard with 
nvbich the poet fpeaks of her throughout Tcmoc»» 
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winds. — He ftruck the bofTy shield of kings; bo 
at once they ceafe around. The people lean 
forward , from their ipeais, towards the voice 
of their land (i). 

Sons of Morven , (pread the feaft; fend the 
night av/ay on fong. Ye have shone around 
jiie , and the dark florm is pafl. M^ people 
are the M^indy rocks, from which Ifprcad my 
eagle wings, when I rush forth to renown, 
and feize it on its field. — Oflian , thou haft 
the fpear of Fingal : it is not the ftafF of a 

(i) Before I finish my notes , ic may not be alto- 
gether improper to obviate an objediou, which may 
be made to the credibility of the ftory of T«mora , 
as related by O/Iian. It may be asked , whether it is 
probable , that Fingal could perform fuch adlions 
as are afctibcd to him in this book , at an nge 
when his grandfon , Ofcar had acquired To much 
reputation in arms. To this it may be anfwered , 
that Fingal was but very young [book 4th] when i 
he took to wife Ros-crana , who foon after became i 
the mother of Olfian. Offian was alfo extremely I 
young when he married Evcr-alUn , the mother of 
Ofcar. Tradition relates , that Fingal was but eigh- 
teen years old at the birth of his fon Oilian j and 
that Oflian was much^about the fame age , when 
Ofcar, hi^ fon , was born. Ofcar , perhaps , might 
be about twenty > when he was killed , in the battle 
of Gabhra ; [ book ift ] fo the age of Fingal 
when the decifive baftle was fought between him 
and Cathmor, was juft fifty-fix years. In thofe times 
of aftivity and health , the natural ftrength and 
vigouc of a man was little abated , at fuch an age j 
fo that thete is nothing improbable in the ^^iionf | 
4if fingal , as related in this book. 
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boy with which he flrews the thiftle round, 
. young wanderer of the field. — No : it is 
the lance of the mighty ; with which they 
ftretched forth their hands to death. Look to 
thy fathers , my Ton 5 they are awful beams. 
-- With morning lead Ferad artho forth to 
the echoing halls of Temora. Remind him 
of the kings of Erin ; the flately forms of 
old. — Let not the fallen be forgot, they were 
mighty in the field. Let Carril pour his fong , 
I that the kings may rejoice in their mift. — 
To-morrow I fpread my fails to Selma's shaded 
v/alis ; where flreamy Duthula v^inds through 
the feats of roes. — 

End of temora. 
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